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THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


Tim Courts of Law have been for some time engaged in the 
discussion of a question of public importance, in reference to the 
right of foreign authors to hold or to dispose of the creation of 
their own brains. We are of opinion that the copyright which an 
author is entitled to hold in the productions which he creates by 
his wit, his learning, and his genius, regards not the author alone, 
or any one country of the brotherhood of Christendom, but the 
civilisation of which he himself isthe product, and that it affects the 
enjoyment, as well as the improvement, of all nations that exercise 
the art of printing. In all the civilised countries of the world 
which possess a literature, a copyright has been conceded to their 
own subjects for a term more or less extended ; and within the 
last few years, the Legislature of Great Britain has not only 
re-considered the question as regards the production of books, 
and granted a further interest in their own works to authors and 
their heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, but has extended 
and simplified the enforcement of a similar protection to designers 
and inventors. 
But the question, unfortunately, has not been entirely set at rest, 
nd a great deal yet remains to be done. There is no concert 
among the nations of the world to do justice to each other, and to 
the genius which is the advantage and the ornament of them all. 


by the literary traders of Brussels; and ali the markets of the 
world, France alone excepted, are supplied at a cheap rate with the 
productions of French genius, to the benefit of the Brussels printers 
and booksellers, but not to that of the French authors, without 
whom there could have been no property in these books, or, 
more correctly speaking, without whom no such books could 
have existed. The same system has operated to the disadvantage 
of the authors of Great Britain and the United States. New 
books by popular English authors have a large sale in America, 
but no portion of the profits arising from that sale falls into the 
pockets of the men by whose learning and talent those books were 
created. The same wrong is inflicted in England upon American 
authors, who publish their books in their own cities, The English 
trade republishes their works, if they are new and good for any- 
thing, as soon as they are issued, and the writer on the other side 
of the Atlantic reaps no reward for the popular delight in his 
works, and that appreciation of his genius which exists upon this, 
The three greatest nations in the world—the nations which march 
at the very head and corn humanity—are alike interested in 
this question; but either for want of a thorough comprehension of 
its importance on the part of the men who guide their affairs, or 
from the pressure of matters that appear to be more immediately 
urgent, scarcely anything has been done by either of them for the 


protection of literary men, and the consequent encouragent of lite- 


WITH LARGE PRINT 
GRATIS. 


rature. Whatever has been done has been local and partial. Good 
books are of no country. They are the heritage of the world, and 
there can be no doubt that the world would enjoy more of 
the valuable [commodity if it would recognise the claims of 
those who write them, and foster genius instead of allowing it to be 
crushed, If there be living Homers, or Virgils, or Shakspeares, or 
Miltons, or Corneilles, or Le Sages, now in the world, it is surely 
for the interest of the world that these men should be enabled to 
earn their bread and their independence by that literary labour 
for which nature hasendowed them with the requisite gifts. Genius 
is cosmopolitan, Indeed, the principle of an international copy- 
right is so generally conceded, that even the booksellers of Belgium, 
France, the United States, and Great Britain, who make it their 
business to reprint the popular books of other countries, for which 
there is no copyright out of the narrow locality in which they were 
first issued, admit the advantage which would accrue to literature 
from a better and juster system. But while the law is in its pre- 
sent defective state, they argue that they may as well take advantage 
of the absence of all protection as their neighbours, They assert 
Not in justification, but in extenuation, that if one bookseller 
more moral than another, should refrain from republishing 
works for which he had paid no compensation to the foreign 
author, he would not check the system, but merely allow the be- 
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nefits to flow into the till of a rival trader not hampered with his 
scruples. But at this period in the history of nations new and 
generous ideas have taken root. The Great Exhibition of Arts and 
Yndastry has brought men together in a better spirit; and, perhaps, 
it is not too much to hope, that, amid other civilising and ennobling 
results for which we may have to thank the industrial gathering of 
1851, an international copyright may be included, : 

In the meantime, and praying for that day, in the interest of 
readers as well as of writers, we are glad to see that a late remark- 
able decision of the Court of Exchequer on the interesting question 
of Copyright has been reconsidered. It may be remembered that 
some time ago, one of the judges of that high tribunal decided 
that there was no literary copyright in this country for a foreigner, 
and that, consequently, an English subject purchasing a book or 
manuscript of such foreigner, could not acquire a right through 
him. The vendor haviog no right, could transfer none. The ques- 
tion arose upon a musical, and not upon a literary copyright ; but 
the same reasoning applies to both species of intellectual property. 
Let us take the well-known case of the illustrious American 
writer, Mr. Washington Irving. That gentleman having put 
down upon paper his until then unspoken and unwritten ideas, 
and having thereby called into existence this thing, com- 
modity, or book, had no property in it, because he was @ 
foreigner, and the English publisher to whom he sold it had 


bought what the author had no right to sell. It was, conse- 
quently, decided that the English publisher might be deprived 
of his purchase by any other who chose to enter into competi- 
tion with him. Strange judgments are occasionally given, and 
strange things occasionally happen in our Law Courts, but any- 
thing more strange than this it is difficult to imagine. If Mr, 
Washington Irving, foreigner as he is, had come over to this 
country with a horse, or a cow, or a bale of cotton, or even 
a pound of American cheese, the law of England would 
have punished any man, whether English or foreign, who 
robbed him of any one of these things; and if he had sold the 
horse or cow, the cotton or the cheese, to any man who traded in 
such articles, the right of the purchaser to hold and enjoy, or to 
re-vend it, would have been enforced, if need were, by the whole 
weight, authority, and majesty of the English law. But the Court 
held that there was no such property in a for igner’s book. If it 
had been an Englishman’s book, the English law, as laid down in 
the Exchequer, would have treated the book like any other commo- 
dity produced by the skill or acquired by the industry of an En- 
glishman; and if it had been a foreigner's watch, it would have been 
in like manner protected. The Copyright Act, it was gravely 
alleged, was passed for the encouragement of English, and not of 
foreign writers; and, therefore, all the booksellers of England were 
at liberty to make what profits they could out of the brains of 
foreign authors, even although they spoke and wrote the English 
languag>. This decision, involving, as it did, the fate of many 
jiverary, dramatic, and musical works, was too monstrous to be 
endured ; and the case of Boosey »v. Jeflreys, in which it had 
been given, was therefore brought under the review ofthe Court of 
Queen’s Bench on Saturday last, and again on Tuesday. : The two 
issues raised were, first, whether there could be any copyright for a 
foreigner in this country, or whether such a right could be vested 
in any person who purchased of that foreigner? and, secondly, 
whether there could be any assignment by a foreigner of a portion 
of the copyright to be confined to Great Britain ? The noble and 
learned Chief Justice—himeelf an author of high repute, and noted 
for his sturdy common sense as a lawyer and a man—took a 
view of the case on both issues the reverse of that enter- 
tained by the Court of Exchequer, and one in strict accordance 
with common justice and reason. The feeling of the other judges 
was no less evident, and the result is that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench has virtually decided both issues in the affirmative by direct- 
ing a new trial, and thereby cleared from the question a mass of ab- 
surdity as well as injustice. , 

‘The decision does not directly affect the greater question of an 
international copyright; but indirectly and especially, as between 
this country and the United States of America, it will be of essen- 
tial service, in preparing the way for an arrangement worthy of 
these kindred nations. 


THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


Tue comedy written by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in aid of the founda- 
tion of this noble institution, has been played at Devonshire House with 
the greatest success. Not the least incident occurred to shade what a 
late Druly-Lane manager might, in his own Titanic way, have called 
“the blaze of triumph” that attended “ Not so bad as we seem; or, many 
sides to a Character.” From the first moment that the scheme was made 
known to her Majesty and Prince Albert, both the Queen and the Prince 
manifested the liveliest interest in its success, The cordiality bestowed 
upon the endeavours of the amateur company by these excellent per- 
sonages. has been seconded in the most princely manner by the Duke of 
Devonshire. With a munificence that has made the name of his Grace 
a proverb for liberality, exercised with the wisest judgment and the most, 
delicate feeling, he dedicated his mansion to the cause of Litera- 
ture and Art. His house was for many days, it may be said, 
in possession of the amateurs; and the noble hospitality with which he 
entertained the distinguished audience of Friday week could not be ex- 
ceeded even in Devonshire House. 

The play began at half-past nine—her Majesty, Prince Albert, and 
Prince and Princess Royal of Prussia, occupying the Royal box, a most 
beautiful structure erected for the occasion, The seats were filled by the 
most illustrious for rank and genius, There was the Duchess of 
Sutherland, a veritable Koh-i-noor; there was the “Iron Duke,” in his 
best temper; there was Macaulay, Chevalier Bunsen, Van der Weyer— 
themselves authors; in fact all the highest representatives of the rank, 
beauty, and genius of this wonderful England, and her foreign Ambas- 
sadors. 

It is not our intention to enter upon a description of the play, so fully 
treated by our morning contemporaries—a play that has already passed 
fnto the hands of all the reading world. The play is, in the best possible 
taste, dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, “in token of the earnest gra- 
titude, both of author and performers, for the genial and noble sym- 
pathy which has befriended their exertions in the cause of their brother- 
hood.” Further, writes Sir Edward, “the debt that we can but feebly 
acknowledge, may those who come after us seek to repay; and may each 
Joftier cultivator of art and letters, whom the institution established under 
your auspices may shelter from care and penury, see on its corner-stone 
your princely name—and penetrate to distant times the affectionate 
homage it commands from ourselyes. It is hoped that we can alone 
render worthy the tribute which my own name as author, and in the 
names of my companions the performers of the play first represented at 
Devonshire House, I now offer to your Grace, with every sentiment that 
ean deepen and endear the respect and admiration” of the author, and 
‘we may on our own part add, of every man whose heart responds to the 
claims, the exalted and ennobling claims, of art and literature. 

We append as a document what must be a piece of literary and artistic 

—the dramatis persone :— 
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Barbara, daughter to Mr. Easy .. « .. Miss Ellen Chaplin. 
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The Royal party paid the deepest attention tothe progress of the play’ 
her Majesty frequently leading the applause. And when the curtain 
fell upon the three hours’ triumph, her Majesty rose in her box, and by 
the most cordial demonstration of approval, “commanded” (for such 
may be the word) the re-appearance (of all the actors, again to receive 
the Royal approval of their efforts. Nor did the Queen and Prince 
merely bestow applause. Her Majesty took seventeen places for herself, 


visitors, and suite ; and, further, as a joint contribution of herself and the | 


Prince, headed the list of subscriptions with £150, making the sum total 
of £225. Itis said that the receipts of the night exceeded £1000. An- 
other representation at Devonshire House takes place on Tuesday, the 
admission being 22. The Duke throws open his house, and a ball will 
follow the comedy, and a new farce written for the occasion, 
called Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” a farce in which Charles Dickens 
and Mark Lemon have principal characters. Both these gentlemen are 
admirable actors. It is by no means amateur playing with them. 
Dickens seizes the strong points of a character, bringing them out as 
effectively upon the stage as his pen undyingly marks them upon paper. 
Lemon has all the ease of a finished performer, with a capital relish for 
comedy end broad farce. 

It has been rumoured that the Company of Guild and Literature will 
act one night in the City, under the patronage of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation. This would be worthy of the Mayor and Prince merchants 
of that city which distanced all competitors in its offer for the autograph 
of Shakspeare—an immortal bit of writing, we hope, more endurable 
than London{Stone. 

It must be very satisfactory to the gentlemen engaged in this noble 
endeavour to receive, as they have received, such general sympathy and 
commendation. Ofcourse, there are a few snarlers. But when expe- 
riment has flushed into success (for what a charm is in success!) sneers 
will brighten ‘into smiles, and “ Pooh-pooh” swell into “ Hurrah!” It 
would, however, be well of these cold-water critics, before they question 
the motives of the amateur company, to ask of themselves, if, in the 
whole course of their career, they have ever devoted one tithe of the time 
(and time is generally the only capital of authors and artists) to the 
same ennobling object as that which, for weeks past and weeks to come, 
has diverted, and must divert, the attention of the amateurs from the 
exercise of their daily employment ? 

Howeve", as we have said, magical is success. A few small dull 
folks who now sputter into the Guild im posse, will be ready to kiss the 
“corner-stone” of the visible fabric. And that “ corner-stone,” truly 
says the author ofthe comedy devoted to its erection, must bear on it 
“the princely name” of Deyonshire. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Revision of the Constitution continues to occupy all minds in political 
circles both in Paris and the provinces, to the exclusion of almost every other 
topic. In the provinces, indeed, great excitement prevails on the subject in 
consequence of the exertions made by political partisans to get up a numerous 
supply of petitions to the Assembly in favour of the Revision, while in the 
capital the leading journals take a very decided tone for or against the move- 
ment. The Constitutionnel, for instance, is indignant at this open manifestation 
of assurance, for it is positively certain tbat every city, town, and village 
through France will rise in favour of a prolongation of Louis Napoleon's 
powers, On the other hand, the National offers resistance to the proposition, 
and threatens to meet any attack upon the Republic in the same way as the 
attacks of M, Polignac and his colleagues were met in 1830, 

The Legitimists, it is affirmed, intend to moye a resolution to the effect that 
a Constituent Assembly be called to revise the Constitution with a view to a 
restoration of the Monirchy. Such a bold declaration, the Legitimists think, 
will be sufficient to arouse the nation from one end to the other in behalf of 
Henri V. The central committee of the Electoral Union, at its meeting on Mon- 
day, decided 170 to 3, that, in aceordance with the wishes of the district com- 
mittees, a petition should be signed and presented to the Assembly in favour of a 
evision of the Constitution. 

M. de Lamartine has expressed himself much dissatisfied with the proceed- 
ings of the Legitimists, in their preparations to restore a monarchical form of 
government. He reminds them of the history of the 18th Fructidor, when the 
Directory not ouly expelled 53 representatives from the Assembly, but trans- 
ported them to the colonies ; and intimates pretty distinctly that the Legitimists 
aay aanest the same punishment, should they endeavour to overthrow the Re- 
public, 

In the Assembly, on Tuesday, M. Esquiros moved for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the condition‘of the political prisoners confined at Belle Isle-en-Mer, where 
an émeute among the prisoners had lately taken place, which resulted in Barbs 
Blanqui, and other notorious revolutionists being removed to close confinement. 
M. Esquiros said, that, if a committee were granted him, he would satisfactorily 
prove that those prisoners were not only ill-fed, but treated in many respects 
with cruel and unjustifiable severity. 

M. Faucher opposed the motion, because an inquiry had already taken place 
into the general state of prisons, that of Belle Isle-en-Mer among the rest, when 
it was shown that the food of the inmates was superior to that received by the 
French soldiers, and that every care and comfort were taken of them, having 
regard, of course, to the punishment due to violated law and offended justice, 

A long discussion followed, which ended in the adoption of the order of the 


‘The Paris Moniteur announces that the Minister of Justice has been charged 
with the portfolio of Finance, during the temporary absence of M. Fould. 
The Customs’ receipt for April last amounted to 600,000f. above those of the 
corresponding month of 1850. 
PORTUGAL. 


In the early part of the week there came accounts, vid France, that the utmost 
anarchy prevailed throughout Portugal. 

Advices direct from Lisbon to the 12th instant have since been received, which 
do not bear ont those accounts. No tumult whatever had occurred; and 
nothing had taken place to disturb the general tranquillity beyond tie feverish 
excitement consequent upon the sudden elevation of the Duke of Saldanha to 
power. Extensive preparations were in proj to give the Duke an enthu- 
siastic reception upon his arrival in the eaptal, which was almost hourly ex- 


pected, 
UNITED STATES, 

Advices to the 10th inst. have been received from New York, from which we 
learn that at Charleston, a‘ Southern Rights Association Convention,” at which 
40 associations were represented,and 43] delegates present, had been organized, 
to take into consideration the question of adherence to the Union or secession 
from it, After due deliberation, the Convention had expressed an opinion in 
favour of secession, but referred the whole matter to the legislature, which body 
will not meet until November next, when probably the State Parliament will 
knock secession on the head. 

A telegraphic communication from Pittsburgh announces the destruction, by 
fire, of the cathedral in that city. 

The contemplated expedition to Cuba had been given up, and the parties con- 
cerned in it had returned to their families. Gonzales, one of the leaders in the 
former enterprise, had been arrested. 

From California the accounts are to the Ist ult. The steamer Georgia had 
brought to New York 1,500,000 dollars on freight, and a very large number of 
passengers. The export of gold dust for the month of March was estimated at 
over 5,000,000 dollars. The news from the mines is more encouraging than it 
has been for some time past. Heavy rains had fallen, which quite elated the 
miners, who had spent the winter in gathering gold dust, which they could not 
wash for want of water, 

A noyel importation has been made into San Francisco, the steam-ship Ohio 
having brought to that port upwards of 100 cats. They cost at the port of em- 
barkation about 50c. per head, and sold at San Francisco for 10 dollars to 20 


: CANADA. 
We have advices from Toronto to the 2d inst. The 
Government to reduce official salaries had been received 
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INDIA. 

Intelligence to the 17th ult., from Bombay, communicates the probability of 
Lord Dalhousie retiring shortly from the office of Governor-General, and his 
being succeeded by the Marquis of Normanby. 

Disturbances and robberies were still rife at Peshawur. 

The kingdom of Oude is at present in a state of anarchy, little inferior to that 
usually prevailing in the Nizam’s dominion. In the latter the Nizam still con- 
tinues his own Minister, with the intention, it is preyamed, of making out of the 
reyennes a private purse for himself in case of his being deposed. Suraj- 
ool-Moolk is intriguing for the Ministry, apparently with some chance of 
success. 
es Ganges Company’s steamer Patna was lost near Bullia on the 29th of 

larch. 

Mr. Fortune, the naturalist, had arrived at Calcutta from China with upwards 
of 20,000 tea plants for the use of the Himalayan nurseries, Kemaon and Gurh- 
wall. The Assam Tea Company’s plantations are also rapidly increasing, and 
there is little doubt that ina few years tea will be extensively produced in India, 

Frauds to the extent of £3500 are said to have been discovered in the Bengal 
Military Orphan Fund. 

At Bombay there is an unusual amount of public works. The railway works 
are progressing favourably. A breakwater is being constructed in counexion 
with the dockyard. Tanks and wells are being sunk inall directions, and between 
3000 and 4000 workmen are employed by the Board of Conservancy in carrying 
out municipal improvements. C 

HINA, 


The accounts from Hong Kong are to March 30th. Chuy-Apoo, the imputed 
murderer of Captain Da Costa and Lieutenant Dwyer, in February, 1849, was 
tried on the 10th of March, when the jury returned a verdict of manslaughter, 
and he was sentenced by the judge to transportation for life. On the night of 
the 27th, however, he succeeded in strangling himself, 

Considerable shipments of Chinese coolies still continue to be made to the west 
coast of America and to the Sandwich Islands, 

We learn from Canton that two American gentlemen, returning from an ex- 
cursion about six miles beyond the city, had been attacked, severely beaten, and 
robbed of their valuables and outer garments, 

The Governor-General of Manilla (Spanish colony) had left that settlement, 
with a force of about 5000 men, for the Sooloo Islands in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, for the purpose of destroying the pirates which infested those parts. 
Accounts from Manilla state, that, on the 28th January, an attack had been made 
by the Governor-General on the forts at Sooloo, which resulted in their capture, 
together with 140 pieces artillery and other munitions of war. The Sultan and 
many of the inhabitants had fied to the interior. The loss on their side is not 
stated. That of the attacking force was about 120 killed and wounded. The 
defences of the island have been demolished, and the surrounding country laid 
waste. The Spanish authorities do not intend to retain possession of the island. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The advices from the Australian colonies by the India mail are highly impor- 
tant. A meeting of delegates from allthe colonies had been held at Melbourne, 
onthe 27th of January last, when an association was formed, called ‘ The 
Australian League,” the object of which is sufficiently described in the following 
solemn engagement subscribed to by the members :— 

“1, That they engage not to employ any person hereafter arriying under sen- 
tence of transportation for crime committed in Europe. 

“2. That they will use all the powers they possess, official, electoral, and legis- 
lative, to prevent the establishment of English prisons within their bound; that 
they will refuse to assent to any project to facilitate the administration of such 
penal systems; and that they will seek for the repeal of all regulations, and the 
removal of all establishments for such purposes. 

“3. That, from the lst of January, 1852, they will refuse all dealings, inter- 
course, and fellowship (so far as may be consistent with religious or natural ob- 
ligations) with eny and all colonists who may be found advocating or endea- 
wee to procure the transportation of British convicts to the Australasian 
colo 3. 

“ And, lastly, That they solemnly engage with each other, to support by their 
advice, their money, and their countenance, all who may nate tn the lawful 
promotion of this cause; and that they will never dissolve this league until the 
transportation of convicts to these colonies shall entirely cease.” 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


BOOSEY v. JEFFREYS,—COPYRIGHT. 


On Tuesday, in the ExcuEquer CHAMBER, at the Sitting in Error, before Lord 
Campbell and Justices Patteson, Maule, Coleridge, Cresswell, and Talfourd, 
judgment was delivered by Lord Campbell in this case, which has excited much 
attention in the literary and musical world. From the statement of his Lordship 
on the occasion, we glean the following facts :—* The well-known opera of “La 
Sonnambula” was composed by Bellini, at Milan in February, 1831; on the 1 
of that month, Bellini, duly complying with all the forms retire! by the ae ee 
Milan, assigned his copyright in the opera to Signor Riccordi, a Milanese; in June 
of the same year Riccordi came over to this country, and assigned the copyright 
to Boosey, the plaintiff. The opera, having been so assigned, was published by 
Boosey in London on the 10th of the same month, it never having been before pub- 
lished either in this or any other country. The action, against the result of which 
the present motion was an appeal, Was brought by the plaintiff. Boosey against the 
defendant Jeffreys for “ pirating and using” a cavatina‘from this celebrated work, 
and was tried originally before Lord Cranworth, then Baron Rolfe, in the Court 
of Exchequer, and the decision of that court, founded on the original Copy- 
right Act, 8 Anne, c. 19, s. 54, was adverse to the plaintiff's claim. 
“The object,” said the Court of Exchequer on the occasion, “of the 
Legislature clearly is not to encourage the importation of foreign books, 
and their first publication in Engiand as a benefit to this country, but to 
Promote the cultivation of the intellect ef its own subjects; and, as the act of 
Anne expressly states, ‘to encourage learned men to compose and write useful 
books,’ by giving them asa reward the monopoly of their works for a certain 
period, dating from their first publication. We, therefore, hold that.a foreigner, 
by sending to and first publishing his works in Great Britain, acquires no copy= 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Moypay. 

The Expenses of Prosecutions Bill was read a second time. 

PROPERTY-TAX BILL. 

The Marquis of Laxspowne moved the second reading of the Property-tax 
Bill, the unpopularity of which he admitted, owing to the inequalities 
which pervaded the impost. Although the tax was originally a war tax, yet, 
under the circumstances of the country, it was justifiable to resort to it, 
owing to the financial exigences; and there were just grounds for hoping 
that the commercial changes which the tax had been the means of enabling them 
to effect would create such a degree of prosperity to the country, and such acon- 
sequent increase of revenue, as to enable the Government to dispense with the 
tax altogether. ‘The noble Lord entered at some length into a defence of the 
financial projects of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord STANLEY could not understand the policy of the Government as exem- 

litied in the Budget of the Chancellor of the Excheauer, but, believing the 
Propettyrtax to be indispensable during the present year, and, he feared, for the 
next year also, he was not prepared to reject a measure which they had no 
power to modify, In the case of coftee he could not understand how the Govern- 
i, ent could allow the revenue to be lessened, and the poor to be defrauded by 
adulterations, with which they declined to interfere; nor could he understand 
why they should reduce the taxes, as in the case of the timber d ities, whera the 
producer immediately added to the price of the article an amount equivalent to 
the extent of duty reduced. In the case of the window duties, which they had 
changed to a house tax, he could not understand why they shouid exempt houses 
under £20 value. It they gave the franchise to £10 houses, they ought, on the 
principle that taxation and representation should go together, to extend the tax 
‘at all events to the limits of the franchise, 

After some observations from the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Berners, Lord 

Monteagle, and Earl Grey, the bill was read a second time,—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


THE HARWICH ELECTION PEPITION. 

Mr. K, Seren, as chairman of the select committee appointed to inquire into 
the merits of a certain petition presented against the late return for the borough 
of Harwich, intormed the House that Mr. H. T. Prinsep was not duly elected as 
a member of that House, not being qualified according to the terms of the act 
requiring members to possess c-rtuin qualifications, and that the last election for 
the borough was a void election. Mr. K, Seymer further informed the House 


that the committee had altered the poil by striking off the roll the names of | 


several persons who had no right to vute as electors on that occasion. 
NEW WRIT. 
On the motion of Mr. HayTsx, & new writ was ordered to issue for Clackman- 
nan and Kinross, in the room of General Sir William Morison, deceased, 
SEWERS COMMISSION. 
Lord Duscan wished to know whena bill relating to the Commissioners of 
Sewers would be laid on the table of the House > 


Sir G. Guer replied, that it was impossible at that moment to state when it 
\ 


would be laid on the table, 
Mr. ¥rrznoxy hoped that whenever it was presented full opportunity would 


be given for discussion. 
THE KAFFIR WAR. 

Mr. Hume asked whether there would be any objection to produce the dis- 
patch last received from the Cape, stating the charges of the Kaffr war? He 
understood it would amount to a million sterling, instead of £300,000. 

Mr, Hawes said, ifthe hon, member would put the question to-morrow, he 
would give a reply. 

Mr. Appextry asked whether commissioners had been appointed to inqnire 
into the attairs of Kaffraria ? 

Lord J, RusseLu replied that commissioners would be appointed to go as as- 
sistant commissioners to the Cape t» inquire into the affairs of Kaffraria; but 
it was not intended to supersede Sir Harry Smith. It was always intended to 
send persons from this country to the Cape. 

Mr. Kowsucx asked, would the noble Lord give the Honse a description of 
the powers to be given to these commissioners—the powers respecting peace and 
war for Instance. 

Lord J. Russet answered that he would consider, 
be sent out would be assistant- ‘issioners, 

Mr. Rogsccx; Will the assistant-commissioners have power to make peace ? 

Lord J. Kusssuu: Sir Harry Smith is the Commissioner. 


THE EXHIBITION, 

Mr. Hume said he understood the Government had given leave to the dockyard 
servants tu Visit London for six or ten days to see the Exhibition, and he wished to 
know whether the Government would pay their expenses, and whether they 
would eS a like privilege to all the public servants. 

Sir F. Bante replied that the Admiralty had only given leave to the dockyard 
men to come up for a few days tosee the Exhibition, but they did not propose to 
pay the men’s expenses. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION BILL. 

The House went into committee on the Ecclesiastical Tities Assumption Bill; 
Mr. Bernal in the chair. 

oa first usual formal notice put by the Chairman,“ That this bill be read 
7 time,” 

Mr. Rerwotps moved that the Chairman report progress, and contended that 
his so domg was no infraction of the understanding which had been come to on 
Friday evening, either in letter or spirit, because the bill was so extensively 
altered that there had been no time to understand it in its new shape, the printed 
copies having been placed in their hands only very late that day. 

Sir G, Guey said he would leave it to the Honse whether the motion of the 
hon, gentleman was or was not an infraction of the understanding which had 
been come to; but he hoped they would be allowed to proceed with the consider- 
ation of the clauses of the bill. 

The Earl of Anunpet and Surgey seconded the motion of Mr. Reynolds. The 
Dill was now a wholly different one from what it had been, and there had been 
no time whatever given for understanding it in its present form, 

Mr. Rossuck was of a similar opinion, and appealed to the law officers of the 
Crown to say whether it was possible that the Honse could understand the bill 
in the short time which had been given for its consideration, since the extensive 
alterations which had been made in it, 

Mr. GLapsrons oppo-ed the motion of Mr. Reynolds, because it was, in his 
opinion, a breach of the bad in which the hon. gentleman and his friends 
had made on Friday night. He thought, however, that some days ought to be 
given for the consideration of the bill; and at all events the law officers of the 
Crown ought to state to the House the nature and scope of the alterations which 


Tho persons that would 


had been made for now the third time, and the effect they would be likely to” 


produce in operation. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. Keogh, Mr. P. Howard, Mr. Roche, and 
Lord J. Kussel took part, 

The House divided ; and the numbers were :— 


For re] nr 
a 


AG 
262 
- oo a or —216 

The Arronnex-Genexat then entered into a statement of the nature of the 
alterations that had been made, denying that the bill was a new one. The only 
clause which ceuld be called new, was the first (Mr. Walpole’s declaratory 
amendment); but that.clause did not alter the character of the measure. In 
fact, it was included in the recital of the bill as it originally stood, and its intro- 
duction as a clause was resolved upon merely to satisfy a general feeling that 
a more formal enunciation should be made. As a clause, it contained no more 
than it did when recited in the preamble ; namely, that the Pope’s rescript, con- 
ferring jurisdiction and titles, was illegal. With regard to the second clause 
(prohibiting the use of titles, under a penalty of £100), it had been so much dis~ 
cussed, that it was really unnecessary to embark anew irto an explanation. It 
was only an extension of the provisions of the Emancipation Act, to prevent the 
assumption of titles of places not already filled by prelates of the Church of 


oo ar oy - ot 


Eagland. 
Caan Cs gaa that the preamble be postponed, 
Mr. P, Howanp enforced the necessity for giving time for consideration before 


proceeding to diseuss the bill, 

In reply to Mr. Seymer, the Soricrror-GengeaL said that the new bishopric 
of Ross, recently created by rescript trom the Pope, would be clearly illegal un- 
4 r tie provisions of this bill, 

In reply to a question from Mr. Gladstone, the Soxrcrror-GenErat said that 
peli from Kome, in reference to matters of discipline in the Roman Catholic 
C.urch, would remain in precisely the same position after the passing of this bill 
as they stood in since the act of 1829, 

After some discussion of a le; 


a character, 

Mr. M. Grnson condemned the bill as the most obscure, perplexed, and unin- 
telligible he had ever known presented to the House. He read from the last 
report of the Committee of Council on Education a magnificent clanse for the 
oor-Cattalies Gf Lamon, ta: wich the ensiel eapxoeel ‘recognised the title of 


bishop of the district. This was the very « which the new bill 
would make pena 
After a lengthen 
|, Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr, other 
Mr. REYNOLDS 5 
The House divided, and the motion for reporting progress was negatived by a 


on the question that the preamble be postponed, 


which resolution was @ majority of 258 to 45, 
ape Encl at Anconce una Busses aol that the 
"e88. : 

“ate Guey said he would scene teite oe he 

. GREY we reporting progress, as 
understood several hon, members intended to give notice of amendments, which 
he thought a fair reason for delay. He , therefore, further postpone the 


chairman report pro- 


NEW FOREST DEER. 
Lord Seymour obtained leave to bring in a bill to extinguish the right of the 
Crown to deer in the New Forest, and for other purposes ; which was read a first 


time. 
‘Mr. M. J. O’Goxnzin moved that the Earl of Arundel and Surrey be dis- 


charged from attendance on the select committee on mortmain, and that Mr. 
Keogh be added to the committee.— Agreed to. 
Adjourned at a quarter to one o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvxspay, 


The Royal assent was given, by commission, to the Servants and Apprentices 
Bill, aud a long list of public and private bills. 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IMPROVEMENT AND PREVENTION OF OFFENCES 
BILLS. 


Lord Camrnext brought up the report of the select committee, and moved the 
order of the day that these bills should pass through a committee of the House, 
They now extended to Ireland, and he had received a suggestion from Lord 
Chief Justice Clerk that they should also include Scotland. A separate bill, 
however, would be more desirable ; and he would either bring it in, or assist the 
Lord-Adyocate in passing such a measure, if he would bring it forward. 

The bills then severally passed through committee, and were reported to the 


House. 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

In reply to Lord Wharncliffe, 

Earl Garey stated the reasons that had induced the Government to send ont 
two commissioners to South Africa, to assist the Governor under the pending 
difficulties on the Kaffrarian frontier. A commission of inquiry had been sug- 
gested, but it was considered that step was inadvisable at the present moment, 
when it might interfere with the operations necessary to meet an existing 
exigency, without much chance of obtaining any information of value. The two 
gentlemen now sent—Major Hogg and Mr, Owen—had acquired much experience 
during the last Kaffir war, and were now intended to assist Sir H. Smith, by 
undertaking, in subordination to his authority, the political department of the 
proceedings that might be instituted, the whole attention of the Governor being 
probably monopolised by the military services, 

To a further question of the same noble Lord, Earl Grer declined for the pre- 
sent to lay on the table a copy of the commission under whica Major Hogg and 
Mr. Owen were to act, but promised the speedy production of some snpplemen- 
tary papers, correspondence, &c., subsequent to that already in their Lordships’ 
hands. 

Lord Campett brought up the report with the amendments of the Registra- 
tion of Assurances Bill, which was received,after some discussion shared between 
Lord Colchester and Lord Beaumont, 

The Property-tax Bill passed through committee.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuxspay, 


NEW WRIT. 

On the motion of Mr, Hayres, a new writ was issued for the election of a new 

member for the borough of Harwich, in the room of Mr. Prinsep, unseated, 
ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. Heywoon gave notice, that, on the 5th of June, he would make a motion 
with regard to the qualifications for admission to the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

On the motion of Major Benesrorp, it was agreed, that the House, at its rising, 
adjourn over the ** Derby Lay” to Thursday. 

TRANSPORTATION.—VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. : 

Sir W. Morssworra, alter presenting several numerously signed petitions 
from Van Diemen’s Land, praying for the discontinuance of transportation to 
that colony, supported the prayer of the petitioners with an eluborate detail of 
facts and arguments. He produced a copious array of evidence from official 
correspondence, public meetings, and ministerial despatches, to prove the case 
set forth by the colonists, and which he divided into three branches. First, tuat 
a mass of accumulating and most appalling evils had resulted within the settle- 
ment from the transportation system: secondly, that the present governor, Sir 
W. Denison, had promised some years since, in the name of the Government, 
and under their authority, that a stop should be put to this system; and, thirdly, 
that up to the present moment the promise was unfulfilled, thus violating the 
contract made with the colonists, and tending to diminish their attachment to 
the mother country. The hon, Baronet concluded by moving an address to the 
Crown, praying that no further transmission of convicts be allowed to Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Sir G. Gnex reminded the House, that the question, though ostensibly nar- 
rowed to the case of a single colony, in reality involved the whole controversy 
whether transportation should be continued as a secondary punishment ; and if 
not, in what manner the Government were to dispose o! the convicted criminals 
that accumulated in our prisons at home. He contended that transportation as 
@ system was at present indispensable, and, after repeated consideration, had re- 
ceived the approval of the House generally, and of committees of inquiry, as being 
the best available resource for the disposal ofa convict population, With regard 
to the special case pleaded in behalf of Van Diemen’s Land, the Home Secretary 
admitted that the system was extensively disliked in the colony; but he could 
not concede the position that any definite promise of discontinuance had been 
made by the Government, so as to justity the charge of breach of faith. Some 
‘urgent appeals had been received trom the colonists,and an understanding en- 
tered into that a temporary suspension of transportation should be granted. 
This engagement had been carried out, and if the expectations of the inhabitants 
were in some measure belied by the resumption of the system after two years’ 
interval, this arose entirely from the accumulation of prisoners in this country, 
and the practical difficulties that stood in the way of every attempt to dispense 
with or modify the convict system as heretofore worked. He then addressed 
himself to the statements offered by Sir W. Molesworth, with the view 
to show that they were over-coloured, especially in respect to the number of 
convicts lately sent to, and accumulated in Van Diemen’s Land, and read ex- 
tracts from official documents setting forth the prosperous and improved condi- 
tion in which that colony existed at the present moment. Much of this im- 

vement he assigned to the care taken at home to impress lessons of industry 
and morality upon the convicts before the sentence of transportation was carried 
into effect, The Pentonville and Parkhurst discipline had worked well, and 
the transported felons now often became valuable labourers in the culonies to 
which they were sent. Further arrangements were contemplated, principally 
with the intention of distributing the number of convicts over a wider area, or 
their employment upon remunerative works, into which the right hon. Baronet 
entered at considerable length. He trusted that the House would not, by assent- 
ing to the present motion, increase the difficulties of the Government while 
shrinkingfrom the task of finding some substitute for transportation as a punish- 
ment and outlet for our criminals. 

Mr. C. AnsTEY supported the motion. The hon. member was proceeding with 
his argument, when 

The House was counted out (there being only 33 members present) at half- 


ee HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 


‘The Property-tax Bill was read a third time and passed. 
EPISCOPAL AND CAPITULAR ESTATES MANAGEMENT BILL. 

The Earl of CARLISLE moved the second reading ef this bill, with a view to 
its being referred to a select committee. 
| The Bishop of Oxronp moved, as an amendment, that it be referred, along 
| with the various reports of the commissioners on the subject, to a select com- 
mittee, previous to its second reading. — 

After some discussion, the House divided— 


Hor Bie mend pending. - - . + a = 
Against o . -- - - - 

Majority for the second reading oe oe —18 
Tho bill was accordingly read a second time, and referred to a select com- 


mittee,—Adjourned. 
a HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay, 
NEW WRIT. 
On the motion of Mr. Comming Bavce, a new writ was ordered for the county 
of Argyll, in the ep * Mr. Duncan MucNeil, who had accepted the officeof one 
‘udges in Scotland. 
ee é ATTORNEYS’ CERTIFICATE DUTY. 
Lord R. Grosvenor announced that it was not his intention to bring forward 
his motion on this subject. 
ISLINGTON CATTLE MARKET, 
‘ Mr, Witson Parren m syed that the Islington Cattle Market Bill be referred 
to the on Smithfield Market Removal Bill.—Agreed to. 
ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 
Mr, T, Doncomss gave notice, that, on going into Committee on this Bill, he 
should move that tne first clause be postponed until the House be in possession 
of the brief, rescript, or letter apostolic on which the said clause is founded. 


adopt 
Gentlemen to introduce a bill for the purpose of enabling that Board to int 


Bi 
it his duty to upon 
also tech eae aoes to 


rtaking 
arrangements, in order to ensure public safety, he would take the liberty of 
asking the House to be very cautious before the, 
Magi SL a 


| ate. £ to-niove that Ie expedient thatthe mi 
-, Ewan rose to move 
See einen (as fa au posable) the colotal poseasiong of tle Country 
eo . 
sett Gury was understood Yo say that instructions had been forwsided to 
Tee eee cases as lenient as it is in England. 
(Hear, 
rant said the of his motion had been answered by the discus- 
Stiri hes given cae to, and he would not, therefore, put the House to 
withdrawn with leave, 
SECULAR EDUCATION. 
| Mr. W. J. Fox them rose pursuant to notice, to move that it was expedient 


to promote the education of the people, in England and Wales, by the esta- 
blishment of free schools for secular instruction, to be supported by local 
rates, and managed by committees elected especially for that purpose by the 
ratepayers. 

Sir G, Guey opposed the motion; and, after considerable discussion, 

The House divided— 


For the motion . - - 49 
Against it oe <i Pe o 39 
Majority ve <. . « ——90 


FIRE.—LARGE LOSS OF LIFE. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning last, a fire of very calamitous charac, 
ter occurred at the Rose and Crown public-house, Love-lane, Lower Thames- 
street, in the occupation of Mr. Richard Harvey. Four lives were lost on the 
occasion, and the only survivor has been most seriously injured. The spot is 
scarcely more than 200 yards from the scene of the catastrophe which took place 
on Saturday, in Gracechurch-street. 

The rose and Crown stood on the west side of Love-lane, a narrow, confined 
thoroughfare, running out of Lower Thames-street on the north side, nearly 
opposite to Billingsgate Market, into Eastcheap. It was three stories in height» 
with a proportionate depth and frontage. 

About half-past two o'clock, City police-constable Trinder, No. 586, was 
passing up the lane, when he observed smoke issuing from between the shutters, 
and other apertures on the basement floor. He iminediately raised an alarm ; 
but, although fire-escapes and engines were very speedily on the 
spot, they were not in time to render any effectual assistance in dimin- 
ishing the fatal character of the calamity. On the arrival of the police 
# man was seen at the third-floor window, struggling to escape. He is supposed 
to have been a young man named Clurk, who had taken a bed at the house for 
the night. The unfortunate creature clung to the window for a period of nearly 
ten minutes, during which time it was found impracticable to bring the escapes: 
into operation, on account of the extreme narrowness of the lane; his cries Le~ 
came fainter, and at length he disappeared amidst a dease body of smoke and 
flame. Within a quarter of an hour the entire building was in one general 
blaze, the stock of spirits and liquors adding considerably to the fury of the con- 
fiagration, Elizabeth Chambers, the servant-girl, escaped by jumping from her 
bed-room window upon the roof of an outhouse belonging to the White Hart 
Tavern, Botolph-lane. She fell upon the skylight, and was much burnt, cut, 
and bruised ; and being too disabled to extricate herself, she remained for some 
time in that critical position, with the flames rushing from the windows towards 
her person, until some parties within, having broken the glass, pulled the poor 
creature through the hole, and found blood gushing from various parte of her 
body. She was forthwith placed in a cab and conveyed to Guy's Hospital, whera 
she is likely to remain for some considerable time before she can recover from 
the effects of the dreadful injuries she has sustained. 

By five o'clock the destructive element was effectually subdued, but of the 
Rose and Crown nothing was left but the blackened walls and the charred 
timbers of the floors, 

Inquiries were then instituted as to the fate of the inmates, as none of them 
with the exception of the poor servant-gir}, had been seen to escape. Mrs. Har- 
vey, the wife of the landlord, was known not to be in the house, as she ws on a 
visit to some friends at Barking, but it was certain that there were, in addition 
to the servant, inmates, Mr. Harvey, Mrs. Elizabeth Grey (Mrs. Harvey's mother), 
@ potman known by the name of * George,” and the lodger, Abranam Clark, 
Fears being entertained that they had perished, Mr. Braidwood, the superintend- 
ent of the brigade, as soon as the ruin had been sufficiently cooled, directed 
some of his men to proceed by their sculing-ladders up to the windows of the upper 
floors, with a view of seeing whether any of the remains of the Missing creatures 
were there. Accordingly, Bradley and Storks, two expert firemen, ascended, 
and beneath the window of the second floor they discovered the charred remains 
of 4 human being, supposed to be Mrs. Grey, Search was then continued to the 
third floor, and there were found the bodies of the three remaining missing in- 
mates, viz. Mr. Hurvey the landlord, George the potman, and Clark the lodyer. 

In the course of the day the poor girl Chambers sufticently recovered to attord 
the authorities what information she could in respect to the deplorable occur- 
Teuce. She stated that she retired to rest at a quarter past twelve, as did lier 
inaster and the rest of the inmates. She was awoke by the dense suffocating smoke 
that filled her room, She opened her bed-room door with a view of making 
her estape down the staircase, but the smoke and heat drove her back, and find- 
ing that"the flames were fast approaching her apartment, she resolved upon 
jumping from the window, as the only means of escaping. She neither heard nor 
saw any of the inmates, with the exception of Mrs. Grey, who was calling “ Richard 
cere Richard Harvey !” the landlord, her son-in-law. She, however, did not 
see her, 

Tt is presumed, from the finding of Mr. Harvey on the third floor (he slept ou the 
second), that he had gone up to escape through a trap-door witch led on to the 
roof. His nov succeeding is likely to have resulted from his going into the 
lodger’s room, in which also slept the potman, and, arousing them and returning 
to the landing, was overcome by the heat and smoke, for a neighbour named 
Hart, anticipating that they would endeavour to get out on the roof, ascended 
the one where he resided, so as to render assistance. He lifted the trap, but 
nothing was seen or heard of the poor creatures, “Mr. Harvey was a very quiet, 
sober, and careful man, and had only been married eighteen months. 

‘The report made by the district brigade officer to Mr. Braidwood, of the damage 
done, contains no further information than is found in the above details, beyond 
Stating that the property is supposed to be insured. 

Mr. Woodthorpe, the City surveyor, and severat other scientific gentlemen, have 
examined the rus, in order to find out in what part of the building the disaster 
commenced. The result of their examination has left no doubt but that the 
flames commenced on ‘the ground-floor, and rapidly communicated with the 
upper portion of the building. The cause, however, is as much as ever enveloped 
in obscurity, 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Payne opened an inquest at the Coal Exchange 
Tavern, St. Mary-at-Hill, when the facts above given were deposed to, and the 
inquest was adjourned jor a week, to admit of hearing the servant's evidence. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.—FATAL AND SERIOUS INJURY 
TO LIFE, 

On the Midland Railway, at Claycross, near Chesterfield, a collision of a 
frightfal nature took place on Monday night, by which two gentlemen were 
killed on the spot, and some fourteen or fifteen persons seriously wounded. 

The express train which starts from London at 5 p.., leaves Derby at 9.5 P.M. 
About five minutes after the express train left the Derby station, it was followed 
by a goods train. The former pursued its course until it had passed the Clay- 
cross tunnel, when, in consequence of the engine becoming disabled, it was 
brought to a stand. Meanwhile the goods train continued its course, and, about 
ten minutes after the express train had passed the Ciaycross station, it followed 
at a speed of about twenty miles an hour, and directly afterwards ran with tre- 
mendous force into the passenger train, then stationery. A scene of indescribable 
confusion ensted ; for, amidst the crashing of the carriages and the shrill whistle 
of the locomotives, rose the piercing cry of the aifrighted passengers. As soon 
as possible, attention was directed to the sufferers. J. Meynell, Esq., of Tapton 
Grove, near Chesterfield, an active and intelligent magistrate, whose death will 
be greatly felt, and J. Blake, Esq., of the firm of Blake and Parkin, merchants, 
Shetiield, were found to haye received fatal injuries ; and most of the passengers 
were more or less seriously injured. 

The accident was immediately telegraphed to Derby, and about midnight 
several of the company’s officials arrived on the spot. ‘hose of the passengers 
whose bruises were not of a very serious churacter, were, after a few hours’ 
delay, forwarded to their respective destinations; but those whose i njuries were 
more dangerous, were accommodated at the station and in the immediate vici- 
nity. The catastrophe soon became known in the neighbourhood, and the local 
surgeons attended und rendered valuable assistance. 

The following 1s an olticial list o: the parties, together with the nature 
and extent of their injuries:—Mr. Meyneli, of Tapton, dead; Mr. Blake, of 
Sheffield, dead; Mr. Tennent, United States, bruised slightly; Mrs. Tennent, 
United States, fractured thigh; Mr, Allan, of Derby, broken arm; Mr. 
Bennett, of Chesterfield, knee and leg injured; Mr. Broadbent, of Shetteld, 
bruised; Mr, Horncastle, of Shetela, bruised; Mr. Ashworth, of Sheffield, 
braised; Mr. Ward, United States, head injured; Mr. Beebe, United States, 
head injured ; Mr. Blacklock, Dumtries, head injured and leg {fractured ; Mr. John 
Todhunter, of Dublin, both legs broken; Mr. Joshua Tudhunter, of Dublin, 
injury to the shoulder-blade; Rev. — » ankle and leg severely 
injured; Mr, Fox, of Cuesterfield, injured; Mrs. Meynell, slightly bruised 
on the head; James Ainsworth, a porter, in the employ of the company, 
and who was in the guard’s break of the express train at the time of the agg 
dent, seriously injared. The disastrous affair is alleged to have arisen in cOn- 
sequence of the guard of the express train having neglected to signal the acci- 
dent to the approaching goods train. The inquest, however, which has been 
opened, will throw more light on the matter, 

A Srconp CoLiision on the same railway (the Midland) took place on Tues « 
day, at the Long Eaton junction. A passenger-train from Nottingham to Cod~ 
nor Park came into collision with a coal-train at the juuction, owing to inatten- 
tion to the signals, The engines were doubled up, but fortunately the pas- 
sengers escaped with a few bruises only, 


Exrraorpinary Surcrpr.—On Tuesday, shortly after one o'clock, 
as the Liverpool day mail was coming down the incline from the Camden station 
of the North-Western Railway, an elderly gentleman crossed from the up line 
and deliberately laid his neck across the down rail, on which the in-coming train 
was 8) - In another second the train passed, and his head was rolling 
‘The occurrence took place about 


it appears 
» the collector, and paid his poor-rates, and must have pro- 
to commit the rash act. 


THE DERBY DAY. 
RANDOM NOTES ABOUT THE TURF AND TURF MATTERS. 


GREAT as the glories of the Crystal Palace undoubtedly are—teeming with con- 
tributions of beauty, of luxury, of marvellous device, from all parts of the world 
~still, even these must yield the palm for the nunce to the more stupendous pa- 
geantry, and the weightier and wider-spread interest of a “ Derby Day.” To 
the er, at leat, who visit our shores in honour of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, we venture to suy, that not ail the varied and heart-moving splendour 
of the inauguration ‘lay, not ull the wonders of wealth and ingenuity crowded 
within the walls of the Glass Museum, can present anything to compete in sug- 
geative attributes with the picture jresented by the Downs of Epsom, and the 
various roads leading to thera, on Wednesday morning last, and the accomplish- 
ment of the all-important incident which brought them together. The very sight 
of so many thousands (we were going to say hundreds of thousands) of human 
of all ranks massed together upon that broad-backed mountain range ; 
the unity of purpose and of object which engrossed their every thought and 
power of consciousness as with a spell; the tremendous and Jong-protracted 
shout, rolling and swelling along the serried ranks, with which the pent-up 
feelings and aspirations of months found relief upon the eventful moment of that 
_ one day: the whole must have presented to a stranger, witnessing it for the first 
time, a scene which the most stupendous exertions of creative fancy could never 
have pre-conceived—a scene, the moral effect of which no words can realise. 

Ay, the moral effect. For, Jet us net suppose that all those cheers come from 
happy hearts: some come from the habitually lucky, who is “ right” now as 
always; some from men who have got a “turn of luck” for the firet time this 
many a long day; some from men who lose now as they have always lost, and 
yet eo infatuated with their favourite “sport,” that, in the face of ruin, they 
cannot refuse to cheer the honest exertions of a geod horse. 

LU aed the number ; and, ss in cold white on black up it goes, how many 
long-cherished visions of fortunes to be made or retrieved vanish. How many 
anxious hearts In far-distant homesteads ure hanging in suspense about that yet 
unseen talisman which is to restore home to its Jong absent comforts, or to brezk 
up that struggling home for ever, And beneath the devil-me-care manner of 
mapy in that crowd, in the hoarse accents of many a laugh and cheer which 
riees from it, can we discover no recognition of that far-off misery of which they 
are the authors, and are to be the helpless aharers? Ah! all ig not joy ona 
Derby Duy. Would that its experience might touch and teach many whom 
fate is already dragging within the dangerous influence of turf speculation. 

to quit moralising. Rightly to enter into the spint of this extraordinary 
national solemnity —for such, without exaggerstion, it may be called—it must be 
borne in mind, that, with an Engli-lman, horse-racing is almost a sort of reli- 
lous mystery—a race-horse as much an object of idolatry as the bull is with the 
Ror the stud-book a perfeet code of mythology. This fantasy is not con- 
fined to any particular clas~; it pervades, more or less directly, every grade of 
society, every walk in life, every age, extending even to the softer eex. The 
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head-quarters of turf-speculation, as it is called, are, undoubtedly, the Subserip- 
tion-rooms at Tattersall’s. Here the aristocracy of the land, the owners of large 
studs of horses, meet the book-makers, who bet about them in thousands and 
tens of thousands, and give the mot @ordre as to the odds of the day, for the 
guidance of minor operators elsewhere. But this is only the centre of the great 
circle; it is not the circle itself, whose circumference extends wherever an 
Engli-hman may meet an Englishman. For, not only in London and through~- 
out England, but in the colonies, in foreign atatea, on ehip-board, on the wide 
Pacific, the dates of the great “ meetings” of the season are religiously treasured 
in the Englishman’s memory, together with the names of the probable compe- 


titors, and bets laid upon the result with the same zest and 
the same affectionate interest as if the parties were actuall ly on 
the spot. In fact, is not every club-house a little ‘Tattersall’s— 


every pot-house a “Corner,” in which “ knowing ones,” in threadbare 
coats and shoes down at heel, boast of an amount of judgment and private 
information upon events past and to come, which makes one wonder that they 
have not long ago made their fortunes and retired from business. At the 
soirdes of the great, between the quadrille and the close-following polka, wearied 
with the stereotyped commonplaces about the last opera, how charmingly does 
our fair partner throw life into the discourse, by inquiring who is now the 
favourite for the Derby ?—nay, perhaps even making a bet—in gloves, of course 
—in support af her opinion in the matter. In the City, after concluding a 
bargain in iron or corn, how naturally comes the inquiry, just before parting, 
“What do you think about the Derby?” Your tailor, after you have ordered 
half-a-dozen waistcoats, in satisfaction, or, at least, in abatement, of his bill 
filed and delivered last Christmas, in a yery deferential tone, asks you if you 
can put him upon a good thing for the Derby? —which, of course, 
you do tothe best of your judgment. Barristers, in the robing-room and in the 
intervals of repose between the cross-examination of witnesses, learnedly can- 
vass the pretensions of each new popular nag. Physicians, as they consult 
about the fate of some struggling member of humanity, can yet find time to 
interchange a passing note about the health of the favourite. And let any 
clumsy blunderer propose to fix an appointment on business with any sane and 
respectable person for the Wednesday in the Epsom week, and see with what a 
look of astonisiiment and scorn he will be reminded that “ It’s the Derby Day!” 
Does not the House of Commons adjourn over the Derby Day? Is not all Lon- 
don deserted on the Derby Day? Have not anxious deputations from all cor- 
ners of the country poured up to the sacred hill of Epsom on the Derby Day, 
anxious to pay homage to the hero of the Derby Day—ay, and tribute too, 
should the fates be adverse—tribute of the last shilling in pocket, which the 
chances of the Derby Day award, in the shape of bets, to some more favoured 
children of Fortune ? 

Why the race for the Derby is so much more important than any other event 
of the kind which occurs in the year, may be accounted for by .¢ normous 
amount of stakes and bets depending upon it, and the length of ti se over which 
the preparations for it have been spread; the care, the money, the skill, which 
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have been lavished upon the education of the candidates, the accidents which 
have in many cases thwarted the most honest exertions and dashed the brightest 
hopes, and, finally, the charm which always hangs about events long pending in 
the womb of time, and in the decision of which, after all, chance, mere chance, 
must necessarily have a large share. 

The amount of the stakes of the present Derby may be judged of from the 
number of horses in the original entry, 195 (in some Derbys the entry has been 
large, once showing a8 many as 239 candidates), who will all pay a forfeit—that ig, 
those who do not run, of £25 each, making for absentees alone nearly £5000. Those 
which run, pay an extra £25, or £50 in all; so that the stakes this year will 
amount to upwards of £5500. But this is the smallest part of the pecuniary 
considerations involved in this great speculative transaction. Two 
years ago, these 195 horses, then yearlings, were entered, and we may 
reasonably suppose were each in its owner's estimation considered to 
have a possible chance of winning. What sums of money have been 
spent upon their training since (the usual cost of a race-horse in training 
being estimated at £100 a year); what sums risked from time to time in backing 
them at long odds, upon the discovery of some promise of ability; what disap- 
pointment of individual hopes and cares, as, one by one, these interesting 
creatures have broken faith in their promises—shown themeelve- incompetent 
for the great struggle for which they had once been thought worthy: and so di- 
minishing the lists of candidates, that, on the day of running, out of nearly 200 
horses entered two years ago, not more than twenty or five-and-1wenty (some- 
times the runners have been as few as half that number) will come to the post 
and contest the laurels of the year. 

The mystery of horse-racing, per se, confining the term to that which con- 
cerns the rearing and training and riding of race-horses, is a science, in three 
distinct branches, of which a modern Encyclopedia would not contain the de- 
tails, nor a whole life suffice to master the practice. Shall we attempt, there- 
fore, in this paper, to give an idea of either? Certainly not ; for, after many 
years patient study, all we know about it is that we know nothing, to borrow 
the epigrammatic phraseology of an ancient philosopher whose name we 
cannot be rupposed to recollect at this moment, seeing it is not 
in the entry for the Derby. But we may still have our little say 
and our litile investment upon the race, us a betting transaction, 
with just as much confidence and ¢elf-importance as if we were the 
owner of half the horses. This, indeed, is horse-racing, in the popular sense ; 
for, except at “the Derby,” the major part of the denizens of “the sporting 
world,” as they constitute themselves, have never seen a race or a race-horse, 
and yet know all their names, and their pedigrees, and their public perform- 
ances, and their private trials,and the state of their health, and of their 
temper, and their owners’ intentions, and the ‘ movements of the stables * in 
which they are, and the movements at “the Corner” respecting them, as if they 
had constantly been in their company. Indeed, it sometimes happens, that 
your sporting man, in the person of some bewildered attorney's clerk, or 
nervous tailor perhaps, is so infutuated about the horse which he has taken 


under his especial” patronage, that, although he has never seen the colour of its 
tail, he almost believes it to belong to himself, simply because he has invested 
two crowns, one on the top of the other, in backing him for a great coming 
event. ‘There sre some jurists of the public press, moreover, who would seem to 


sanction such impressions, having very deliberately Jaid it down as law,“ erowner’s 


law,” that although the man who bred or ;urchased the horse,and pays for his keep 
and training, and the stakes he may Jose, and other little incidental etceteras, isits 
nominal owner, the anima) is in reality public property, and should be made to 
run upon all occasions whether he can or will, just to satisfy the prejudices of 
those who have honoured him by supporting his pretensions in the market. The 
soundness of this doctrine has not yet been authoritatively established by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench; but a little more than a twelvemonth ago it was inci- 
dentally involved in a case gravely argued before the Court of Chancery, as to 
whether a certain horse—Bolingbroke to wit— should be compelled to run, and 
run his best, for the Jast year’s Derby, in rpite of the supposed predilections and 
wishes of its owner to the contrary. And to the great contentment of the 
public, the decision was in the affirmative, and Bolingbroke ran but did not win. 

To return to the eubject of betting: it must be obvious, that, if I back a horse 
for the Derby, twelve months before the race, at long odds, say 500 to 10, and 
that horse dies, or goes wrong in the interim, I must either lose my £10, or back 
another horseforthe chance of winning. So, also, if 1 back one horse, the best. in any 
particular stable, we will suppose, and then leur of another as good or better 
n another stable, I am tempted to back that horse also; and so on witha 
dozen more, picking, as I fondly flatter myself, the most likely horses of the 
whole entry. But, whilst my information, or judgment, or eaprice, or good 
luck may occasion my backing the winner amongst this numerous lot, there are 
hundreds of others who are not so fortunate—hundreds, ay, thousands, who, 
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amongst them, back almost every horse in the entry, at odds not of 196 to 1, . 


as they would, supposing the horses had remained at a level chance, but at odds 
much shorter—at 50, 40, 30—ay, 10 and 5 to 1. Notably, two horses, Grecian 
and Mountain Deer, have been backed for enormous sums, in the course of the 
winter and spring, at 5 and 6 to 1 respectively; neither of which, for many weeks 
past, has been considered to have the remotest chance of winning. As a 
natural consequence of their decline, other horses have come into equal, and even 
better favour: two being at 6 and4to1; besides dozens that have been at 12, 
10, 8, and 6 to 1. Now, only imagine the balance account of the man who 
should have laid all these odds; that is, who should have steadily backed the 
chances of “the field” against each of these particular favourites of the day. 
It must stand to reason, requiring little calculation to prove it, that he must 
receive, in bets lost to him, much more than he will have to pay, even should 
one of the heavily-backed favourites win ; whilst, should an “outsider,” or non- 
favourite horse win, bis gains will be proportionably greater, inasrnuch as the 
larger stakes on the favourite, instead of the smaller stakes upon the outsider, 
will go to swell the credit-side of his account. To make this position clear by 
illustration: if I have laid 500 to 100 against A, and 500 to 10 against B, of 
course I would rather B won than A, because I should receive £100 instead of 
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SKETCH ON THK ROAD,—THE COCK INN, SUTTON. 


£10 to put against my 2500. Observing that a professional bettor, or amount against every horse—say £5000 against each—he is more ge- Smith, £12,000 ; J. Letts, £12,000. Also the wills of the Earlof Airlie and Si 
nerally able to lay the full sum againat favourites than outsiders, the H. 5. Northcote have been administered to. 


book-maker,” always lays, or proposes to lay, a certain maximum 


MUBDEN CHURCH. 


consequence being, that, when an outsider pops his nose in first past the 
judge, he gains many thousands to the “ bookmaker.” 

There are bookmakers of all sorts and sizes, from the lordling or 
exquisite, whe proclaims his readiness to deal with the world at large, in 
very genteel accents, partaking equally of a drawl and a lisp, and notes 
down his bets with gold pencil on gilt-edged betting-book ; and the levia- 
than who lays £50,000 with as little concern aa fifty pence, and bawls out 
full statement of everything he can do with a voice as loud as that of a 
boatswain’s mate, to the little speculator in cigar-shop or betting-office, 
who takes your shilling to return you six about Teddington, and gives 
you a dirty printed card by way of a voucher for the transaction. 0. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


MERTON AND MORDEN CHURCHES. 


‘THESE are two road-side ‘‘ Nooks” familiar to most visitors of Epsom. 
Merton Church, however, lies at some distance from the road, andis a 
long and narrow structure, merely consisting of a nave and chancel, a 
north entrance-porch, and a small gpire issuing from the roof at the 
west end, and containing three bells. The walls are chiefly of flint 
coated with plaister, and may, possibly, be those of the ancient church 
mentioned in Domesday Book: the doorway is surmounted by a Norman 
arch, with zig-zag mouldings. In the churchyard lies a benevolent 
native of Merton, who was embroiderer to Charles II., and bequeathed 
tenements and land for apprenticing children of poor parishioners. 

Morden Church, a long and narrow fabric, dedicated to St. Lawrence, 
was rebuilt with brick about the year 1636. The ancient windows are of 
stone, and in the pointed style; that at the east end is elegant. The 
building consists of a nave and chancel, with a low embattled tower at the 
west end (containing three bells), and a small south porch, forming the 
chief entrance. The east window has some fine stained and painted 
glass ; the dove and cherubim, in the upper compartment, being designed 
by an accomplished lady long resident in the parish. The church con- 
tains numerous monuments, gravestones, and inscriptions on brass, to the 
memory of distinguished families; and in the churchyard are a few tombs 
of old families. 


ABREGE EN FRANCAIS DE LA Lor PRovisorre sur L'EXposttion 
pe 1351.—THe Prorection or Inventions AcT For THE EXxutBITION oF 1851. 
—This brief supplement to Godson and Burke's work on patents and copyright 
has a somewhat curious feature. It gives the law relative to the Exhibition of 
1451 im French as well as English, and will,no doubt, prove useful to all 
foreigners taking an interest in the Crystal Palace and its wonders. 
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NATIONAL SPORTS. 


After the plethora of Epsom a week’s rest will not be unacceptable to the 
metropolitan, and from the engagements on paper they are likely to. have it, ma) 
only race-meeting announced being Harpenden, on Wednesday; Wye, 
Thursday; and North Herts, on Friday—all small affairs, and te wie rH 
prove very attractive except in the immediate locality, On Monday there wil 
be interesting matches at Lord’s and Gainsborough ; on Tuesday, at Denne oa, 
Sussex; on Thursday, at Cambridge, Manchester, and the Oval (Kennington) ; 
and on Saturday at Cambridge. The Thames Yacht Club have their first match 
from Erith to the Nore and back on Monday. This isthe only aquatic feature 
of any interest. 


EPSOM RACES—Turspar. 

It is scarcely possible that a meeting could have commenced under more fa- 
vourable auspices ; the weather was fine, the fields unusually large, the sport 
excellent, and speculation brisk. The list showed a vast improvement, averag- 
ing five ri per diem, with £975 added money. The attendance including 
many of th satig supporters of the turf, was good, and in numbers about an 
average for a first day. The ground, notwithstanding the late rains, was hard. 
A capital racefor the Heathcote Plate brought the sports to a close shortly after 
five of The following is a return :— 

The Craven Stakes of 10 sovs cach, and 25 added,—Lord Stanley's Uriel (F. 
Butler), 1. Mr, H. G ‘Thompson's Gholab Singh (Osborne), 2. 

The Honton Sraxkes of 3 sovs cach, and 25 added.—Mr. Dawson’s Reversion 
(Cartwrisht), 1. Mr. Shrimpton’s Arlette (Gilbert), 2. 

The Manon (Handicap) Puate of £100,—Mr. Burgess’ Narcissus (Cowley), 1. 
Mr. Drinkald's Dulcet (Pavis), 2. 

The Woopcots xes of 10 sovs each, with 100 added.—Mr. J. Clark’s Eleot 
(Whitehouse), 1, Mr. Gratwicke’s Flirt (Kitchener), 2. 

The Heatncore Pirate of £50 (Handicap).—Mr, ormby'e Teeswater (R. 
Sherwood), 1, Mr, Drinkald’s Thornhill (Rodney), 2 

WEDNESDAY,—THE DERBY. 

The all-eventful day dawned auspiciously; and, thongh the sky was a little 
overcast throughout the greater part of the morning, the rain held off, An im- 
me 
seldom known a fuller Derby day. Amongst the more distinguished of those 
present were the Duke and Duchess of Nemours, Prince Henry of the Nether- 
lands, the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, Lords Waterford, 
Worcestur, Stanley, Eglinton, Zetland, Granville, Glasgow. and Enfield March, 
SirJ. Hawley, Sir W, Codrington, Sir iH. Campbell, Sir R. Peel, Col. Peel, &e. 

The betting was spirited, and the number of runners greater by one than on 
any previous occasion; the race, since the decline of Grecian, Mountain Deer, 
Newmin-ter, and some other favourites, being considered a very “ open” one, 
On the other hand, Teddington was still steadily in favour with his party, leay- 
ing off at very short odds indeed, being in some few cases backed at evens; and, 
if the report were true, that he had been tried to give Vatican (a good 5-year 
old) 81b., his winning appeared to be a certainty, “ barring accidents.” Mari- 
borough Buck, Prime Minister, Neasham, and Theseus were next in favour, 
being considered “good things” by their respective friends. The result, 
however, proved the vanity of their pretensions, and established the su- 
premacy of “ the crack,” with scarcely the resemblance of # contest. 
dington, having been close in waiting up the hill, took the lead at the mile 
post, and kept it to the end, winning by a clear length, Marlborough Buck—a fine 
horse, but whose appearance struck us as too fleshy—made a vain attempt to 
reach him all the way up from the distance, and come in second; followed in 
order by Neasham, Hernandez, and Prime Minister. The rest were all tailed off, 
with the exception of Theseus, Ariosto, and Lamartine, who were pretty well up 
at the finish, Run in 2 minutes 51 seconds. Value of the stakes, £5625. Sir 
J. Hawley and his friends win an immense stake—some say £70,000; and most 
of * the ring” are bit, Mr. Davies having a very bad £100,000 bouk. 

The racing commenced a few minutes after two o’clock with— 

The Boren Stakes of 3 sovs each, and 40 added.—Mr. Hornsby’s The Old 
Fox (C. Hornsby jun.), 1, Mr, Osbaldeston’s Joc-o'-Sot (Simpson), 2. 

THE DERBY KES of 50 sovs each, 


Sir J. Hawley'’s Teddington... oe (J. Marson) 1 
Mr. J. Clark’s Marlborough Buck nh «+ (G. Whitehouse) 2 
Mr. Wilkinson's Neasham —.. 5 EY (J. Holmes) 3 


Lord Enfivld's Hernandez (S.Mann) 4 

Betting.—3 to 1 agst Teddington—7 to 1 agst Marlborough Buck—7 to 1 agst 
Hernandez—7 to | agst Prime Minister—15 to 1 agst Constellation—15 to | agat 
Theseus—15 to 1 agst Neasham—22 to 1 agst Black Doctor—30 to | agst Lamar- 
tine—30 to | agst Hippolytus—40 to 1 agst Bonnie Dundee—50 to 1 agst Ariosto 
—and 1000 to 15 agst any other. 

Ersom Town Puate of 50 sovs.—Lord Stanley's em (Charlton), 1. Mr. 
Douglas’s Leybourne (A. Pavis), 2. 


eouescate 
The Dunpans Stakes,—Theorem, 1. Joc o’ Sot, 2. 
The Two-Year Ovp Stakes.—Aldine, 1. Lady in Waiting, 2. 
The Graxp Stanp PLaTs.—Ballet Girl, 1. Narcissus, 2. 
The Contam PLare.—Dulcet, 1. Teeswater, 2. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, May 25.—Prineess Helena born. Dr. Paley died, 1805. 
Monpay, 26 —St, Augustin, first Archbishop of Canterbury, died. 
TorspaY, 27.—Trinity ferm begins. 

¥ 8.—William Pitt born, 1756, 

Holy Thursday. Restoration of Charles II. 

Joan of Are burnt, 1431. 

“Length of night 7h. 49m, 


Fatay, 30 
Sarerpay, 31 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 31. 
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VENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPN, at thelr Gallery, & 
AST, irom Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, ts. Catalo; 
GEORGE, PRIPP, Secretary. 


TO MORE DISPUTES WITH CABMEN,—A_ beautiful 
AN Coppor. plato MAP of LONDON, arranged so as to show at a glance the Correct Cab- 
Fares ail over London, with the Cab Laws in the English and French languages.—Sold by 
SIMVKIN and Co ; Smith and sons, Strand; and all bookseliers. Price 64., in an elegant 


case for the Waistooat-pockot, 

} RITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, Ciapliasaris: ae 
Board, Clothing, and Fducation of Destoute Orphans of both sexes, of respectal 
paryuta.-cThe directors have the preasure of aunouncing: that the ANNIVERSARY DUNNER 
will take place at the Al BION TAVERN, Aldersgate-street, on TUESDAY, the 10th of JUNE 

next, when Henry Kemble, Esq. V.P.. bas kindly consented to preside. 
Geatlrmon willing to promote the Interest of thls Charity on tts occasion are earnestly re= 
quested to forward thelr names to the Honorary Sverutaries, to by added to the list of sewards, 
which will be published in the courve of a few days, 
JOUN DAVIS, A.B. 
CHARLES KEMBLE, A.M. Han Secs. 
ROBERT BICKERSTETH, A.M,, 


we 


Office, 11, Abehurch-lane 


rpue QUICKEST ROUTE to PARIS (ELEVEN HOURS 
or ) VIA Folkertone and Boulogne or Dover and Calals,—Sea Voyage, Two Hours. 
AS 1. EXPRESS TR*IN EVERY MORNING from the SOUTH-EASTERN RAIL- 


WAY Terminus, Londoo-bridgo, reaching Paris in the evening. 
Steam ships from Folkestone to Boulogne twice a day; from Dover to Calais three times: 


a day. 
Keturn Tickets (London to Paris and: back) are available for 15 days. 
The special Express Trains ran alternately vid Boulogne and Calais, starting from the 
Londoa-b:idgo Terminus as follows: — 
VIA Koulogno. 


‘Vid Calais. 


at 6.10 Ast. 


TRAIN. vid Dovor, leaves the London ge 
reaching Paris at9 6 clock the following morning, and Brussols. at half-past 9 


ASTERN CUUNTI¢s RALLWAY.—CHEAP TRIP to 

CAMBRIDGE, every SUNDAY.—A SPECIAL TRAIN will leave Bishopagate Station 

at Cambridge at 9.55 A.M, returning at 6 P.M., and due in London at 
back—First Cinss, Bs; 3 Third Class, 4s, 
By ‘Secretary. 


order, op kONEY, 
__ Bishopsgate Station, May 4, 1851. 
HEMIN de FER, EASTERN 


vy 
at $19 Ast. acriviny 
7.45 pa. Fares to ambridge 


COUNTIbS.—UN CON- 


sise concourse of people, as usual, were upon the ground, indeed we hay® | 
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} NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A DOUBLE NUMBER 


or 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS; 


INCLUDING 
AN EXHIBITION SUPPLEMENT. 


Paice One Saittne. 


*,* The Lance Paint, givin with every copy of the present Number, is intended 
“to form the Frontispiece of the current Volume (XVIII) 


| For Replies to Correspondents, see also so Page 465 of the Supplement published 
with the present Number, 

The Wotton-under-Edge Illustration will appear next week. 

| The Report from Welshpool did not resch us in time for insertion. 

In our Journal of Jast week it was erroneously stated that Mr. Selous was com- 
missioned to paint a ‘ Panorama” of the Great Exhibition; whereas, Mr. 
Selous’s picture will be the inauguration on May 1. 


lar A large Interior View of the Crystal Palace is in the hands of the En- 
gravers, and will shortly be announced for publication. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—DON GIOVANNI.— 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—It is respectfully sunounord that a Grand Bxtra Night 

will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, MA 2h, Mast when will be Laiesme per rg 4 
chef d'ceurre, entitled DON GIOVANNI, with the following -—Don 
Giovanni, Sig Coletth; Don Ottavio, Sig, Calzol jasatto, Tabinches here Com- 
mendators, Sig Scapint; Leporello, Sig Labluche, Donna pends fdme Fiorentint; Donna 
Elvira, Mdme Giuliani; Zorlina, Mdme Sontag, In the Ball Scene, ae Carlotta = 
and Mdlle Amalie Ferraris will dance Mosart's celebrated ‘* Minuet With various En- 
tertainments in the Hallet Department; in whieh Mdile Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle Amalio 
Ferraris, and M Paul Tagtioni will appear.—Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and bar tobe 
it ‘te Box-offies of the theatre. Doors open at 7, the opera to commenge at Half-past 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—SOIREES | EXTRAOR. 
DINAIRES. WEDNESDAY, 28h MAY.—To accommodate the, great influx of 
Visitors at this great epoch, a xerios of GRAND EXTRA NIGHTS, in aston to the usa) 
Bubseription Nights, will be given for a short period, on MONDAYS. WEDNESDAYS, and 
FRIDAYS. dus announcements of which will be given, The First SOIREE EXTRAORDI- 
NAIRE will take place on WEDNESDAY, 28h MAY, when will be presented Becthoven’s 
celebrated opera. FIDELIO. Principal characters by Maile Sopbe Cruvelli, Mdme @uiliani, 
Signorl Coleitl. Balanohi, Mercurial, Casanova, and Mr Ainis Keercs. To bo preerded 
| the 3d and 3 acta of MASANIELLO, Privelpal parte by Malle Montt. Slgnort Pardini 
Balanchi, Lorenzo, and M, Massol, And various entertainments in let Dupartment, 
comprising the talent of Malle Carlotta Gris, MdYe Arma‘ia Ferrari Mat Poult Btephan, 
Mailes Rosa, Esper, Jullen, Lamourenx, Allegrint, Pasesles, Rathor, Bhrick, 
Gosselin, and Paul Tagliont. ‘The Second SOIRKE EXTHAORDINAING will take place on 
D. AY font, 


YAL PRINCESS THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 


MONDAY, MAY 96, the MERCHANT of VENICE, APARTMENTS, and the ALHAM- 

eeday, 47, she Prisoner of War, Pauling, and the Alkambra. Wednesday. 28, the 
Wife's Seeret, Apartments, and ‘no Albambra Love ina Apartments, 
and the Alhambra. Friday, 30, T Night pasta, ‘and ‘the Alhambra. Saturday, 
31, n New Play, called the DURES Swaok (by A. R. Slows, Esq. author of the Templar), 
Apartments, aud the Alhambra. 


IRENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S THKATRE— 


Last week of the present season of Comedie and Tae —Mons RAVEL, will have 
the honour of appearing, on MONDAY EVENING, 26, on which oocasion will be pro- 
auced a now Comédic vaudeville, entitled UN MONSIEUR QUI CN LES FEMMES; ands a 
now Fareo, entitled QUI SE DISPUTE, 5'ADORE,—Mr. MITCHELL begs also to announce 
that the engagement of Mdilo RACHEL will positively wane on MONDAY, JUNB 
Fee — aud Stalls, at Mr. MITCHELL'S Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; and at the 

x Office, 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr W BATTY.—On MONDAY EVENING, May 26th, and every evening 
during the week, will be represented the Grand Historical Spoctacle of EUBANOR the AMA- 
ZON; or, Tho Quoen of Franco and England, with ail its original effcota and magnisoent ta- 
blonu. ‘To be followed by Baby's inimitable and popu'ar ECELNES of the ARENA. embracing 
the eciat of forigand British talont, "The whole, coneluding with the laughable farce vehich 
gn ench representation olfots roars of laughter, entisied HURCULES, KING of CLUBS.—Dox- 
office open from 11 till 4 daily, 


CRAMER BRALE, and Co.'s, 20) 


PERFORM on the SAX-HORNS this ‘Evening, In Liverpool. Vocalist, Miss M. 
O'Connor; Pianist, Mrs. R. A. Brown. And will return to town on the 26th. All letters to 
be directed to H. DisTIN, $1, Cranbourn-street, » jon. 


ERNST’S GRAND CONCERT, on MONDAY EVEN- 

e ING, JUNE 2.—Vocalints: Miss C. bie Malle Zerr, Mille Groumann, Miss 

Browne, Herr Reichart, M. Stockhauson, &e. Ernst will perform Beothowen's Grand 

Concerto. Signor Piattl other oclebrated instrumentalists are engaged ‘The Orch: stra 

will be solected from the Italian and Phitharmonic. Tickets ‘Stalls ot CHAMER 
BRALE, and Co.'s, 201, Regent-street; | and all principal musicaciiers. 


R. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT.—Mr. JOHN 


PARRY will give his NOTES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, on WEDNES- 
DAY ext THUNSDAT, Bey 21 and 32, at the re Ea CAMBRIDGE; on Friday, May 
23, at Lynn; and on Wednesday and nd 29, at the Assembly itoom, 
Norwich, 
R. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT, MUSIC 
HALL, STORE-STREET, BEDFORD UARE.—Mr, JOHN PARRY will ropeat his 
NOTES, Vocal and 1 at all, on MONDAY EVENING next MAY 
19, commencing at Halt =a be hed at the Music Shor: Stalls to be had 
only of Messrs. C. Olivier, 41 


, New Hond-street; and Mesars’ Ik, Olilvier, 19, Old Bond~ 
tient): Private Bones ap ba ekatatoe Beet (tle 


RS. W. SINCLAIR’S EVENINGS with the SCOTTISH 
BARDS, MUSIC HALL. Store-street.— Mra, W. Sinclair will give her Sec\nd Enter 
talument at the above rooms on FRIDAY RBVENING. MAY 20, commencing *t Right 0 clock. 
Miss Sinclair bgied singe at tho Pianoforte.—Tickots,2s; Reserved Senta, 28 Gd; Private Boxe 
‘Vos and 208, to be had of Messrs, CAMPBELL, RANSYORD, and Co., ox ‘New Bond-street; ani 
‘at the Music Hall, and at the principal music-shops. 


KETCHES of SOCIAL LIFE—Mr. JOHN MILES will 

is now and original Entertainment, entitlod SKETCHES of SOCIAL LIFE; 

or Ligh ad. Bnd of Cureasen as the New Towa Hall, Brentford, en Monday eveni7g, 
fay 26 ; and at tho News Public Rooms, Reading, on Wednesday, May 


Roe BERT SMITH’S ENTERTAIN MENT — Mr. 
A H will give his New and Popular Entertainment, the OVERLAND 
MAIL, illustrate by a perlen of DIOTAMIC VIEWS. painted expres by Mr, W. BEVER- 
X, at the MARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Edward.stroet, 
a PRIDAY Eveniog next, MAY 20, Doors open at Haif-part Seven com 
Institution may obtain tickets at half the above Bomig fete bi sual laa 


R. AGUILAR respe 


ir ‘Signor ifaronesi suit Hore Potent Violin, Morr Ernst; 'contra-barso 
3 plunofurte, Mr. Aguilar. The Orchestra, selected from thy Royal Itslian 
Opera, will be ‘complete in evory Cepartment; leader, Mr Willy; conductors, Messrs Anschnez 
and Sci "Among. other} will be for ihe first time in Fnglond. Mr- 
Aguilar s Symphony in E Minor Tickota, 7s each; reserved seats, half-a-guinea; to be pro- 
Wogent trot corner of Hanovercatvet; ud at tha rauldence of Mr Novices e8 Upped 
Norton-strest, Portland-road. 4 eo ai ean 


ACEED (PaRMON IC SOUIKTY, EXETER-HALL.— 

juctor, Mr ‘A.—FRIDAY NEXT, MAY '30, will. be ted Handel's 

SSIAH. Vocaliste: Miss Cathorine Hayos, Biss & Birch, Miss Dolby, Mis St Williams, Mr 

Sims Reeves, and Herr Formds, The Orchestra. the most extensive availuble in Exeter-hall, 

Will consist of ‘facading 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickots, Sx: Reserved, 5s 
‘Area, numbered seats, I each; Society's Office, - 

Mr. BOWLRY, 53, Charing-croes. < Le a aie 


HILHARMONIC ee a —The Subscribers ela Pab- 


Vooul performers: Mdmo Castellan and 
ak vat Cars g! i 10s; triple tickets, £2 38; to be obtained 


USICAL UNION.—FOURTH MATINEE.—TUESDAY, 

MAY = -Willis's Rooms.—Quartet, Onslow; Pianoforte Quartet No, 2, ‘Mondele~ 
+ Quartet, in F, Beethoven; Fantasia; Violoncello Bolo. Executants—Sainton, 
Deloffre, Hill, Heer Menter, violoncellist (from the Court of Munich). and Herr Pauer, pianist, 
from Vienna. Stran; 3 within! to be had at CRAMER and Co.'s, 201, Regent-street, 108 6d 
each. No Artist admitted without a ticket, owing to the increascd number of members. 


Bae HIPPODROME, KENSINGTON, On MON- 
DAY, JURE. 3, in edaition tothe grand roatiue, of. armuseraen IN, the 
Splabrated make an ascent 


pen gd tunity of 
belo pageant 
Jey's Amphil 


ATIYS envision eral KENSINGTON, now open Gaily. 


—Mr. Bare be much j 


of making an ascent can ascertain the terms at the Box-offico, 


pkg 
First Class 


OVE'S ENTERTAINMENTS.—On MONDAY, JUNE 2d, 
at the LITERARY INSTITUTION, Kentish Town, Mr. LOVE will introdues, for the 

firs time hero, his VOYAGE 10 HAMBURG: 10 be followed by his widely-renownod coll 

of PAST 'EN O'CLOCK and a CLOUDY NIGHT; or, ‘The Watchman; In which 

‘voico will be heard from a distance of more than a quarter of a mile from the Rooms, with 

other Entertainments, Begin at half-past Kight; doors open at Bight, Reserved seats, 3s; 

frat class, 2s; Gallery, 


NPRECEDENTED SUCCESS.—SALLE de Mons. ROBIN 
332, Piccadilly, eppostie the Haymarket—Sole Lessee, Mons. Robin-—Mons. and 
Madame ROBIN, from’ Paris, whove first # nee in Lindon has mot high 
patronage, will continue every Kvening at Eight o'ioek, their inimitable tie SOIREES PAIL: 
ETENNES and FANTASTIQUES, which are re composed of ths del med by com- 
mand befiro her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, at Windsor, on the 25th ef April— 
Every Wednosday and Friday, at Maif-past Two Dios ys Morntun Feriorssmes. 


K XTRAORDINARY ATTRACLION,—PRINCESS’ CON- 

CERT ROOM, Castle-ntreet, Oxford-stroct.—B. BOSCO will giv representations of 
MAGIA RGYPLIENNE and PRESTIDIGITATION every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY in each weok, to begin on the 38th ef MAY. The Dey Bill'will announce the go- 
trral programme of ell. the tepresentations. Tickets of admisrion to be had ovly at the 
Priness' Coneort Koum. vores open at Half-past 7 o'Clook; to commence at Half-paat 8 
precissly. 


rps FAIRY QUEEN.—This most interesting and diminutive 

little child, when born, weighed only 14 pound; sho is now 14 months old, weighs 5 
pounds, and monsures only 16 inches in height, her feet are but 2 inches in aud she is 
perfect in every limb and feature. May be seen from 10 till 1, from 2 tili 4, and from 7 
pois 1s; childrem half-price. Remo’ to Islington, corner of Hali-strect, Gos- 
well-road. 


ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET.— 
‘Tho Diorama of tho OVERLAND ROUTE to INDIA, exhibiting the following places, 
Southampton, Bay of Biscay, Cintra, Tarita, the Tagus, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Sues, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Caloutta, and tho addition’ of the 
“Taj Mehal" (the exterior by moonlight, the béaiatiful geterny, And th orgvons intacor) a is 
now open daily, at 12,3, and 8 o'clock. Admission, Is., 2s. 
an hour before each representation. 


J. ELLA, Director 
BORAT: FUND,—The Committee a beg to acquaint the patrons 
subscribers, that their annual BENEFIT CONCERT will take a ate atthe HANOVER- 
sqoan ROOMS. on fen Evening, June 10, 1851, when & performance of Handel's 
department x be 

Principal Vocalist, Mi ‘and Mien “Dalby; 3, Donald i ing, te 
Beats Numbered 


Conductor, Sir H. R. 
pines 
Bale and of usw 


a Laue F 
saya Secs Thad at all the 
“A PQLIDNICON. Daily pa Two.—Mr. wane Juvenile 


, the Collins Family,—Tuesday, Th 
aturday. vein ena fan owen te the Caine oniy, Mid erie I “aga hasten, 
Boyal Maslc-hail, adjotzing Lomtiver Arcndes rene a ace 


M& ‘THACKERAY’S LECTURES on the ENGLISH 


HUMOURIBTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. their Lives and Writings, their 
Friends and Associates. WILLIS's ROOMS, , St. James's. the PECOND 
LECTURE will take a THURSDAY Morning next, YMAT Sin, commencing at Threo 

0 coe of Leetures will contals nojiees ot Hwift, Pope, and Gwy 
‘terne, and Goldarn' 


ir Micchelt's 
Library, 1, St James’s-atreot; Messrs Chi 
Bmith and Elder, shill. 


RS. FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS of SHAKSPEARE. 
—WILLI#'S ROOMA, King-street, Bt. James’s.— Mr. MITCHELT Bataan 
Bounces that Mrs. FANNY REMBLE will ‘witiina TE the of MOR 
READINGS at the END of tho MONTH. Final 


and Messre 


PY caimit Four, £1 in 
Seats. ats Family Tickets, to admit Pour, £1 
7 be vecured i 
iit Windsor oo omit 


Seate 
INDSOK CAS TLE. .—No Visitor 
‘hibition of Private s Castle. 
pas pas prime dy y JOSEPIC NASH, ene Sinpence cache Wei Tavton's Lit 


ABE MONUMENT, the interior peviIng 
inted throughout, is OPEN for public INSPECTIU! 
until ouk, Admission to the Gallery, from whenee an unequalled 
adjacent country may be obtained. 3d each person. 


Beene TER GALLERY.—Cards to view the Bridge- 
water Gallery, at Bi Lei Hour. Cleveland-square. can be obtained from Mes-rs 
Smivh, 137, New Bond-street; Mitohell, 33, Old Bond-street: Mr Sams. |. St James's- 
street; H Graves and Co, 6, Pall-Mall; Colneghi ana Co, 18, Pall-Mal! Rast; Ackermann and 
Co, 96, Strand; Mr Moore. 28, ‘Threadnecdle-street, The Gallery will open on MONDAY. the 
78, Tuondays. Thursdays, amd Fridsys, from Ten 

till Five. Catalogues may be had etDhonere Smith’s, and at the Gallery. 


been cleansed and re- 
from Eight in the morning 
unequalled View of Londcn and the 


HE LARGEST SACRED DIORAMA EVER EXUIBITED. 
—JERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND.—The aecuracy and beauty of this magnific:nt 

Series of Moving Pictures have been testified by Lord , author of * Letters from the 

Holy Land," as well as by many other eminent travellers who have visited Palestine. 

Painted under the dirvetion of Mr, W. REVERLEY, trom gofual Sketches by Mr. W. H. BART. 

ELT, author of * Walks about Jerusalem,” &e. ‘Now Exhibiting Daily, with Splendid Mu- 

Neal cod. Dloramic Pitsets, at 2. 3eand & o'olock. admission, 185 Seats, 28 

FORGE'S GALLARY, Tyde-Park-corner. 


ANVARD'S PANORAMA at DERBY and DUBLIN.— 
Banvard's Great Original Panorama of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers, the 
Samo that was exhibited by oyat commend before ber Majasiy the Queen at Windsor Chatle. 
‘opens at the Mechanios’ Insti ution, Derby, on MONDAY EVENING MAY 26th. for FIVE 
TAYS ONLY; and at the Kotundo, Dublin, on MONDAY EVENING, June nd, for just two 
woeks,—Fxhibitions at Two and at Eight o'clock. 


UBISTS. ~GALLERY.—MR. CHARLES MARSHALL'S 


rope ; the scenery 
Venice ; Excursions through Switzerland &e,; nccompenied 
scriptions. —Hours ‘of Exhibition, at as Zweite, ‘Three, and 
hour before commencement. Admissio: 


TECTRO-BIOLOGY.— Mr G. W. STONE begs to announce 
ghoy eae 


by Disterjoal 
Bight o'Clock. Doors open half an 


lo repeat athe MAW 

state. wi 

17, Edward. hy day, My Ma: 
331n 


mea ey a Biches A Mimieion: lot: Rerest 
MM Enatter rent -—Madame EMILIB, the celebrated SOMNAM- 


* One of the chief * Lions’ of the day.”—Times, 


E CHINESE LADY, PWAN- YE-R( )O, with Feet only 

Two Inches and a Half in Length La NATIVE PROFESSOR of MUSIC. hie to 
lnterestlog CHILDREN, and INTERPRETER Exhibiting DAILY. tn their gay holiday attire, 
at the celebrated CHINESE COLLECTION, Albert Gato, Hyde Park, ‘The unrivalled 8ax= 
fora Feforolers cerry sffarnnon’ kid creat Acmstenia to the/i ton Btnbh lane. ta, 


KAND CELESTIAL FESTIVALS. —RvYAL CHINESE 


seated sto graciously recel ajesty the haces nt the ‘opening of the Crystal Palace, 
natin fe dae eu ng a Reries of Bplen 

PESTIVALS, of FEASTS of LANTER! a on board the ROYAL CHIN JUNK, upon a 

reale of unexampled including Tiluminations, Music, Saestiog, Ci 

Dancing, Notwithstai the enormous outlay, the paiciee of admission will be, as heretofore, 

Is. the for these Fetes, the with its Museum ’ 

will remain remain on ext Vin from Ten orGlock, watt a 


((ATALOGUE of the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 


TION.—Ji blished, a Edd bbe aad ee Pd the BAe) lustratio, 
FOUCAULT'S E Exrkeiments im proof of the EARTH'S: Domnusti ated 
daily ; nearly 100 mien tas Onetuers HEH Haan’ th» great eco- 

pomy in as well ne its applieabill y to other n eful 


ier rid PB el warlaty of of Fae ee: seatieton, ‘works of art recently deposited — 


m= Leen cient tterton, Heq., &c. &e,—Open every 


pre heater te Sa 
Pe ee ee oe 
one a 


315, sixteen doors weet of : IPEN from Ten In the morning 
‘until Ten at) Poplar of the Structure and Functions of thy body 
si. | Bt be by an Engl h Medical Gentleman every % By Is; Nbastas 


L ypc BULL=T. from Paris. who bas had the hood of being contulted by Louls Napolnon | =A — a ee 
cee fe a i se aie Ea Rar | tm ol Can oe na age bn eoguentad OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE — 
Seeirlane ee neteun se lere Classe bat ade Clanee: Goht duster Cee Map eee na | REIT Boho. Madame Fmilfe is the obly speaks every lan- ong IsoPAR on SATURDAY, yay and DAY, est MONDAY Afurome eat oy Sante 
tracer pouroot alan voir dans wa aur, et tek pia de ae Cgc de guage in nen by ot 
om pres ears Jardins ot eure paras, 1a lle risiir Cara, ot 3d liege Chapel, BSxeTIAN “HALL, .—Daily, at ue Three TonLoGeaL GARDENS, 1 preted al —An ELE- 
‘PASTERN COUNTIES BISENBAHN.—JEDEN | toot wlohe. SOx ani CAUIFORSE, ernie FOORY A ced apna rm vay rs twin he HIPRORO TASS, greta My teste the, Ceroy af Bayi The ued 
aed A te tlt i natal Hea, i! | cara ees tl Wala, ee ee aor acer ee era, 
“2 sare san eaasagiael Ui aL maa [SEEAIOGY an GFOLOUE —aie TENNANT, Me A aAMD MATION AE CHCTERY ESTING. TsI=Ope 

‘a “ an —! ‘I’, Mine- y LON, a = 
ehh der plttze nach Cambridge und wieder murtick, Iste Classe, 8s; 2te Classe, 63; Sto Melon ling, mhoCsUNE.« pas = : ERY MEET , 1851,—Open 
Fronts werden dort ia clades Tag ind Kesten die boruhmten Collegien Cam- icrontsen MINERALOOY, wits a view to facilitate the Y;, 08 of the MERTING wil take placs ar tb6 ao HOY! 1. LEAMINGTON SPA, 
brldse'a thoy den bent ORrtoa und Faroe. we ‘ten sobonen Flava Cam, besichtigen kane. npplication of Minoral Substances in the Arts —Persons wishing to Son the: Claes ere xa ia, ‘on the 25th and 26th of JUNE, under the masons “upwi rds of one 
Div Kapetio bey ry Coliego” ist anorkaunt das sobens wortheswo ‘Englands. quosted to send their mamaes to Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, jon. of Gentry of baled ode oe (stat eee ee 
Bishopsgat 4 when Prizes, a! ovr Hunde 
ONDON and SOUTH-WESTEEN RAILWAY—| V wee e, Chae SV ee eae isan Gor gcaaree Eeimaeael i tortard 
To Visitors to the Exhibition of 40); and Suburban Residents on the Itlekmond Line, ulin Con Ment on MONDAY, May's ‘se Sty Topher ih svi Mae Fayre Sr to the Key. UCTAVIS LUAKD, the Mont, Sevenoaks, Hono~ 
Bl epronc ees cvening — at ‘Temple of Concord,” with ‘THANIEL MERRIDEW, 53, Russell-terrece, Leamington, Hono= 
On and doer Ito Api Trl ml ‘Trate the ‘Watedlod Station’ Dally 08:19: 90e See we Dar! nat Balls Mees Aan pee his oxtensive corps phere ae pt 2 ek order on Leaminge 
at Night, for Windsor ( i. stations), enabling persons to enjoy the Evening | of eminent i . by. Pir at ‘or Warwick, or to Merms. Willems. Deacon, 
Amusement of the Metropolis to nae cert an eet ie Een ay oe eee beetles arias Programmes: PS Se man ens peer enOF Seiaeey sy, 
‘Waterloo Station, March, 185}. ‘General Manager of Trafiic. Doure dhea at Bight o'clock adsainelon, Ballea-Growe.so Director, Mr. ° aS 8 Apa 2 18a 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Max 24, 1851.) 
THE, NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.— 

Now publishing in monthly volumes, each containing from 300 to 320 
pages, S8vo, handsomely printed and bound, and profusely illustrated, price 


The following 
Vol. 1 


tant will be ready Volume V., 
THE ORBS OF HEAVEN. 
Or, The Planetary and Stellar Worlds § 
A Popular Exposition of the Great Discoveries and Theories of Modern As- 
ca By 0. M. MITCHEL, A.\., Director of the Observatory at Cincinnati, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1851. 


‘Tue question of Transportation, brought forward on Tuesday night 
by Sir William Molesworth, is one that the House of Commons does 
ill to treat with the discourtesy of a count out. Whether consi- , 
dered in all its bearings, or simply in reference to the particular 
colony of Van Diemen’s Land, to which Sir William Molesworth | 
confined it, the question demanded the most respectful attention. | 
When Van Diemen’s Land shall take the settlement of the matter 
into its own hands, as far as its own interests are concerned, the 
House of Commons and the Government will doubtless endeavour 
to make amends for the present neglect with which they have 
treated the serious grievance and the respectful remonstrance of that 
colony. Whether it will not then be too late for the discussion, re- 
mains to be seen. 

The general question of transportation is one that concerns the 
home Government in the first instance. Hitherto the proper treat- 
ment of the criminal population of this country has been the 
most puzzling of all the puzzling problems of our civilisation. Our 
forefathers, not a hundred years ago, had a short and easy me- 
thod with their felons. To get rid of them, they simply hanged 
them. It was the most obvious and facile process; and shop- 
breakers, pickpockets, sheep-stealers, coiners, forgers, and mur- 
derers were all subjected to the same punishment. They were put 
out of the way by strangulation, and no further expense or 
trouble was incurred. Easy as this plan was, it was not 
Without its objections. It was rather too clumsy and_bar- 
barons, rather too inhuman and unchristian to be tolerated in a 
society that claimed to be at the head of civilisation. So 
an improvement took place. As we could not continue the 
easy process of killing off our thieves, our lawmakers adopted 
the next most easy means in their power, and shipped them 
off to the Antipodes. “We may not strangle you any longer,” 
said the voice of the country, “but we will put fifteen thousand 
miles between you and us, and trust that we shall see no more of 
you.” This is the system which is still in operation, and which a 
large number of persons consider the only possible means of deal- 
ing with our criminal population. ‘There is, however, a third 
means, If a father have a bad son, it is not necessary either that 
he should kill him, or turn him out of his house, to be a burden oh 
his neighbours. ‘There is no reason why he should not try a refor- 
matory process at home, Toa certain extent this trial has been 
made in England, but hitherto without any success, and the great 
problem still waits for its solution. 

There is, it is true, a very large class of earnest philanthropists 
who have made this question their study, who, while they have little 
or no hope of ever being able to reform the adult felonry of England, 


have a yery strong notion that felonry might be very much dimi- 
nished in the next generation, if efforts were made to pre- 
vent crime than to punish it, and if the schoolmaster were more ex- 


tensively taken into the service of the State. They consider that 
the r of crime are continually recruited from the swarms of 
ignorance ; and that, with all our experiments and all our efforts, 
we have continually missed making the one experiment which 
would have been the most agreeable in itself, and the most likely | 
to be satisfactory—the _ experiment of educating in secular 
knowledge, and in morality and religion, the now utterly neglected 
children of the hopelessly poor and vicious portions of the com- 
munity. E 
Sir George Grey, in his reply to the able speech of Sir William 
Molesworth, deprecated the opening up of this great question, If | 
the House decided, said the Right Honourable Baronet, “to sanc- 
tion the general discontinuance of transportation, it would have to _ 
decide what should be done with our criminals.” Precisely so ; 
and, although at present it may be inconvenient to enter upon it, 
there are symptoms of such wide-spread dissatisfaction in our 
colonies, that the Government and legislature will be compelled to 
grapple with it, whether they like it or not, We have received 
one strong warning from the Cape of Good Hope. We now 
receive another, still stronger, from Van Diemen’s d. These’ 
colonies tell us pity that the proper treatment of our crimi- 
nal population our business, not theirs; and that they will 
not any longer it their territories to be overrun by our refuse, 
and to be, as Sir William Molesworth strongly—but not inaptly, © 
phrased it—the “ ces ” of our empire, | 
As regards Van Diemen’s Land, the case of the honest colonists | 
is a very hard one. They have received such shoals and swarms 
of our most desperate felons, that about two-fifths of the adult 
male population are estimated to be, or to have been, convicts. At | 
one time the proportion was still greater. “Such,” said Sir William 
Molesworth, “was the perverse insolence of that class, that they 
had actually threatened to drive out the free settlers as in- 
aie ie ied poe eet behold a one Pina “a, 
criminal republic, with li of g wrong, equali famy, 
and fraternity of guilt,” The colony of Van Diemen’s Land atl 
that the influx of this criminality into their territory may le 
stopped, and insists that the Home Government has broken faith 
with it, in not stopping the system years ago. The Government | 
denies the breach of faith: the Home Secretary makes a rambling 
speech, in which he promises nothing, and the House is thereupon 
0 out. We fear that this unhappy result will create not 
only a bad feeling against the Home Government, but that it will 
the first seeds of a disaffection of which the fruit will be the 
independence of more than one of our colonies. Whether we 
regard it as it concerns this country, or the particular colony that 
is aggrieved and demoralised by it, we must confess that we look 
the whole question 


OIG eae 
tr i it is more urgent tl 
the Government seems to ider it, and that an error has already 


been committed of which the remedy will be difficult, if not 


Tue Royal Commissioners*and the Executive Committee, and, 
in fact, all the gentlemen who have been concerned in the arrange- 
ments of the Great Exhibition, have achieved their arduous task 
in a manner the most admirable; it may therefore seem ungracious 
to find fault with them. But even they, with all their claims to 
the public gratitude, must nevertheless not expect that every error 
of jud; which the shall unnoticed; and it 
ite have tees ore a ee country, that we 
een 


sider their ill-ju 


to strate with them on what we must con- 
judged ‘3 i on em co) 
Exhibitors for admission to the 


considered, that, without the Exhibitors, there could have been no 
Exhibition, it seems a little too hard that manufacturers and others, 
who have expended, many of them, thousands of pounds towards 
the Exhibition, should have been denied a privilege, which any in- 
different person can command for three guineas. Even in the case 
of those whose contributions to the success of the Exhibition are 
comparatively trifling, and not worth in money yalue the price 
of a season ticket, the Commissioners might be generous 
enough to take the will for the deed. The Exhibition 
1S 80 prosperous a concern, that the Commissioners may 
well afford to look at the request made to them in some 
other point of view than the yulgar one of money. We notice 
that, in consequence of the refusal of the Commissioners 
to grant this simple favour, several meetings of the exhibitors have 
been held, to bring the case before the public; and we sincerely 
trust, that, even at this late period, the Royal Commisioners will 
reconsider the matter. The Exhibition is so popular, that it is a 
pity that any grievance should be alleged, or any annoyance felt 
with regard to it, especially by those who haye done so much for it 
asthe Exhi bitors. 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

The past week has lacked nothing of the courtly hospitality distinguishing 
that which preceded it. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, who, we rejoice to 
learn, continue in the enjoyment of excelleut health, haye received a large ac- 
cession of illustrious guests from the Continent since our last publication. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (brother and 
sister-in-law of Prince Albert), accompanied by his Royal Highuess the Duke 
Ernest of Wurtemberg, arrived at Buckingham Palace, at a quarter-past twelve 
o’clock on Saturday, on a visit to the Queen. His Serene Highness the Prince 
of Leiningen accompanied the Royal party to Buckingham Palace, and after- 
wards proceeded to Clarence-house, St. James's, on a visit to her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, 

On Saturday evening, the Queen, accompanied by the whole of the illustrious 
visitors at present enjoying the Royal hospitality, honoured the performance at 
the Royal Italian Opera with their presence. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort have paid daily visitsto the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and continue the inspection of its contents with increasing interest. 

On Monday the Queen gave a state ball at Buckingham Palace. 

On Tuesday the Queen held a court at Buckingham Palace, when his Excel- 
Jency Count Schimmelpennick, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiury of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, liad an audience of the Queen 
to present his letters of recal. On the same day, her Majesty and his Koyal 
Highness Prince Albert, with his Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia, inspected 
the historical picture of the meeting of Field-Marshal Prince Blacher and the 
Duke of Wellington on the evening of the victory of Waterloo, at La Belle Al- 
liance, which was submitted by the artist, Mr. Barker, 

On Wednesday their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the Dake and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 


Gotha, and the Duke Ernest of Wurtemberg, and his Serene Highness Prince | 


Edward of Saxe-Weimar, left Buckingham Palace, at eleven o'clock, to witness 
the Epsom Races. In attendance on the illustrious party were Conntess A, de 
Hacke, Countess Oriolla, Lord Alfred Paget, Count Piickler, Colonel Fischer, M. 
B. de Treskow, and Lieut. von Heinz. The Royal party travelled in three open 
ae and four, and returned to Buckingham Palace at half-past seven 
oc ie 


THE QUEEN’S BALL. 

On Monday the ete gave a State Ball at Buckingham Palace, to a most 
brilliant Court, the invitations exceeding 2100. Tne arrangements were 
similar to the first reception this season, the entire suite of state saloons 
being opened, and brilliantly illuminated with handsome crystal lustres 
and gilt chandeliers. The Garter-room and ante-room at the south end 
of the Picture Gallery were also opened for the accommodation of the numerous 
visitors. The choicest exotics and fragrant flowers were tastefully arranged in 


the alcove behind the elevated seats reserved for her Majesty and her Royal — 


guests, both in the Ball-room and alsoin the Throng-room; groups of flowers 
also adorned the Picture Gallery and the Grand Hall. The company begau to 
arrive soon after nine o'clock. 

Her Majesty the Qucen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert entered the 
grand saloon at a quarter befure ten o'clock, accompanied by her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, his Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia, his Royal 
Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, his Royal Highness the Duke Ernest of Wurtemburg, his Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Leiningen, and his Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe~ 


Weimar. 

Her Maj and her august circle passed through the assembled company in 
the grand saloon, and were conducted by the Lord Chamberlain to the Bull- 
room, where Mr, Boose’s quadrille band was in attendance. The general circle 
followed the Queen and Prince Albert and their Royal guests into the Ball-room, 

Her Majesty opened the ball with his Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia in 
& quadrilie at five minutes before ten, the vis-a-vis being his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the Duchess of Sutherland, The other members 
of the Royal party joined in this quadrille. 

After this dance, a number of quadrilles, waltzes, and other dances were per- 
formed in the ball by Mr. Boose’s quadrille band, 

Dancing afterwards commenced in the Throne-Room, 
was stationed. 

A State supper was served with regal magnificence soon after twelve, in the 
principal Dinner-room, on long ranges of tables; the splendour of the service 
being heightened by the consummate taste of the decorations. 

After the supper, on the night of the State Ball, her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert, accompanied by their Royal visitors, returned to the Ball-room, when a 
Highland reel was played by Mr. Mackay, her Majesty’s piper, which was 
danced by the following ladies and gentlemen:—Lord Berriedale and Lady 
Rachel Russell ; Cluny Macpherson and Miss Lister ; Mr. P, Gordon Cumming 
and Miss Stewart Mackenzie; the Master of Lovat and Miss Russell; the Hon. 
Mr. Charteris and Hon. Miss Charteris; Mr. J. F. Campbell, of Islay, and the 
Hon. Miss Stanley. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert quitted the Ball-room at ten minutes before two 
o'clock, accom, by the Prince and Princess of Prussia, Prince Frederick 
Wiliam of Prussia, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and the Duke 
Ernest of Wurtemburg, and the ball terminated. The whole of the brilliant as- 
sembly had quitted the Palace soon after three o'clock. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, Gold Stick in Waiting, was in attendance upon 
her Majesty at the ball. 


where Jullien’s band 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by 
the Princess Mary, left London for the Continent on Saturday morning, by ex- 
press train on the South-Eastern Railway. 

‘The Duke of Wellington gave a grand ball on Friday, the 17th, at 
Apsley-house, which was honoured with the presence of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Prussia, and all the leading members of the corps diplomatique and 
aristocracy at present in London, Above 1200 guests responded to the noble 
and gallant Duke’s invitation, and the festivities were prolonged until an ad- 
vanced hour. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §:. 


ARCHIDIACONAL VISITATION.—SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 


The Rev. Archdeacon Hale held his visitation at St. Sepulchre’s Church» 
Snow-hill, according to annual custom, on Thursday morning. After service, 
the Archdeacon 


d. 
remarked by several 


lifes, 


go 
There is little doubt 


hi d them that, although at a former period of his | 
i acenr Sesatat vi he had ere delivered ine — 
it an his. decided convic- 
manifested against 


language, the 
by many of the clergy of Roman Catholic doctrines, the adoration of the 
bere which so many were eau 


intonation of the service in paris! urches, wi observed were 
indications of a Romanising spirit, and contrary to the teaching of the English 
branch of the Catholic Chi He deprecated controversy, and urged the sole 


of St, George’s Bloomsb hho expressed the 
felt for the venerable Atchdeacon under the pain! 
been placed, and to thank him for his uncom- 
CN pardhyn tang ok of Christianity, set forth 
doctrines and teaching of the Church of England, 


OXFORD. ; 
Tus Royat Commisston of Inquiry.—In a convocation held on 
| Wednesday in the Sheldonian Theatre, a proposal to petition her Majesty to 
revoke the Roya! commission for inquiring into the studies and discipline of the 
University of Oxford; or that, if necessary, the petition may be taken into con~ 
sideration before the Queen in Conncil, the representatives of the niversity 
being permitted to attend and be heard, was carried by # majority of 141; the 
| number being—Placets, 249; non-placets, 105. 


The following preferments and appointments have recently been 
| made:—Deaneries Rural: The Kev. H. Corfe to be rural cean of the Arch~ 
| deaconry of Exeter, The Rey. William Collins Lukis to a deanery rural in the 
diocese of Salisbury, Rectory: The Rev. Edward Barker Frere to the rectory of 
Horsham, Suffolk. Vicarages: The Rev. T. Tunstall Smith to be vicar of 
Wirksworth, and rural dean, The Rey. John Harward to the vicarage of Whap~ 
lode, Lincolnshire. The Key. Charles Henry Swann to the vicarage of Hor- 
ninghold, Leicestershire. The Rev. George Beardaworth to the vicar'sge of 
pathog Kent. The Rev. Oswald Marriott to the vicarage of Goxhill, Lincoll~ 
shire. 

TEstIMONIALS,—The following clergymen have recently been pre- 
sented with testimonials of esteem and affection :—The Rey. Thomas Hodgens, 
late curate of Milborne Port, Dorset, from the congregation ; the Rev. Frederick 
Wilson Kittermaster, late of Bungor-Iscoed, Denbighshire, from the congrega~ 
tion; the Rev. J. Lindsey, on his resigning the curacy of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Taunton, from the congregation ; the Rey. John Sebastian Wilkins, lute assistant 
minister of St. Saviour’s, Chelsea, Middlesex, from the congregation ; the Rev. 
John Henry Arnold Walsh, perpetual curate of Christ Church, Warminster, and 
its first incumbent, on the twentieth anniversary of its consecration, from the 
communicants; the Rev. William Davies, late curate of Glyncorrw, and of 
Blaengwrach ; the Rey. W. Milburn, on his resigning the curacy of Hern2gton, 
in the parish of Houghton-le-Spring, from the parishioners; the Key. John 
ae D.D., from the governor, surgeon, matrons, and officers of the gaol ot 

istol. 

Skquestrarions oF Benerices.—The bill brought in by Mr. 
Frewen and Mr. Child to amend the law relating to the sequestration of bene- 
fices for debt, stutes in the preamble, that wheieas in many cases where the 
powers of the act Ist and 2nd Vict., c. 106, are put in force, and also in other 
cases and in cases of sequestration of benefices by creditors, no due provision is 
made for the maintenance and support of the curate or other spiritual 
licensed or anthorised for the cure of souls, it is desirable to provide 
The bill proposes that in cases of sequestration of benefices, the Bisho 
diocese shall be required to set aside a portion of the income of such benefice 
sufficient to provide for the needtul support of the cure of souls. ‘The bishop 
must give a certiticate of what he considers a sufficient sum for the purpose, 
which certificate will be a complete authority against creditors. 5 

Cuurcn Exrension.—lhe committee of the Incorporated Society 
for Promoting the Enlargement Building, and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels, met on Monday last; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury took the 
chair. Among the members present were his Grace the Archbishop of York, 
tife Bishops of Winchester, Bangor, Lichfield, and St. Asaph; Earl Howe, dir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart., M.P.; the trey. Sir Charles Farnaby, Bart, &e. Grants of 
money were made for the erection of new churches at Pillgwenlly, near New- 


port, Monmouthshire; Walcott, near Sleaford, Lincolnshire; a district in the 
city of Winchester ; and Sutton-on-Plym, a district of the town of Plymouth ; 
also for rebuilding the churches at Ackworth, near Wakefield, and Sal ord, near 


Bath; for enlarging tue churches at Steeple Burton, near Woodstock ; St. Peter, 
Northampton; Bushbury, near Wolverhampton; and for re-arranging the sew 
in the churches at Figheidean, near Amesbury, and Llangristiolus, near Bangor. 
All these alterations of existing churches include very extensive repairs of the 
several buildings, 

Sr. Srepaen’s, WALBROoK.—This beautiful edifice is, by order of 
the parochial authorities, thrown open for the inspection of the public free of 
cost, with an especial view to the gratification of strangers visiting our metro- 
Polis this year. 

St. Saviour’s Church, near Birkenhead, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Chester on Monday. 


THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


In our Journal of last week we described the ceremony of opening this new 


| Museum, and engraved the Jermyn-street Front, with the Portrait of Sir 


Henry De la Beche, the Director of the Institution J 
The Museum of Practical Geology was established in 1835, at the instance of 
Sir Henry Dela Beche, who was then engaged on the geological survey of Devon 
and Cornwail; during the progress of which he had collected a large number of 
specimens, illustrating tue aninerai formations uf the western districts of the 
Kingdom. A few rooms in a house in Craig's-court were all that was at first 
appropriated to this purpose; but, like all good thouglits, the progress has been 
steadily Onward, until eventually the fine structure in Jermyn-street was built 
purposely for the collection, v 
‘The objects are, to present, in an intelligible manner, complete illustrations 
of the mineral wealth of the United Kingdom aud the colonies; to show the 
modes of the occurrence of mineral deposits; to exhibit, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, the modes of working the mines; this being effected by well-executed 
models of the machinery, and collection of the tools employed; and to display 
the metallurgical processes by which the metal is obtained, and the 
uses in art and manufacture to which the metals are respectively 
applied. The collections are not merely confined to the metalliferous 
ores and their products, The earthy minerals which are of any 
industrial yalue are embraced, and thus the clays and sands employed in the ma~ 
Dufacture of glass and china appropriately find a place. The history of manufac- 
tures is intended, and the illustrations of the ceramic art of our own country 
are tolerably complete, all the varieties of British pottery, from the earliest 
i earthenware productions of Staffordshire, to the most recent productions in por- 
eelain and parian, being included. In the same manner the history of glass 
manufacture is illustrated; and we find the series commencing with Roman 
glass, proceeding with very fine examples of Venetian and early German, and 
continuing onward to the best examples of modern glass. 

The lower hall of the Museum is devoted to the building and ornamental 
| stones of the kingdom; and here will be found examples of British marbles, 
| which show that for ornamental purposes we need not pass beyond our own 

shores, the granites, serpentines, porphyries, and limestones of our own land 
furnishing a great variety in colour and character, Ascending the stairs, we 
reach the main portion of the collection. Here, in a noble apartment, are ac- 
cumulated the illustrations to which we have alluded, and in the gul- 
leries are arranged a unique collection of British fossil remains. At 
the end of this apartment is the Model-Room, filled with models of machinery 
| and with mining tools, &c. The upper story of the building is devoted, on the 
' side next Piccadilly, to 4 well-furnished laboratory ; and on the Jermyn-street 
end, to the Minne heore Office, where are deposited such plans and sections of 
the mines of the United Kingdom as may have been presented, or such as have 
been collected by the officers in charge of this department. 
The following is a list of the officers connected with this institution :— 


Sir Henry De la Beche, C.B,, Director of the Museum, and Geological Survey of the United 


Professor A. C. Ramsay, Local Director of the Geological Survey of Greut Britain 
Mr. Bete Jukes, Local Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland 
Professor Edward Forbes, Palwontologist 
Dr. Lyoa Playfair. Chemist 
Mr. Warrington Smyth, Mining Geologist 
Mr. Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records 
Mr. Trenham Keeks, Secretary and Lil 
In addition to these, a staff of geological surveyors are constantly employed in 
the field on the business of the survey. 7 
A very admirable Theatre is provided, and a Library peculiarly adapted to the 
studies of the establishment. These will, in a short time, be devoted to their 
proper purposes; the orgunisation of the educational staff and objects being in 
ress. 
y ‘e have this week engraved the Great Hall. We have already represented 
the Piccadilly fagade of the Museum in the InLustRaED Loxpon News, 
No. 811. 


Tue Lare Hour System.—An able sermon on the spiritual and 
other evils arising from protracted labour in houses of business, was preached on 
the evening of Sunday last, at St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, by the Rev. L. 
M. Humbert, curate of the . The text was taken from the Ist chapter of 
Exodus, and the 8th to the 14th verses. He reminded his congregation that for 
all of us “the time is short ”"—* They that buy will soon be as though they pos- 
sessed not, and they that sell as though they profited not, for the fashion of 
this world passeth away.” si ¢ 

Intso EXcuMBERED EstarEs.—We may state that it is not likely 
that any bill for extending the duration of the Encumbered Estates Commission 


h- | will be introduced in the present session of Parliament. Should such a measure 


be deemed hereafter expedient, there will be ample time for introducing it in 
the next session, as the right to present petitions for sales may be exervised. up 
to July, 1852. We may avail ourselves of the present opportunity to contradict 
a report circulated, we understand, very generally amongst the legal profession 
im Ireland, that it is intended to transfer the Commissioners’ Jurisdiction to the 
Irish Court of Chancery.— Globe of Thursday. \ ; 

We are sorry to learn that the Marquis of Huntley is suffering from 
severe indisposition. 


THE MARBLE ARCH, CUMBERLAND-GATE. 


Amrpst the vituperative shower which fell so plentifully upon the 
Marble Arch, a short time since, this costly toy of Royalty found a 
resting-place, which, if we remember rightly, neither of the flock of 
= dents” had suggested; and, while the public were debating 
upon the matter, the First Commissioner of her Majesty's oflice of Woods 
and Forests quietly disposed of the Arch, by placing it upon the site of 
Cumberland-Gate, the north-eastern entrance to Hyte-Park. We do 
‘not object to the new location, and only wish the Commissioner had 
evinced a like amount of judgment in the Rotten-row and Kensington” 


Gardens question. is 
‘The Arch is best soen from the Park, but has still, as it had at Buck- 
: ce 
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ngham Palace, a ipedestal-like effect: this is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the attic was originally intended to bear a colossal bronze 
emblematic group of Victory in a three or four-horsed car; which por- 
tion of the design was eventually changed to an equestrian statue of 
George I'V.: this was executed by Chantrey, at a cost of 9000 guineas, 
but now occupies the pedestal at the north-east angle of Trafalgar- 
square, Again, there were to have been whole-length figures in the attic 
in place of which we have inverted trusses, of anything but decorative 
character. However, here is the Arch, scraped and cleaned, and freed 
of its dirty-sugar-like appearance. To make way for it, the handsome 
iron gates have been removed and placed on each side the Arch, which 
has a sort of anomalous appearance from the centre gate being 
mostly kept shut; but the side-arches are open for foot-passengers. 
‘These iron gates, by the way, were erected in 1822, at the expense of the 
late Henry Philip Hope, Esq.; they cost £2000, and are fine speei- 
mens of iron-work. It was considered, at the time of their removal, 
somewhat ungrateful, thus unceremoniously to set aside so handsome a 


I 


THE MARBLE ARCH CUMBERLAND-GATE HYDE-PARK, 


present to the public, more especially to make room for what at best is 
but a poor work of art. 

‘The Arch was originally erected in front of the court-yard of Bucking- 
ham Palace, St. James’s-park, and was reserved for the especial entrance 
of the Sovereign and the Royal family. It is the largest work of mere 
ornament ever attempted in Great Britain. It was adopted by Nash from 
the arch of Constantine at Rome: the larger archway, as first designed, 
was not sufficiently wide to admit the Royal state-coach ; fortunately the 
blunder was discovered in time to be remedied. The material is Carrara 
marble, which soon became discoloured by smoke and damp. Some of the 
blocks are extraordinarily large. In each face are four Corinthian columns; 
the other sculpture being a keystone to the centre archway, and a pair 
of figures in the spandrils; a panel of figures over each side entrance, and 
wreaths at each end: these are by Flaxman, Westmacott, and Rossi. The 
centre gates, designed and cast by Samuel Parker, of Argyll-street, are the 
Jargest and most superb in Europe, not excepting those of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, and of the Louvre at Paris. They are of a beautiful 


aio 


nT 


alloy, the base refined copper, bronzed ; design, scroll-work, with six cir- 
cular openings, two filled with St. George and the Dragon, two with G. 
R., and above, two lions passant gardant; height to the top of Arch, 21 
feet; width, 15 feet; weight, 5 tons 6 cwt: cost, 3000 guineas, in- 
cluding a frieze and semircircle, to fill up the archway, the most beautiful 
portion of the design, but irreparably mutilated in removal from the 
foundry. 

Jaen of the Arch, statue, gates, and railing has exceeded £70,000 
yet this is but a trifle in comparison with the cost of the Are de l’lEtoile 
at Paris—£416,666. 

Cumberland-gate was opened about 1774-75, when Cumberland Place 
was built, The gate was erected by subscription of the neighbouring in- 
habitants, and was meanly built of brick. Here Richard Honey was 
killed by the firing of the military, at the funeral of Queen Caroline, 
August 15, 1821; in the following year the gate was taken down, and 
Mr. Hope’s iron-work set up in its place. The gate at this spot was ori- 
ginally called Tyburn-gate; and Park-lane, Tyburn-lane. 


HALL.—(SEE RECEDING PAGE, ) 
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LAUNCH OF THE “ORINOCO,” WEST INDIA MAIL STEAMER AT NORTHFLEET DOCKYARD, 


LAUNCH OF THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-SHIP 
“ ORINOCO.” 
Oy Saturday last, the ship-building yard of Mr. William Pitcher, at 
Northfleet, presented an animated spectacle, it being the day fixed for 
launching the Orinoco, the first of the five large steamers now building 
for the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company, to enable them to carry out 
the arrangements made with the Government under their renewed con- 
tract. The Orinoco has occupied about eight months in building; and 
her sister ship, the Magdalena, which was commenced shortly after, is 
fast approaching completion. 
‘The principal dimensions of the Orinoco are as follows :— 


Length between the perpendiculars 269 feet 24 inches. 
Length of spar deck over a!l . 276 Gy 


Breadth, extreme .. ay “ o 4L ,, 10 os 
Ditto, for tonnage .. $i ah ‘F gh Ab GOS a 
Bw low 


Depth in hold ES . we = 
Burthen in tons, 2245 31-94, builder’s measurement, 


The weather was exceedingly propitious, and a very large concourse 
assembled to witness the proceedings. Both the yard and the vessel 
were pleasingly decorated; and the Great Western being in dry dock at 
the time, and displaying all her colours, added not a little to the liveli- 
ness of the scene. 

About half-past two, the dog-shores were withdrawn, and the vessel 
‘was instantly in motion, The ceremony of naming was performed by 
Lady Anne Tufnell, who was accompanied by the Right Hon. Henry 
Tufnell ; and amongst the company present we were pleased to observe 
M. Jules Janin, the celebrated /ewilletonist, and sever] other foreign- 
ers of distinction. Two steamers were in readiness to take the 


vessel in tow, and convey her to the East India Docks, where she is to 
be fitted with double-cylinder engines, of the collective power of 800 
horses, by the eminent firm of Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field. 

The draught of the Orinoco, when launched, was 9 feet 9 inches 
forward, and 10 feet 10 inches abaft: the light displacement, with that 
draught of water, is 1050 tons ; and if 2000 tons be added for the freight 
to be taken on board in the shape of engines, coals, equipment, pas- 
sengers, and luggage, it is estimated that she will go to sea, about four 
months from this period, with a mean draught of water of about 19 fee 
6 inches. The Orinoco looks well on the water, and is considered by 
competent judges a beautiful and well-built ship; and, there being no 
slip over her when built, the launch had a fine effect. 

After the launch, the visitors who had received invitations from the 
builder adjourned to the Rosherville Hotel, where a handsome collation 
had been provided for them, and the party separated at an early hour 
expressing themselves highly gratified with the day’s proceedings, 


HOTEL, RICHMOND, BY THE METROPOLITAN LOCAL COMMISSIONERS OF-THE GREAT EXBIBITION TO THE FOREIGN COMMISSIONBRS,—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) + 


- - GRAND ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN AT THE CASTLE, 
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The dockyard, with its saw-pits, smithery, and mould-loft, occupies ; 
an area of about 14 acres. It has accommodation for building six ves- 
sels of the largest dimensions, and a dry-dock 500 feet in length, with 
eitrance gates 74 feet wide. There is also another dry-dock at the | 
eastern extremity of the yard, the use of which has been for some years 
discontinued, but which it is contemplated to re-open, with a span of not 
less than 80 feet between the gates. | 
The entrance to the dockyard is bu‘lt in the old baronial style, from 
the designs of Mr, W. H. Campbell, and is considered a very perfect 
specimen, It comprises a auite of offices and residences for one of the 


principals. Over the gateway is a library or public room, of handsome 
proportions, the sides and celling of which are panelled with pencil- | 
cedar, An extensive steam factory has also been erected on the pre- 


calculated for the construction and repair of the largest marine 


cine: 
fhe accompanying Ilustration represents a general view of the dock- 
yard and premises, showing in the foreground the new entrance and the 
Great Western in dry-dock. The Orinoco is shown on the slip, as she 
appeared immediately before launching. 


BANQUET TO THE FOREIGN COMMISSIONERS. 


On Tuesday the chairman of the Metropolitan Local Commissioners gave a | 
grand entertainment to the Foreign Commissioners charged with the care of the 
industrial products of their respective countries to the Great Exhibition. The | 
dinner took placs at the Castle Hotel, Richmond, and was most sumptuously 
provided in every respect. Five o'clock was the hour appointed for meeting ; 
and when at that hour the guests arrived, the whole population turned out to 
receive them. Triumphal arches spanned the streets, and flags of all nations 
flattered with surprising profusion from balcony and house-top. Inscriptions | 
coaveying a hoarty welcome were displayed on every side, and so high did the | 
general enthusiasm run, that repeated cheers broke forth feom the crowd when 
the strangers made their appearance. Arrived in the grounds of the hotel, an 
acrecable mode of passing the time till dinner, it was announced, had been pro- 
vided by the Council, who had gut up a regatta on the river, giving prizes for a 
double sculler’s race (with three hoats—one at half-past four, one at a quarter to 
five, and one at five), and an outrigger race at half-past five, with a final heat of 
double sculls at a quarter to six. 

Provions to dinner, a congratulatory addres: was presented to Lord Ash- | 
burton, the chairman of the day, on behalf of the inhabitants of Richmond, | 
which his Lordship acknowledged in suitable terms. Shortly after six o'clock, 
the company, numbering about 170, assembled in the large and handsome hall 
of the hotel. 

Amongst those present on the occasion were the Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, 
his Excellency the Turkish Minister, M. le Marquis d’Azeglio, the Sardinian 
Minister, the Right Hon. Karl Granville, his Excellency the American Minister, 
M. le Baron Dupin, his Excellency the Belgian Minister, his Excellency the | 
Prussian Ambessador, M. Marescuichi, Conary "Affaires of France, Viscount 
Canning, Chevalicr de Colqunoun, Chargé d’Affaires of Saxony, Chevalier de 
Ribeira, d’Atfaires of Portugal, Hon, Horace Greeley, Mr. Cockerell, | 
Mr. H. M. Dumas, Chevslier de Burg, General Poncelet, Mr. J. 
Paxton, Mr. 
Ansted, Alder, 
Dr, Bollay, 
minsky, Alderman Wi 
Yasisi, Mr. J. D, Allcroft, Mr, 
tain Owen, &e, 

On the removal ofthe cloth, thehealth of “ Her Majesty the Queen” was given, 
and received with great enthusiasm. 

The Chairma. then rose to proposa © Prince Albert, Albert Prince of Wales, 
and all the Royal Family.” Ie said, this is a toast which ever finds a ready and 
loving vase in the hearts of all Englishmen. With them it was the out- 
burst of lty; but with you, gentlemen, our honoured guests, ithas a higher | 
significance (Cheers.) You know that Prince Albert is the patron of this 
Exhibition; but you know little of the difficulties which he had to encounter in 
bringing it to its present successfal issue. He found the Houses of Parliament 
iaditferent—ready to listen to objections, however frivolous. He found the 
l-aders of pardes, leaders of public opinion, shrink from the responsibility of 


Janin, Mr. J. G. Crace, Mr, 
do Beyne, M. Ka- 


Salomans, M. Barrot, M. Jule 
r. J. G. Appold, M. 


defunding it. He found the press hostile*—the Government paralysed ; 
by the thought, that, if it failed, they would have thousands to | 
pay—af it succeeded they would have millions to keep in order. He found 


the public bawildere: knew not what todo, what to wish, what to expect. 
Who then was for it? No one save the Urince and the small knot of enterprising 
moa he had associa‘ed with himself, and partially inspired with his enthusiasm. 
(Hear, hear.) The fact was, we were not prepared for it. We talked, indeed, 
Of progress; we 6 ed, like children, to whisk to Exeter in a few hours; like 
children we delighted to see Nasmyth’s hammer squeeze an orange or . 
crush an envil; we admired the physical results of progress, but the effect of 
our discoveries on the social and political relations of mankind we were 
all blind to. We were like full-fledged birds {sitting on the brink of the 
nest, conscious of fresh powers, but ignorant of the mighty range which 
their development had brought within our scope. But it was not so with Prince , 
Albert. He felt that God had not given us the genius of discovery, had noten- | 
trusted ns with dominion over the powers of nature, that it should all end in | 
cheapness. (Cheers.) He telt that nations migkt be brought together with | 
their works, and that through this industrial congress some advance might be | 
made towards that unity of mankind, that universal peace which has been the 
dream of philanthropic men, from Su!ly to Elihu Burritt. (Cheers.) But those 
good men mistook their means of action, and brought ridicule upon their sacred 
raission ; they thought peace might be enforced by Amphietyonie councils, that 
they could quell the hot blvod of controversy and frightit into propriety—they | 
thought that the lust for war might be controlled by the fear of war—that a | 
majority would always be on the side of peace. But a sounder philosophy has 
taught as that prevention is better than punishment; and as we seek to 
keep peace among citizens, by softening their hearts, by training and civilisation, 
80 also We might soften the hearts of nations, one towards the other, by such 
meetings as this, (Cheers,) In this faith, in this steadfast faith he got his ark 
reared—the ark of a new covenant among nations. In this faith he sent forth 
his missives into all lands—in this same faith the nations of the earth have 
responded to his appeal: they have understo d his meaning, and have sent you, 
gentlemen, to represent them in this first great gathering, I was right, then, 
when I called Prince Albert the author of this Exhibition. Iam right when 1 
summon you to rise in your places and fill your glasses to the brim, and drink 
“ Health and happiness to Prince Albert, an/ all who are near and dear to him.” 
(Loud cheers.) The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm, 

The Chairman then rose and said:—My next toast is to you, gentlemen com- 
missioners of foreign countries, in whose honour, and for whose welcome, the 
representatives of your several Governments have consented to accept our invi-~ 
tation, and to associate themselves with us, your fellow-labourers ia this metro- 
polis. (Cheers.) We rejoice in this your visit; we are proud of these marks of 
your confidence. Nor in your success do we see cause for shame, cause of jea~ 
lousy, cause for repining—far from it; we see in it the hand of God work- 
ing for the good of all. It has plessed Him to give to all nations the 
same genius of discovery, the same divine spirit, but at the same time to 
vary the conditions under which it is exercised. (Loud cheers.) Diversity of 
soils, of climate, diversity of language to vary the channels of thought, of usage to 
vary men’s wants—all these concur to give to cach nation its peculiar excellences 
in the market of the world; and these varieties of excellence promote not only 
interchange of commodities, but ofideas, ofexperience, interchange of inventions, 
of good services, without which tho several states of Europe, with all their 
boasted knowledge, all their civilisation, wou'd sink in a few short years into the 

onditioa of China or Japan, (Cheers,) It is in this persuasion that we have 
bonred to promote this Exhibition, that we have hailed your arrival within onr 
hores; but now that we have met face to face, now that we have shaken hands, 
tis not political economy, but it ix a kindly spirit, a spirit of affectionate regard, 
bey a us raise our glasses to our lips and wish you all hearty welcome. (Loud 
cheers. 

M. Von Viebahn returned thanks in the name of the comissioners from fo- 
reign nations, 

His Excellency the Belgian Minister returned thanks on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, 

The Chevalier de Burg proposed the next toast—t Our noble Chairman, Lord 

Ashburton.” 
Lord Ashburton briefly returned thanks. 
M. ©, Dupin then rose, and proposed the health of the Royal Commissioners, 
Lord Granville returned thanks. 
‘The next toast proposed was * The health of Mr, Paxton.” 


(Laughter)—and he had put the Commissioners to some expense in having these 
machines made. They would have answered very well; bnt they had never been 
ca'led into requisition, for they were not needed. As a policeman had 
to him, the Building had beea kept completely clean by the rich silk dresses 
the ladies. (Laughter.) He would not detain them longer than by saying 
he had a warm sympathy for the success of the un 4 which he 
staked the whole advancement of his lifé, (Loud cheers.) 
This terminated the proceedings, and the company returned to town by 
‘Mr. Harker was toastmaster, and created an immense sensation among 
Sosolge gecela iy ese casaae, in which he discharged the duties of his impor 
ani $ 


* We may refer with just pride to the exertions of the IntusraaTeD Loxpon 


gannot be fairly brought within the censure of Lord Ashburteny—Ep. 1, Le Ny, 


MUSIC. 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES’S CONCERT. 

The grand morning concert, given by the above distinguished voc vist, last 
Monday, at the Hanover Rooms, attracted an immense auditory, thus est sblisiing 
the popularity of the young and gifted prima donna. The sensation pro laced by 
her vocalisation was very great—it was quite a Lind furore; and it was perfectly 
justified by the ability developed by her in a variety of schools. She first sang 
tne cavatina of Fides (in French), “Ah! mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “ Proplitte,” 


| with impassioned feeling: this air brought out the compass of her fine voice, and 


the hearers were evidently astonished at the richness of her lower notes. Her 
next essay was in the “ Casta dira” of * Norma; ” and neither Grisi nor Lind, 
in a concert-room, ever created a more thrilling effect in this cavatina than did 
Miss Hayes. The slow movement was rendered with the highest dramatic sen- 
timent ; and the cadaletta was characterised by a series of roulades, execated with 
the utmost certainty and brilliance. Miss Hayes took part in Biletta’s quatuor, 
“T poveretti.” With Herr Reichart she sang the * Daqvel di” duo from ** Linda ;” 
and finally gave Mr. F. Mori's graceful ballad, ‘Come where sweet-toned zephyrs ;” 
in each piece distinguishing herself greatly, and winning the rapturous plaudits 
of the company, which, at morning concerts, is generally noticed to be socold and 
sparing of applause. There were some attractive novelties in the programme: a MS. 
overture by Silas must be cited as bearing evidence of a bright future 
for the young and rising composer; the introduction, leading to a flowing can- 
tabile, is remarkably fine, but in the general conduct of the work it was too full 
of breaks and episodes: no key to the composer's intentions in this overture 
was published ; in form it seemed to be more symphonic than dramatic. The 
band, under Lavenu’s able direction, with Mr. Willy as chef d’attaque, also exe- 
cuted the * Oberon” and “ Zumpa” overtures. Ernst surprised and delighted the 
amateurs with his “ Ocello” fantasia and “Carnaval de Venise” eccentricities, 
Signor Bottesini made his first appearance this season, and electrified the room 
by his inimitable double-bass solo. He has been styled the “ Paganini” of the 


| contra-basso ; but this is not enough to do him justice, he must be called the 


 Bottesini” of the double-bass, for his genius is creative and not imitative. He 
produces the rich mellow tone ofa tenor from his huge instrument ; he executes 
with ease the most intricate violin 8. His marvellous mechanism must 
be seen to be appreciated. Tue orchestra shared with the general public in the 
wonderment at his unparalleled achievements. Madame Parish Alvars, in a 
harp fantasia by her deceased husband, the famed Alvars, won the suffrages of 
her hearera by her highly finished execution. 

Two new vocalists made their déodts in London at this concert—Mdlle, Ana 


| Zerr, from Vienna, and Mr. Augustus Braham, a son of the Nestor of tenors. 


Maile, Zerr isa prima donna of fame in the Austrian capital. She first sang 
the grand air of Vitellia from Mozart’s “Clemenza di Tito,” full of difficulties, 
and requiring a singer of dramatic power as wellas of executive skill, Whe- 
ther it arose from nervousness, or a cold, or fron both causes, the 
singing was so spasmodic and exaggerated, that it was quite a failure; 
and if anybody left without having heaed her sing an air by Proch, 
with variations in the second part, such a person must be under a 
grievous mistake as to Mdille. Zerr’s qualifications, 
vura singer, with an organ—somewhat worn, by the way—of three octaves 
in extent, reaching the high F: she is thus enabled to sing the part of the 
Queen of Night in Mozart's “ Zauverfléte” to perfection. In her variations, 
she made qnite a sensation by her cadanzas, one of which, arpeggio, and ano- 
ther, staccato, were astounding: her shakes were beautifully articulated and 
well sustained. Augustus Braham, like his brothers, Charles and Hamilton, 
possesses a fine voice—certainly the finest organ of the three sons; but his 
method requires the counsel of an experienced master to correct and form in 
the right school, His sympathetic chest notes will always tell in ballads of 


expression. He gave a Scotch melody, in which he was more happy than in the , 


gonor air from the “ Sonnambula.” The audience received him with the greatest 
cordiality, the father’s name being still a magnet of attraction. Herr Mengis and 
Herr Juies Siockhausen and Miss Bassano were the other singers. The singing 
of the last-mentioned cantatrice of Handel’s air, ** Lascio ch’ io pranga,” was 
one of the treats of the day, so classical and feeling was the interpretation. 
We learn that Miss Catherine Hayes, at the close of the season, will depart for 
America, to sing in opera as well as in the concert-room, After the brilliant 
cureer of the vocalist in Italy, after being prima donna both at Her Majesty’s 


Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, and afcer immense success in the pro- | 


yiness at our great festivals, and in Ireland, her success in this Transatlantic 
trip cannot be doubted. 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 

The scheme for the third concert included Haydn’s Quartet in F, No. 82; 
Beethoven's in G, No 2, Op. 18; Mendelssohn’s ** Presto Scherzando” for the 
pianoforte, played by M, Charles Hallé; and Beethoven's trio in B flat, Op 97, 
executed by Hallé (piano), Sivori (violin), and Piatti (violoncello), Sivori, De- 
loffre, Hill, and Piatti performed the two quatuors to perfection. The second 
extra matinde took place last Tuesday, at which Signor Golinelli, a new pianist 
from Italy, made his débdt. Signor Bottesini, Sivori, and Piatti_performed. 
The scheme comprised Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E minor, Op. 44; Beethoven's 
pianoforte trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3; Mayxeder’s Quartet E fiat, Op. 50; 
solos by Golinelli and Bottesini; and German songs, by Mdile. Johannsen, 
Sainton, Menter, and Pauer will appear at next Tuesday's meeting. 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 

The Amateur Musical Society terminated the fifth season with their eighth 
Concert, last Monday night, at the Hanover-Rooms, under the direction of Signor 
Negri. The cultivation of music, by amateurs aided by experienced professors, 
is unquestionab'y beneticial for art and artists, so long as tiie gentlemen-players 
contine their entertainment to strictly private purposes; but we take leave to 
doubt, whether the regular organisation of a series of concerts fortnightly, during 
the season, with public rehearsals in the alternate weeks, at which from seven 
toeight hundred persons are gathered, the great majority gratuitously, be not 
a serious injury to the profession, certainly not counterbalanced by the engage- 
ment of some twenty artists to lead the amateur performers, and by any 
quantity of private lessons taken by the latter. Whatever may have been the 
progress of the aristocratic executants during the last five seasons, the fre- 
quenters of these concerts cannot improve their musical judgment and taste 
from the general style of execution of the works in the schemes. There would 
be, perhaps, not much harm done, if the public performances were few and far 
between; but to present the Amateur Musical Society, as a legitimate source of 
intellectual recreation, worthy of public criticism, is highly prejudicial to art 
progress, and decidedly detrimental to the interests of the ill-paid and struggling 
instrumentalists, who of course cannot afford to give gratuitous concerts, 
Having been originally supporters of the society as a strictly private body, it is 
from the experience of its working, that we have come to the conclusion, that its 
influence has gone considerably beyond its proper boundaries. 

The London Sacred Harmonic Society performed Handel's “ Messiah” at 
Exeter Hall, last Monday, under Mr. Surman's direction. The principal vocalists 


; were Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Henderson, Miss Dolby, Miss Felton, Messrs. 


Cooper and Phillips. 

Mr. John Parry gave his “ Notes,” at the Music Hall, last. Monday night. 

‘M. Jullien’s concert monstre took place, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, list 
Monday night. M. Jullien was received with all due honours. 

Herr Oberthtir, the accomplished harpist, ad a concert, on Tuesday, at the 
Queen Anne-street Rooms, assisted by Mdlle. Bertha Johannsen, the prima donna 
from Denmark, Mdlle. Rummel, Herr Mengis, Menter the violoncellist, Herr 
Paner (piano), Master Rancheraye (violin), Herr Rummel and Schimon (con- 


ductors). 

Mr. Gerhard Taylor, the dist ed harpist, gave a soirée musicale, on Wed~ 
nesday, at the residence of Mrs. Leycester Adolphus, in Montague-piace; Signor 
Biletta was the conductor. The chief item in the programme was a duo for two 
harps, executed by Mr, G. Taylor and his pupil, Miss C. L. Durante, in Men- 
delssohn’s overture te “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” and an “ Etude Charac- 
teristique,” containing immense intricacies, played by Mr. G. Taylor, which was 


encored. The vocalists were Mdlle, Anichini, Signor Tamburini, Jun., Herr 
Mengis, and Signor Montelli. 

Handel's ** Messiah” was performed, under Costa’s direction, by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall, last night (Friday). The prin vocalists 


were Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss E. Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Williams, Mr. Sims 


Ree’ 5 
The musical arrangements for the ensuing week rise Madame Puzzi’s 
morning concert, on Monday, at Her 's Theatre; and the sixth Philhar- 


e 
ary ‘ed 
by Mr. W. Glover, of Manchester, lust 


She is essentially a bra- » 


adapt, as he has before done with Weber’s “Der Freyschiitz,” Beethoven's only lyric 
drama for the Grand Opera in Paris. The history of “ Fidelio” is curious and 
interesting. Ferdinand Paer, the prolific Italian composer, who, in his early 
days, was the imitator of Cimarosa, Paesiello, and Guglielmi, in 1797, after hear~ 
| ing Mozart’s works in Vienna, changed his style, and, in 1804, produced the 
“ Leonora, ossia Amore Conjugale,” at Dresden, a now forgotten opera; but 
Beethoven was so struck with the libretto, derived from i, Bee souree, that he 
| accepted a poem on the same subject from Joseph Sonnleithner, and ** Leonore 
was produced atthe An der Wisn theatre in the autumn of 1805, some days 
after the entrance of the French troops into Vienna, when the theatre was, of 
course, deserted. The composer, dissatisfied with its reception, with- 
| drew it after the third night; bat, subsequentiy, Breuning altered the 
| poem for him, and it was then played again three times with 
the most perfect success. Beethoven, however, took offence at the 
management for not altering the title of ** Leonora,” as he wished, to that of 
“ Fidelio,” and again he withdrew the o; . Further changes in the libretto 
were nade in 1807 by Frederick Treitschke, and from that date “ Fidelio” has 
been maintained in the German repertoire. Madame Milder was the original 
Fidelio, and Herr Réckel the tener Florestan. Four overtures were composed 
by Beethoven for “ Leonora-Fidelio.” The first, in C, was tried at Prince 
Lichnowsky’s house, and rejected as too trivial, and only published after the 
composer’s death, marked Op, 138; the second, also in C, was considered too 
intricate jor the wind instruments; the third had the same motivo in the intro- 
duction, asalso in the allegro movement, but was pronounced to be too difficult 
for the stringed instruments; and finally the fourth, in E major, was published 
in 1815, and is known as the * Fidelio” overture, and always precedes the 
opera, In 1823, Beethoven was asked to conduct it at the Court opera- 
house, but at the rehearsal his deafness caused such confusion, that 
he was compelled to decline the intended honour. It was in this year that he 
was so strongly urged to compose a second opera, The intendant of the Berlin 
Court Theatre, Count Briihl, gave him carte blanche; but, until Grillparzer the 
poet presented his ‘* Melusina,” Beethoven declined ail offers. He was tempted 
by this subject, especially as he wished to have Mdlle. Sontag (now Countess de 
Rossi) as the heroine ; but Brith) having foolishly written to him, that there 
was a ballet at the Berlin opera having a distant resemblance to “ Melusina,” 
the susceptible composer declined the task. He was, however, so struck 
with the great company at the Italian opera-honse in Berlin, com- 
prising, Sontag, Ungher, Ekerlin, Fodor, Mainville, Signori Rubini, 
zelli, Ambrogi, and Lablache, that he would have written an opera 
exp 
ened hisclosing career. Beet 
the exigences of capricious and despotic singers, and to the miserabie intrigues 
behind the scenes of an opera-house ; and hence it is that “ Fidelio” will remain 
the only work of the master-mind. His unfortunate deafness also rendered him 
insensible to the really trying nature of his vocal parts, for, as in the Ninth 
| Symphony, as well as in ‘‘ Fidelio,” many passages are unexecutable, so tho- 
| Toughly unvocal is the score; aud this fact must not be overlooked with blind 
idolatry or with pedantic stolidity, which attaches itself solely to a name ia ab- 
,_ surd idol worship. 

“Fidelio” is well known in this country, by the performances of German and 
English companies. The first time it was heard in this country was at the King's 
Theatre, in May, 1832, by a Teutonic troupe, under Chelard’s direction, in Monck 
Mason’s management, Madame Schroder-Devrient was the ‘idelio, and Herr 
‘ Hartzinger Florestan. The critics of the day found the opera on the 
| whole heavy, lacking variety, and the orchestral accompaniments too 
‘ unremittingly full and redundant. The two singers, however, created 
@ sensation which we have never yet seen approached, much more 
surpassed, although Malibran, at Drury-lane the seasons 
of 1835 and 1836, took the town by storm in Fidelio; but overwhelm~- 
ing as was her delineation, the text was so changed in her hands, as to be more 
properly hers than that of Beethoven. In 1837 Madame Schrader-Devrient sang 
Fidelio in English at Drury-lane Theatre ; but her success was more dramatic 
than vocal, and it was altogether far inferior to her impersonation in 1832. On 
the German versions in 1841 and 1842, and lastly in 1849, it is needless to dwell; 
the opera, without a great Fidelio and a fine ensemble, cannot be relished ; 
¥ is like “Don Giovanni”—every mediocrity in the cast is a death-blow to its 

terest. 

The re-engagement of Malle. Sophie Cruvelli, who evinced such promise at her 
débit here in 1848, and who was the cause of a brilliant termination to the last 
Italian Opera season in Paris, by her superb impersonation of £lvira in Verdi's 
“ Ernani,” induced the management to produce an Italian adaptation of * Fidelio,” 
for her first appearance this season, on Tuesday night. The parts were thus 
distributed :—Leonora-Fidelio, Mdile. Cruvelli; Marcellina, Madame Guiliani ; 
Rocco, Signor Balanchi; Jacquino, Signor Mercuriali; the Afinister, Signor Ca- 
sanova; Don Pisarro, Signor Coletti; and Fernando-Fiorestan, Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The interest, was intense ; the house was filled in every part. Her Majesty and 
Trinee Albert, accompanied by the Prince and Princess of Prussia, Prince Fre- 
' derick William of Prussia, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Duke 

Ernest of Wurtemberg, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
| Prince of Leiningen, were present. After the overture in E had been performed 
with spirit by the band, under Balfe’s virection, the curtain rose on the court-yard 
of the state prison, for the introduction in which there is a duo in A, in two-four 
time, Mozartian in idea and form, between Afarcellina and Jacquino, descriptive 
of the coquetry of the former, who has fallen in love with the disguised Fidelio, 
and the jealousy of the latter, who was her prior lover. An elegant arictta, in 
the same time, with an andante in C minor, and a quick movement in the major, 
| Was extremely well sung by Madame Guiliani, who was thoroughly artistical 
| during the opera. Next came the lovely canon in D, in six-eight time, so long 
the gem of the concert-room, sung by Cruvelli, Griliani, Balanchi, and Mercu- 
| riali, The quartetto was encored, the auditory being quite alive to the exqui- 
site beauties of its instrumental accompaniments. After an air o} , in B 
flat, two-four time, inculcating the doctrine thatiove must be united with money, 
a masterly trioin F ensues, in which the gaoler is persuaded by Marcellina to per- 
mit Fidelio to accompany him to the secret dungeons, to share his fatizue. The en- 
trance of the Governor of the state prison, Don Pi , is announced by a stately 
march in B fiat, andis followed by a wonderful air and chorus inD minor for Pi- 
zarro, to which Weber, who has borrowed largely from ‘* Fidelio,” is mainly in- 
debted for Caspar’s solo finale of the first actin ‘* Der Freyschtitz.” The duo be~ 
tween the two bassiin A,in which Pizarro tempts Rocco to murder the incarcerated 


Scotti, Ferranti, F.\Lablache, Lorenzo, and Massol save their assistance, and it was 
enthusiastically encored, although it will be, no doubt, greatly improved in the 


‘her husband, * forming 


finale, 
the second act, in which is the prisoner 
‘wie oponing orenestral symphony in 
or symphony 
Florestan and Leonora. 


night, at Crosby Hall, conducted is the wife of the doomed prisoner, 
by Mr. Sumner, with Mr. T. Perkin leader. The vocalists were Mrs, Harper, Governor, menaces him with death. 
Misses Perkin and Payne, Messrs. Crowe, Michell, and Moody. ai wrought quart in which the excl sens rigid tom @: pie ienly 
Annee sr car Waneeatag ati pected by Malic. Moligue (sans), Zfenora’sarrival, and the thrilling effect of the trumpet in B flat, a signal of the 
Herr Schmidt (2nd violin), Mr. Mellon (viola), Signor Piatti (violoncello),  ‘téster’s arrival, is succeeded by the Intensely dramatic duo {n G, between the 
Herr Boehm (the celebrated flautist from Munich), Mdlle. Graumana, and Miss “4 tor the “ Leonora” overture had been played the band, the curtain rose 
Dolby. ‘on finale in C, in w the Afinister ascertains 
Mr. W.G. F. Beate, the planitt Cre ners Spee teen at the that Florestan still exists,and Pizarro is |. The presto climax of this 
yore A. F. Norman, ‘and Bervsford; with Misses Lanza’and Norman, and Analeis comes rc 
voealists. opera we shall cecasion to write 
Mr. Bann has provided immense musical attraction, in addition to dramatic | ceord that amt Mites Dee eaasincaiy 
and entertainments, for his annual benetit, at the Haymarket ‘Balfe, who has written the recitatives to the 
‘Theatre, next Wednesday night, of the opera, exerted himself conscientiously and 
credit being due to him for having achieved so much 
THE THEATRES. see SeeeT cations yas Destongs cinen ee Cnr, 
ra —= ‘ ‘Madame Sontag pH otal Maria, in 
HER MAJESTY’S. Grisi refine piquantly in the revived 
Bit Breuning, the intimate friend of Beethoven, in writing a description 
of the first ice of Beethoven's “ ” in a letter to Wegeler, dated ‘On Thursday, for the extra night, “Tl Barbitre” was given, with Sontag, 
vente aes ve Lbs ppeeben eA oye enone the pepe (earetngrie ry eee 1 second and third acts of La 
perfect heard; Sa ee , for it represents beration Mdlie | Massol ; selections from * Esmeralda; 
of a captive through his faithful and wife. But, in spite of all this, no and the divertissement, ** Les Cosmopolites.” * Fidelio” will be repeated 
+ work bea cocrened Besthoven more than this, and alone will : : ue ‘ed 
know value it.” These were words, ve ised sj - OPERA. 
» for in the fatherland of Beethoven of * Fidelio ” is lasting; a te re last § jay} 
Eee ie cee saat Man as arpa ata 
i ia tho“ sunny south,” aud, perhaps, may induce the genius ! 
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Duke Ernest of Wurtemberg, the Prince and Princess of Prussia, honouring the 
performance with their presence. Theexecution of this fine opera was rendered 
remarkable by the splendid singing of Tamberlik, who appeared for the first H 
time as Giulio (Maz:). He depicted, in the grand scena, the desolation of Giulio 
at hts blighted hopes with such surpassing excellence as to call down a rapturot § 
encore for the slow movement: a more perfect example of refined vocalisation 
was never heard. Equally striking was his share of the trio, prior to the 
incantation scene. Malle. Bertrandi, the débutante, who was the Annetta, pro- 
inises to bs a very valuable acquisition ; she has a nicely toned mezzo soprano voice, 
sings artistically, and is a lively actress, Tugliafico’s Kilian was also an agree- 
able novelty in the cast; he is an admirable artist, always safe and effective in 
whatever he undertakes. Forms’ Caspar, so mystic and powerful, is one of the 
grandest pieces of acting ever witnessed; his death-scene is truly appalling. 
‘The Agatha of Madame Castellan is a great improvement from last season, ¢s- 
pecially in the grand scena, which won universal plaudits ; but, in the first at, 
her reading of the cavatina requiresare-study, and BY Lind’s style of singing 
it may be safely recommended as a modél, The parts of Cuno and Ottocar, and 
the Hermit, are susceptible of amelioration, but on the whole the ensemble was 
gratifying. The noble overture was played to perfection, and was encored. 
The orchestral accompanimenta were a great treat throughout the opera, but 
the choral singing was more boisterous than refined. 

On Tuesday night, Kossini’s “* Donna del Lago,” sustained by Madame Cas- 
tellan, Mélle. Angri (whose Maleolm is superbly sung) Mario, Bianchi, and 
Tamberlik, was repeated. The “ Lucrezia” was to have been given, but, owing 
to Grisi’s cold, the ‘* Donna del Lago” was substituted. 

On Thursday, for the extra night, Beethoven’s * Fidelio,” which for the last 
three years has been mentioned in the pi tuses, was announced, with the 
following cast :—J:e10ra-Fidelio, Madame Castellan; Afarcellina, Malle, Ber- 
trandi; Florestano, Signor Tanberlik ; Fritz (Jacquino), Signor Stigelli; Don 

és , Signor Tagliafico; J! Ministro, Signor Polonini; and Rocco (the gaoler), 
Herr Formés; but, owing to an attack of inflammation in the throat, Herr 

Forms waa hors de combat, and * Fidelio” was again postponed—Auber's “* Ma- 
saniello” being substituted, Tagliafico taking Formés’s part of Pietro, 


MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The first of these lectures was delivered at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday. The 
audience was fushionable snd numerous. The subject of the lecture was the 
life of Dean Swift. Mr. Thackeray started with the statement—that his lectures 
would relate rather to the men and their lives, than to their works. They 
would, therefore, be rather graye than comic, though not the less humorous, 
which comprehended more than laughter. The humorist paints all classes of 
life and individuals, though, in particular their pecniiarities. Mr. Thackeray 
then gave a biographical outline of the events, with their dates, of Swift's ca- 
reer, dwelling somewhat on his early intimacy with Sir William Temple, and his 
acquaintance with Esther Johnson , and, after some remarks on Dr. John on’s 
Life of the Dean, inquired, whether we should like to have been the friend of 
Swift? ‘I should have liked,” the lecturer raid, “to have been Shakspeare’s 
call-boy—but the friend of Swift! a man insolent to his inferiors, cowardly to his 
equals, and only a delightful companion to a lord; and for the service thus 
rendered, repaying himself by keeping on his hat in the presence of the lady and 
her daughters. He was a bravo, who took the road, like Afacheath, and made 
rociety stand and deliver. Public society, however, in his day was strangely 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W G, Beverley—No 22 strikes 11s as singularly beautiful, but you have put us to great un- 
necessary trouble by sending such blurred and blotted diagrams 

Vercuy, GP, Kennington; 8 N K—Inoligible 

CLoTTY and Js, Ashford—It shall appear short!y among onr Choss Enigmas 

RR. Ashford—No | will do No 2 is uscless, and Ko 3 impracticable 

R F D—Fr, | isbon—No | in incorrect, No 2 is cleyer, and No 3 shall appear as an Enigma 

JUVENILE—The Chess-Player's Chronicle now numbers twelve vorumes, and bas been in 
existence upwards of ten years. For a complete set.of this magazine you must apply to 
Mastings, publisher, 13, Carey-atreet, Lincoly's-inn. 

THE CHKSS TOURNAMENT —The Compotitors for the General Prizes are particularly requeste? 
to bear in mind that the whole of the Combatants will be required to be preseut at the St 
George'n b on Tuesday noxt. the 27 int, from two o'slock to six PM 

Frznos—The Probiem in ion, No 683 is pila, with perfect accuracy, and is as boau- 
tiful as it is accurate. Your attympted solution js childish 

AWGENT—Fend your subscriptions, however smali, to Mr Robert Longbottom, 5, C>vendish- 
square. Siiscr lion “fone guinea and upwards will be entitled to a copy of the work 
containing the whole of the games play 

PRREGRINE—You may eee any a game of Chess, whon in Bath, at the Royal Union Li- 
brary, whore many amateurs of skill aro in the habit of awrembling daity, When rt Hyde, 
in the Isie of Wight, a note addressed to the hon, secretary, et a Ha horne, Spriog Vale, 
will obtain any rexpoctable amnicur admission to the Chess-clul 

SILVER Vu. ‘e again ask, whervin the joke of sending an obvious mate of one move as a 
Problem in sour, consists 

BULTAN— A palpab o mixprint of  Goussoup " for * Youssouf '* 

CR B—You may obtain the genuine Staunton Choss-men of Mechi, in Tendenhall-street, or 
at the Poly! ic Instituuion; and, if living in the country, through any bookwvllor in your 
1 


own 
Mio This subscription to the St George's Club is three guineas per annum for town, and one 
AMATEUR, Pecth. Chronicle, containing the whole of the 


Volume 5 of ine. Chese-Playe : 
games in the celebrated match between Mensis, btaunton and St, Amant, is being re~ 
ited, 80 that complete sets of th’s magazi.e may now be obiulned. Apply tu Hastings, 
ibiisher, Carey-strect, Lincoin's-inn-flelds 
WELLEOEN—Tho admirable scientific little work on end games, by Kling and Horwitz. 
shoult by in the hands of every ove who aspires. to excellence in Chess. Itis, out of all 
Suen tho most valuable treatise of the kind ever published 
c Lg rear Appears to us an obvious mute in threo moyes, if White for his first step play 
to 
1, Leamington—An easy mato in three moves. 
‘A SUBSCRIBER—It Is quite allowable 
JUDY —Whare is the solution? We have no time to solve Problema, you may well suppose 
F-&, of Hartlop—Enigma 681, by Judy, cannot be solved under six moves : 
RS Swindon—Pioase to repeat the paragraph you wished inserted. Tho former did not 
reach us 
G 0 C—An easy mate in three moves | Vxrcny should number his Probloms 


SoLTions oF PronuEM No. 31, by Aunt, Milo, RPV, 8 P Q R, Philo-Chess, Murdoch, 

ER, are right 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 983, by Judy, FG R, F RS, MP Mitre, Rev HJ M, Rey MB, 
Bellamy, Jack of Shrewsbury, St Edmund, are rreot 

SOLUTIONS OF EN1GMA8, by F'G K. RR of Ashford, MP, F RS, N W, Bellary, EB 8 of 
Hartlop, Simple Simon, St Edmund, are cornet 


*e* Amateurs of Chess accustomed to the recording games in the English notation, whoare 
deriroun of volunteering to act aa seoretario- during the contest of the Tournament, are re- 
quested to apply by letter to the Secretary of the Managing Committe, 5, Cavendish- 


Sonution oF Prostem No. 382. 


disordered, aod in part justified such conduct on the part of ambitious 
spirits, with talent to make good their claims. But such men wanted 
but little motive; there would be always some excuse ready for 
men of an aggressive turn: they were naturally warlike and pre- 
datory. Swift was an Irishman only by birth—his heart, his style, were 
English—cold, neat, and despising the usnal ornaments of Hibernian eloquence. 
It was during his ten year’s residence with femple that the Dean picked up his 
knowledge of life; in whose service, as chaplain, he was considered by his Lord- 
ship’s valets as no better than themselves—his self-indulgent Lordship the sole 
object of reverence, who knew not how much greater Swift was than himself. 
Swift knew it, but to repentit; and there was nothing more melancholy than 
his letter to Temple, suing to be taken again into the favour he had surren- 
dered. Absasement could not be lower. What a contrast twenty years 
later! Then we find him bowed to by all, and at Court conciliating the pat: 
age of the great for the good and the clever, But Swift was insincere in re- 
ligion. The “Tale of the Tub” Jeft no doubt upon that point. A vast and 
dazzling genius was displayed in that book. How Swift snffered from the con- 
sequences of his scepticism, and let out his apostacy for hire! His suffering was 
awful, and he deserved to suffer. He lived alone in the world—the most un- 
happy man on earth.” On the story of Stella, Mr. Thackeray made 
some vay pathetic remarks, and observed, that, in all his expe- 
rience of sentimental writing, he had met nothing more touching 
than Swift’s letters to Stella. In the matter between Stella and Va- 
nessa, Mr. Thackeray sympathised with the former; though Jadies, in con- 
versation, he found generally sided with the other. He apprehended much 
tenderness in Swift’s inseription—* Only a Woman’s Hair”—not the in- 
difference predicted by Sir Walter Scott. It was a lamentation that * only” 
that record of his remorse should be all that was left of the beloved and the 
wronged. The lecturer was frequently applauded, though not always audible, 
from his elocution not being pitehed in a sufficiently high key, 


. CREMORNE GARDENS. 

This popular resort was opened to the public on Monday evening. The en- 
terprising director, Mr. T. B, Simpson, has added a host of attractions to the 
excellent list of last season. The grounds are by no means of small compass: 
they extend over eleven acres; and even before the painter and decorator had 
exercised their arts on them, they were tasteful and park like—such as would 
hardly be looked for within so short a distance of the brick-and-mortar town. 
However. Lord Cremorne, after whom is named the villa, now the tavern, was 
a man of taste, and assembled here a fine collection of Flemish and Italian pic- 
tures. The artistic character of the place has now been extended throughout 
the grounds, which are a charming specimen of landscape gardening. 
We have a leafy avenue, with its guardian statues; the walk o’erarched 
with glittering lamps; the bewildering maze; with a pleasaunce borrowed from 
the Elizabethan times; and an enviable retreat from the more exciting dance and 
spectacle. From the thédire du ballet you cross to a cleverly-decorated pavilion, 
with a stage for the exhibition of a party of Bosjesmans from South Aftrica; and 
there are archery and gymnastics, and other out-door feats. But the centre of 
this ‘ Jovial system” is the new platform, enclosed, and lighted with gas in can- 
delabra, all of elegant nal whilst the orchestra is of gay Chinese design, ela- 
borately painted and illuminated; and here play the great band of eighty instra- 
mentalists for concerts and dances. The performances during the week have 
been a gala, entitled the ‘ Feast of the Rose,” and a ballet d'action, named the 
“* Star of Beauty; or, the Imp of Fire ;” the evening’s amusements concluding 
with fireworks at the Polychrome Palace. Altogether, Mr. Simpson has greatly 
Improved the number and character of the Cremorne delights, which will, donbt- 
less, be appreciated in this great season of sights. We should not omit to men- 
sion, that among the ¢ableaux vivans are most appropriately given the groups 
from the six prize medals of the Great Exhibition. The amusements are not to end 
here ; for a circus is in course of erection, in which Franconi’s celebrated troupe 
will shortly perform. By the way, those whom the glare and glitter of gas de- 
light not, may enjoy a quiet morning stroll at Cremorne. 


Marytisox& InstitvTron.—Miss Giyn.—This lady, who has so 
Jately succeeded in Edinburgh,in several highly profitable readings of Shak- 
grand ti 


applauded, 


Prorectionist Disxer To Mr, W. B. Ferranp.—The Protec- 
tirnists of Aylesbury and its neighbourhood entertained Mr, W. B. Ferrand, who 
‘was defeated by Mr. Bethel at the election which recently took place there, at a 
public dinner, which took place in the great hall of the George Hotel. About 300 
persons attended. Mr. W. Lowndes, Chairman of the Buckinghamshire Con- 
servative Club, presided, and was sn av peg teeta Sir James Watson, 
Cay tain Vyse, M.P,, Mr. J, C, Dupré, M.P., Mr. J. Disraeli, the Rev, J. B. Reade, 
vicar of $ one, the Rev, W. E. Partridge, rector of Horsenden, and other gentle- 
ey of influence in the neighboirhood. The toasts and speeches were of the 


character. R 
SHockine Occurrsnce.—The Madrid Epoca of the 15th instant, 


quotes a letter from Seville, announcing that a frightfal catastrophe had oc- 
ee aks eectere oc Sono nbs rt Motipennier, at Alcala del 1ia, The Prince 
hai caused a steam-engine to be placed in it for its irrigution, and the 10th inst. 
wus fixed for its trial. His Royal Highness fortunately could not assist at 
the a; he intended, having been obliged to repair on that day to Villa- 
en age 

or mt 
and overthrew the buildin . 
‘at the experiment as 23 
- 1s of were i 
: t accompani he 
f as increased, since the census of 1841. 
from 75,000 to 112,000, amount, ot eat the number was er 
aid in 1821 only 37.000, ep eialiaa: are ene metropolis of Ulster haa con- 


Mr. E. G, Haliwell, who tormerly. id 
Es; ie Epes pate ty contested the election of Stroud, 
0° Newry, rendered vacant by the death of 


WHITE. BLACK. | WHITE. BLACK. 
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2. KttoQ6th (ch) K to Q 6th (best)| 5, Kt mates 
3B. QtoQRad PtoQB 5th 


PROBLEM No. 383. 
By Herr Ries, of Stuttgardt. 


BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in five moves, 


ASSUMPTION OF ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES.—THE 
AMENDED BILL, 

The following is a copy of the bill as amended by the committee to prevent 
the assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles, in respect of places in the United 
Kingdom :— 

“Whereas divers of her Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects have assumed to 
themselves the titles of Archbishop and Bishops of a pretended province, and ot 
Pretended sees or dioceses, within the United Kingdom, under colour of an 
allege.l authority given to them for that purpose by a certain brief, rescript, or 
letter apostolical from the see of Rome, purporting to have been given at kome, 
on the 29th of September, one thousand eight hundred and fifty : And whereas by 
the act of the 10th year of King George 1V., c. 7, after reciting that the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, 
and government thereof, and likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, were by the re- 
spective acts of union of England and Scotland, and of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, established permanently and inviolably, and that the right and title of | 


archbishops to their respective provinces, of bishops to their sees, and of deans 
to their deaneries, as well in Enuland as in Ireland, had been settled and esta- 
blished by law, it was enacted, that if any person, after the commencement of 
that act, other than the person thereunto authorised by law, should assume or 
use the name, style, or title of archbishop of any province, bishop of any 
bishopric, or dean of any deanery, in England or Ireland, he should 
for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred 
pounds; and whereas it may be donbied whether the recited enact- 
ment extends to the assumption of the title of archbishop or bishop of a pre- 
tended province or diocese, or archbishop or bishop of a city, place, or territory, 
or dean of any pretended deanery in England or Ireland, not being the see 
province, or diocese of any archbishop or bishop, or deanery of any dean recog- 
nised by law ; but the attempt to establish, under colour of authority from the 
ses of Rome or otherwise, such pretended sees, provinces, or dioceses, or 
deaneries is illegal and void ; aud whereas ft is expedient tu prohibit the assump- 
tion of such titles in respect of any places within the United Kingdom: Le it 
therefore declared and enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritualand temporal, aud Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that— 

“ I, The said brief, rescript, or letter apostolical, and all and every the juris- 
diction, authority, pre-eminence, or title conferred or pretended to be conierred 
thereby, are and shall be and be deemed unlawful and void. 

“IL, And be it enacted, that if, after the passing of this act, any person other j 
than @ person thereunto authorised by law im respect of an archoishopric, 
teat or deanery of the United Church of England and Ireland, assume or 
use name, style, or title of archbishop, bishop, or dean of any city, town, | 
or place, or of any territory or district (under uny designation or description | 
whatsoever) in the United Kingdom, whether such city, town, or place, or 
such or district, be or be not the see or the province, or co-ex- 
tensive with the province of any archbishop, or the see or the diocese, or co- 
extensive with the diocese, of any bishop, or the seat or place of the church of 


FATAL CATASTROPHE.—FALL OF A BUILDING. 
An accident of a most lamentable and destructive character, which has 
thrown a gloom over the City, happened on Saturday morning, between ten 
and eleven o'clock, in Gracechurch-street. On the west side of that thorough- 
fare, and on the site of the Old Cross Keys, an inn from which the license was 
withdrawn abont twelve months ago, Messrs. Bell and Corbet, of Pope's Head 
Alley, and Adelaide Chambers, King William-street, were erecting a lofty range 
of buildings, intended exclusively for chambers and private offices. Some ic 
of their extent may be formed, when it ts stated that ihe number of apart 
amounted to 140. The premises were four stories in height, and extend: d some 
200 or 300 feet into Bail’s-court, George-yard, Lombard-stieet, the south front- 
age running the whole length of Allha‘lows Church passage. The works had 
been going on for the last six or eight months, and the firm who owned the 
premises were their own builders, the workmen and labourers being under the 
direction of a Mr. Dennett, a kind of superiniending foreman. Each of the 140 
apartments in tho placé Was made fire-proof, the flooring and ceiling being com- 

d of twelve-inch work of solid cement. These were supported by iron 
joists or girders, each 16 feet long, and weighing nearly 40 cwt. There could 
not haye been less than 3000 of them, besides other girders of almost three times 
theirw ight, embedded in the walls, on which the smaller were tied or secnred. 
‘These large beams were “locked” to the main walls by bolts running through 
and rivetted on the other side. The workmen had just completed the upper 
floors, preparatory to laying down the roof, when the catastrophe occurred. 

On Saturday morning the usual complement of men, averaging from seventy 
to eighty, proceeded with the works, and, as far as we have been enabled to in- 
stitute inquiries, there does not appear to have been theslightest warning or inti- 
mation of the insecurity of the building. Every puint was judged to be sound 
and solid, and the bricklayers and labourers were going through their work in 
all parts, Some fifty men were busily engaged in the upper portion of the pre- 
mises completing the floors by throwing in the concrete. Others were employed 
in the lower floors, while many were busy at the bottom of the building, pre- 
paring the mortar for the use of those throughout the premises. It was while 
this large number of unfortunate creatures were actively employed in the build- 
ing that the alarm was raised that the structure was fulling. About twenty 
minutes to eleven o'clock, # sudden snap, somewhat similar to the report of a 
gun, was heard, and the next moment the men, to their horror, found the build- 
ing trembling beneath them, and in another second or so the whole of the south 
side, which overlooked Allhallows Church, was seen sinking in one general 
mass, A momentary glance sufficed to apprise the men of the fearfal cuta- 
strophe that awaited them, Some of the poor tellows, by an extraordinary and 
almost superhuman effort, bounded, as the door gradua.ly gave way, on to the 
roof of the church, while others, in #8 astounding a manuer, contrived to leap 
on to adjoining houses. The great majority of the workmen, however, fell with 
the building, and the scene that ensued may possibly be imagined. The crash 
shook and startled the whole of that part of the City, and for some time utier 
consternation prevailed. It was only to know the churacter of the event, how- 
ever, to anticipate the melancholy results. Crowds of excited passers-by and 
neighbours rushed to the scene, and then it was discovered that the whole of the 
centre of the extensive range of building, from the highest story, had given way, 
and had fallen to the ground in one shapeless mass. 

The labourers who iiad escaped instantly made their way to the ruins, and, 
with the police and other parties, proceeded to rescne the unfortunate workmen 
who were buried in the rubbish. In many instances their piercing cries for 
help intimated to their rescuers the spot where they lay imprisoned beneath 
huge rafters and masses of brickwork ; and, in the course of ten minutes or so, 
some 20 or 30 were got out, and those who were injured, about 17 in number, 
were carried to the shop of Mr. Harris, chemist and druggist, on the opposite 
side of the way, where they were visited by Dr. Smith, of King William-street, 
and several medical gentlemen in the neighbourtiood. On the urrival of a rein- 
forcement of police, they were careully removed in cabs and on stretchers to 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 

As soon as the excitement consequent on the accident had in same degree 
subsided, the foreman of the works had the men mustered and the names called 
over, when, in addition to those taken to the hospital, two men, of the names of 
Horrigan and Cronan, were found missing. It was also believed that a third 
man, named Thomas Connor, was missing—a supposition which the event un- 
fortunately verified. 

In the early part of the evening some 40 or 50 labourers were set to work, 
and were actively engaged in excavating the ruins. They continued their exer- 
tions until dusk, and it being considered dangerous to prolong their labours in 
the darkness of the night, especially with the somewhat doubtful state of the 
walls, the work was suspended, ‘The Great Central Gas Company, however, on 
hearing of the position of those employed at the scene, promptly directed the 
gas of the company to be laid on, and, under the direction of Mir. Brittain, the 
inspector of the company, in the course of an hour the whole place was lighted by 
some 50 or 60 burners, thus enabling the men to carry on their operations in turu- 
ing over the rut bish. 

Shortly after nine o'clock, the City surveyor made a further inspection, and, 
from discoveries which he made in the portion of the building still standing, 
deemed it prudent to withdraw the workmen until such time as the portion from 
which further danger was apprehended was properly shored up. It was nearly 
half-past ten o'clock before this was accomplished, and then the workmen re- 
sumed their labour, 

The scene about 11 o'clock was truly heartrending. A number of respectable 
females, the wives of many of the sufferers, not finding their husbands return 
home at the usual hour, presented themselves in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the deplorable catastrophe, unxiously inquiring for their husbands ; and, on 
being made acquainted with the nature of the casualty, evinced feclings border- 
ing upon madness. Notwithstanding all that the police and parties employed on 
the ruins cenld do to convince them that a number uf men were obliged to be 
kept at work on the premises, they would not be satisfied but that their hus- 
bands had perished. 

The shoring of the walls was completed at half-past 12, and in the presence o 
tke City surveyors, who remained, the search for the missing parties was re- 
sumed. About one o'clock the workmen discovered a body lying some 12 feet 
below the basement in the vaults, which had been forced in by the immense 
mass. It was shockingly mutilated, and by the clothes the body was identified 
as that of a labourer named Horrigan. It was much crushed, and death must 
have been instantaneous. In about an hour later the body of Cronin was dis- 
covered ; and by three o’clock that of Connor also. 

Some conception of the weight of materials which covered the bodies of the 
unfortunate men may be formed from the fact, that large numbers of men 
worked by relays from the honr of the accident up to ten o'clock on Sunday 
morning, removing the rubbish from the interior of the building into the 
street, while more than twenty carts were engaged conveying it from the spot. 

Some of the labourers escaped death under circumstances of a most mar- 
vellous character. In one instance, a labourer who was in the vault, hearing 
something tumbling above him, stepped aside into a nook, and the next mo- 
ment the crown of the vault was burst in by the falling floors, completely 
hedging him in, but without doing him the slightest injury, and after some time 
he succeeded in extricating himself. Another surprising preservation of life 
has transpired, A party of six labourers escuped by sliding down the gable end 
of a wall: they were on the uppermost floor, and seeing or feeling the building 
sinking from under them, they ran along the top, and reaching one of the ends, 
they one by one let themselves down to the street by means of the projecting 
iron stays. Those who witnessed their escape described it to have been 
attended with the most imminent danger; how they managed to keep hold of 
the thin pieces of iron from such a height is considered truly marvellous, 

On Tuesday, Mr. Payne, the City coroner, held an inquest on the dead bodies, 
when the evidence of persons who were present at the acc'dent, and of several 
surveyors, architects, and others connected with the building trade, was taken, 
from which it appeared that the cause of the accident originally conjectured 
was the true one—viz. « flaw in one of the top girders, which made it give way 
under the snperincumbent weight, its fall breaking down and carrying along 
with it all the girders and the wails in its immediate neighbourhood. 

The testimony of Mr, Asbpital, architect and surveyor, was very explicit on 
the point. He said, he had no doubt the accident took place on account ot the 
flaw in the girder. He thought there was no other cause. The strength of the 


| wails was more than that required by act of Parliament. The girders, if sound, 


would not have broken under 26 tons. He had had @ great deal to do with 
cast iron, and had seen a great deal of the manufacture of it. The girder dug 
out, broken, bad a considerable flaw in it, The lower part was defective, bad 
iron. In the middie there was a large hollow place, two inches in extent ; the 
sand and the dross, too, had run into the mouid at the time of casting the girder. 
He did not think, however, that the girder had been properly proved; nor dd 
he know how Jong it had been placed in the situation from which it fell. It was 
the peculiar defect of cast iron to go all at once, without notice ; and often, he 
was aware, & test had been applied successfully, and falsified in the result, 

One or more Jurors: Then“ proving” goes for nothing: fire-proof buildings 
had better be dispensed with. 

The jury delivered the following verdict:—* We are unanimously of opinion, 
that the deceased Matthew Connor, Timothy Donohue, James Horrigan, Martin 
Cronin, and William Handley, met with their death from the falling of part of 
the building erecting on the site of the late Cross Keys Hotel, Gracechurch- 
street, which appears by the evidence to have been cunsed by the accidental 
breakage of one of the iron girders.” 

A subscription has been commenced in aid of the families of the deceased and 
of the survivors—Messrs, Bell and Corbett, the proprietors of the premises, 
contributing £25. 


any dean, or co-extensive with any deanery, of the said united chureh, the per- 
gon so offending shall, for every such offence, forfelt and pay the sim of £100, to 


Tecovered as penalties imposed by the recited act may be recovered under the , 


__ IIL. This act shall not extend or apply to the assumption or use by any bish: 

“of the Protestant Catholic Church in Scotland exercising iBpicoead Nenceces 
within some district or place in Scotland of any name, style, or title in Tespect 
of such district or place ; but nothing herein contained shail be taken to give 
any right to any such bishop to assume or use any name, style, or title which | 
he is not now by law entitled to assume or use. 


An official investigation of the causes of the catastrophe was held on Monday. 
There were present Mr. Alderman Lawrence, a builder; Mr. Cubitt, M-P., the 
newly elected Alderman for Lungbourne Ward; Mr. Montague, the City sur- 
veyor; Mr. Woodthorpe; Mr. Stevens, the district surveyor; Mr. Tress, and 
several others, There were also present Mr. Bell, of Pope's Head Alley, one of 
bash shee inihad the property ; his assistant architect, and the superintendent 
of the wor! 

The portion of the building that fell was the centre (about 50 fect by 40); 
the frontage in Gracechurch-street, and the portion abutting on Bull’s-court, 
Lombard-street, remaining entire. Along the whole length of the four floors 


RerResentation or West Norroix.—A requisition was in course 
of signature at Lynn, on Tuesday, calling upon W. Bagge, Esq., M-P., and G P. 
Beatinck, Esq., to offer themselves as candidates for this division of the county 
whenever @ lution may take place. . t 
ae epee of the Bou of reed of Jamaica has been expelled 

seat, he having been guilty at the assizes of while as 
of public, forgery acting 


passages, the doors to the chambers being on each side of them. The-e were 
ined by two flights of stairs, one about the centre of the building, and the 
other at the western extremity. . 

It was in the centre one where the mischief commenced. Here were four 
immense girders, each two tons weight, nearly 20 feet long, fixed across 


the staircase, well-hole on each of the four floors, the ends bear- 
Sager thereung tad cken io tok Inacttomion ote Tiay tice eee 
support the stone steps and part of the flooring of the passages ; but this part of 
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MONSTER CASKS OF SHERRY IN THE LONDON DOCKS. 


the work hid not been commenced, The one that broke, and produced the fear- 
fu! consequences so much lamented, was the uppermost on the fourth floor. I 
had been th orn , and the walls had been carried up to the height 


According to Mr. Bi statement to the City sur- 
saturday morning, when he went over the works 
with Mr. King, the su) tendent, and found everything apparently safe and 
progressing to his satisfaction. 

An attempt was made to discover the cause of the girder breaking. This was 
ound impractic: a8 the broken fragments lay embedded in the ruins. The 
people employ on the works say they are confident there was no weight on the 
girder to cause it to break, and express an opinion that it must have arisen from 
a tlaw inthe casting, It seems that Messrs. Beil and Corbett possess certifi- 
cates, showing that the whole of the iron joi and girders employed in the 
building were properly tected and warranted, 

The following list of the sufferers has been published :— 

Peter Horrigan, dug out of the rains. 

Jeremiah Connor, dug out of the ruins. 

Michae) Cronin, dug out of the ruins. 

Joseph Hanley, aged about thirty-two, a compound fracture of the base of the 
skull, and both legs broken, Taken to St. Thomas’s Hospital. Since dead. 

Timothy Donohue, aged 42, dead. He was supposed by his comrades not 
to have been on the building at the time of the accident, but it appears he was 
on the top, and was one of the unfortunate creatures who were precipitated to 
the ground with the walls and floor, when they fell. He was got out by some 
strangers, and taken to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he died almost im- 
mediately. 

Timothy Sullivan, aged about 30, both legs fractured, severe contusions on 
the body and head. Rem sins in a dangerous condition in the same hospital. 

W. Ransom, aged 24, right leg fractured, and body much bruised. Supposed 
to have received many severe internal injuries, 

W. Whiting, aged 34, scalp seriously fractured, with divers wounds and contu- 
sions over the body. Not expected to recover. 

Thomas Clark, aged 30, scalp lacerated, and ribs supposed to be fractured. 
In a very dangerous condition 

John Cooper, aces , laceration of the sca!p, and several severe contusions 
on the body. Expected to recover, 

George Barham, aged 2%, fracture of the legs, and severe injury to the scalp. 
Hopes of recovery. 

David Foley, aged 31, numerous wounds and bruises over the body, and head 
much injared. Expected to recover 

James Kirby, aged 28, | ext mach cut, and lower part of the body seriously 
injured. Recovery doubtfal 


quired to receive the 
veyors, he saw it perfe 


REMAINS OF THE FALLEN PREMISES IN GRACECHURCH-STREET,—SKETCHED FROM THE ROOF OF AN ADJOINING HULSE. 


Henry Perry, aged 34, slightly contused over the body and head. Nothing 
futal apprehended. 
James Jenkins, slightly injured. 


MONSTER CASKS OF SHERRY IN THE 
LONDON DOCKS. 

In connexion with the Great Exhibition ‘incidents, we‘have'to’notice the 
importation of four Monster Casks’ of remarkably fine Sherry, by Mr. 
John Fowler, wine-merchant, Wells-street, Cripplegate, by the ship 
Traveller, Captain A. R. Henderson, from Cadiz. These casks are larger 
than hitherto known to have been imported from Spain, and their ship- 
ment caused some sensation in that country. ‘he larger casks con- 
tain 2900 gallons, and the two smaller ones half that quantity. They have 
been branded, by the express command of the Queen of Spain, with 
the Royal arms. The casks are of English manufacture, and were 
shipped to Spain, where they have been for seasoning since the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was first broached, in anticipation that they would 
have been admitted, and the wines sold for refreshment; but the 
object of the importer is more particularly, we understand, to 
shew the connoisseur and the trade, that wines of this high order, and 
purely free from brandy, cannot be shipped to this country in small 
quantities without great deterioration in quality. 

The London Dock Company have hud great difficulty in receiving these 
casks, and have been compelled to fix up shears for delivering them 
from the lighter; also some additional apparatus for raising the same. 
The dimensions of the larger casks are—round the bouge, 104 yards ; 
diameter of the head, 2} yards. 

The peculiar order of these wines are as follows :—The wine marked 
vvvv is comprised of a very old stock of the palest wines, and possesses 
great flavour, great aroma, with age, and delicacy of extraordinary de- 
scription. 

Fv, Vino Fino.—This wine is extremely delicate, of the very highest 
order of wines of this peculiarity. 

Ol, Roso-—This wine possesses the finest flavour, and the mozt ele- 
gant arom: its class, 3 

Soleras.—This wine is of the oldest stock that Spain can produce, 


iq : 
IBE CHINESE 


THE “ FAIRY QUEEN.” 
AMONG the many interesting sights of this wonder-franght season is 
“the Fairy Queen,” who has recently changed her place of exhibition 
rom Leicester-square to the corner of Hall-street, Goswell-road. This 
interesting and diminutive little girl, when born, weighed only one pound 
and a half. She is now fourteen months old, weighs five pounds, and 


THE “FAIRY QUEEN.” 


measures sixteen inches in¢height; her feet are but two inches in length 
and she possesses the utmost regularity of limb and feature. 


THE CHINESE FAMILY. 


A PLEASING addition lias been made to the Chinese Collection, consisting 
of a Chinese lady, named Pwan-ye-Koo, with small lotus-feet only 
2} inches in length, a Chinese professor of music, his two children (a 
boy and a girl), the femme de chambre of the lady, and an interpreter. 
The children are gay, lively, and intelligent, the lady herself agreeable 
and interesting, and the gentlemen civil and obliging. A Chinese con- 
cert forms part of the entertainment; the lady Pwan-ye-Koo singing a 
Chinese air or two, accompanied by the professor, who likewise treats 
the public with an exhibition of his vocal powers. The group is one 
that has much to commend it: it is picturesque and peculiar, and pre- 
sents an image in high relief of the native manners of a Chinese family. 
The conduct of the domestic blended the humble and the familiar in a 
significant manner ; and there was an air of freedom, and a sense of 
mutual obligation manifested in the whole party, calculated to make a 
favourable impression on the spectator. 


{ 3 : 
FAMILY, IN THE EXBIBITION AT ALBERT GATE, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BEARD, 
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ST, PRTER'S HOSPITAL, KAST-HILL, WANDSWORTIL—-FROM THE RAILWAY.—(8EE NEXT PAGE.) 


SPEAKING TO THE EYE. 
(From the “ Economist.” ) 


THOSE whose office it is to dispense instruction are practising a new art. 
Our great authors are now artists. They speak to the eye, and their 
language is fascinating and impressive. The events of the day or the 
week are illustrated or described by the pencil; and so popular is 
this mode of communication, that illustrated newspapers are becoming 
common over all Europe. If they do not supersede other journals, 
they surpass them in public favour. Any one passing along the Strand, 
between Friday and Tuesday, except on Sunday, must have seen, 
opposite the church of St. Clement Danes, and at the corner of 
Milford-lane, a crowd of men and lads shoving and struggling, 
and heard them joking and bawling as they fought their way up 
to a side door, and every now and then a man or a lad emerging 


Ki | 
| 
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from the crowd bearing aloft in triumph, us if snatched from some rival, 
a quire or two of newspapers. Around the front of the house, too, the 
passer-by would observe people stopping to gaze into the windows of the 
shop hung round with pictures. This is the publishing office of the 
InuustrateD Lonpon News, which is said to send out weekly, on 
ordinary occasions, the extraordinary number of between 70,000 and 
100,000 copies, and, on such an occasion as the opening of the Exhibition, 
to issue nearly 200,000 copies; and thus keeps, for half the week, that 
part of the Strand in a tumult, while the operation of distributing the 
papers is going on. Such a sale is, we believe, wholly unexampled either 
in England or any other country, and it is due to the pictures by which 
each Saturday the events of the week are illustrated. A similar and 
successful, though not equally successful, journal, in imitation of the 
London paper, is published in Paris, Madrid, Leipsic, and a great many 
other towns on the Continent. Punch owed much of its enccess to its 
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illustrations ; and it is the same with many other publications. Artists 
now dispute the palm with the most popular authors, and. however 
greatly some of the latter are favoured, they stand below skilful wood- 
engravers. 

The causes and consequences of this dawning and important change 
are worthy of notice. 

The causes, though many haye combined within the last few years to 
effect. improvements in engraving and printing, may all be summed up 
in the facility with which these are now accomplished, and the compa- 
rative cheapness in consequence of illustrations, In the ILLUSTRATED 
Lonpon News of the week before last, which, with a Supplement, sold 
for a shilling, there were thirty-four wood-cut embellishments, some of 
them filling two pages of the Journal, representing the opening of the 
Exhibition, the Building itself, some of its contents, some of the pictures 
in the Royal Academy, and some of the events or interesting occurrences 
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of the week, Twenty years ago, the smallest of these ornaments would ! 
have been considered, with a due proportion of letterpress, cheap at a 
shilling. It is scarcely too much to say, therefore, that, by means of im- 
provement in the art of engraving, giving facilities for publishing rapidly 
large editions, illustrative engravings can be given to the public at one- 
fortieth of their cost a few years ago, Not now to advert to the several | 
steps by which the art has advanced to its present state, we shall merely | 
observe that since we learned how to make the sun paint for us, atten- 
tion has been directed to the subject in all the countries of Europe; and 
in no art have greater improvements been made than in the arta of en- 
graving and printing engravings. The result is a facility of illustrating 
passing events truly and graphically, which makes the artist, as much or 
more than the writer, the historian of our times, : 

The probable consequences deserve more notice from reflecting po- 


liticlans than the causes of the change. Written or spoken language 
merely suggests thought; and the thing suggested, or the several parte of 
it for which the words stand, must have been, as it were, in the mind be- 


The new thought suggested is merely putting together in a new 
form some scraps of old knowledge. But pictorial representation may at 
once convey totally different and totally new ideas to the mind. The ar- 
tist speaks a universal language. A Turk or a Chinese understands him 
at once, though to make either of them understand a written or spoken 
ption, would require a long time and much instruction, Hence it 
has become practicable to establish in London French and German 
journals, which, by means of illustrations, speak at once to the natives 
of France and Germany. Pictures, then, have the great advantage over 
words, that they convey immediately much new knowledge to the mind: 
they are equivalent, in proportion as they approach perfection, to seeing 
the objects themselves; and they are universally comprehended. They 
may make every one participate in the gathered knowledge of all. 
Artists cannot yet catch and portray spiritual abstractions ; many of the 
thoughts of the great historian, of the philosopher, and the poet can 
only have symbolical and suggestive signs; but all that can be seen— 
all the material world-—may be represented by the artist; and now that 
his skill can, by the improvements in art, be made cheaply available, it 
will in futuwe be more and more employed to spread knowledge through 
every society. 

The great extent, also, to which the art may be applied is evident from 
the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, which, after a lapse of three 
thousand years, have restored to us a knowledge of the inhabitants of 
those countries, and of their manners and customs. The artist has 
handed down to us the information that there were then different races 
of men—that one race conquered the other; he has preserved records of 
battles won, and the number of prisoners taken, the number of scalps 
carried off, with something like an account of the Royal prize-money, 
It is pretty clear, from these monuments, that even statistics may be 
made impressive to the eye. After a long deviation—necessary, no 
doubt, that we may prove all things, and hold fast only the good—we 
are carried back to the principles of the art with which mankind were 
first inspired. We again have recourse to the mode of recording events 
in use ainongst the earliest people; and now find the method of commu- 
nication employed by the Mexicans to describe Cortes and his ships, to 
be the best for diffusing knowledge amongst mankind. The art is, in- 
deed, wonderfully improved, and the rapidity and cheapness with which 
an object can now be sketched, engraved, and printed, suggests the pos- 
sibility of obtaining an instrument for forwarding the improvement of 
mankind more powerful than the press for printing words. 

When Guttenberg set his first types, and Caxton began printing in 
England, nobody foresaw or dreamed of the many changes of which 
their humble art was to be the parent. Nor did any person imagine, 
when gunpowder was first applied to the purposes of destruction, that 
its ultimate destiny was to moderate the horrors of war, deprive indivi- 
dual strength of ferocity, and help forward a period of continual peace 
thatshould make an universal exhibition of the products of art and in- 
dustry possible, Steam, too, without the foreknowledge of the gifted indi- 
vidual who reduced its expansive spirit to our servitude, is changing the 
face of society. Thus it is, material changes, improvements in art, disco- 
veries and inventions that are almost unnoted at their origin, and not 
any wise political contrivances, which develop civilisation, and bring 
about those great changes in society, to conform to which is the highest 
wisdom, a8 well as the duty of legislators, If the modern improvements 
in the art of transmitting a knowledge of events by the pencil, be more 
efficacious-in diffusing knowledge than the art of printing words, may 
We not expect it to be the forerunner of changes greater than printing 
has hitherto brought forward? Will not the modern art of speaking to 
the eye, confined to representations of the material world, excluding ab- 
stract and spiritual conceptions, increase the influence of that world, and 
give the knowledge derived from it a vast preponderance over the mind ? 

The Great Exhibition itself, which is a representation to the eye, is a 
part of the same progress, It is performing the office of a large illus- 
trated newspaper, It is the history of modern art and invention taught 
by their actual products. Like;sun painting, it speaks all tongues. It 
wants the facility of spreading that history over the world; and the il- 
lustrated paper, without which it is doubtful if it could itself have ever 
existed, comes to its aid, dispenses the knowledge so scientifleally ga- 
thered and arranged, and so graphically displayed in Hyde Park over 
all the nations of the earth. The Exhibition can only diffuse know- 
ledge by inviting persons from all quarters to come and see it at a great 
charge and great inconvenience; but its own classified and illustrated 
catalogues, and the illustrated newspaper, spread the gathered know- 
ledge, for the charge of a few shillings, over distant lands and diversi- 
fied nations, The Exhibition would be a comparatively feeble instru- 
ment for helping forward improvement, without the assistance of illus- 
tration and letterpress to convey a knowledge of ite wonderful palace 
and its contents to the many millions who cannot possibly visit it. 

Representations of the material world and of common life do not con- 
stitute what is called high art; and it cannot escape observation, that 
the Exhibition, though it contains a few statues, is much more a collec- 
tion of products of the arts that minister to the comforts and enjoyment 
of the millions, than of the products of high art. Instruments, from a 
steam-engine to a bodkin, house furniture of all descriptions, and ma- 


fore. 


Tnx Exhibition still lords it over all other attractions. 
thinks of little else; and to all appearance it must have run ‘a dead heat” 
with the “Derby,” for on that memorable day the numbers appeared as un- 


surplus. The receipts are upwards of £100,000 al: 
ego net some £2000 at the lowest point, and in some instances much more. 
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has been designed to present a fugade towards the Richmond and 
Windsor Railway, from which it is distant but a few hundred yards. 
There are forty-two buildings, each comprising three rooms, with com- 
plete and distinct offices, also rooms for the medical officer, clergyman, 
paymaster, and pensioners, and a chapel in the centre. The style is 
Tudor ; the chimney-shafts are large and lofty, and form a prominent 
feature in the design. The lower story of the chapel is appropriated to 
the payment of the pensioners, The whole premises, with garden, lawn, 
and shrubbery, occupy nearly seven acres. The principal material is 
white Suffolk brick. For the dressings, Caen stone is used, which has 
received several coats of cold-drawn linseed oil as a preservative."”—The 
Builder. 

The cost of the new hospital is stated at £25,000; and this, conjoined 
with the large sums which the foundation costs, proves how greatly 


the company have extended the benevolence of their ancestors. 


“ The amount we annually expend in support of this hospital” (said Mr. 
Vowler, on laying the first stone) “is not leas than #1700 (formerly it 
Was not more than £360); and whereas the entire cost of the old hospital 


did not exeeed more than £3000, the entire cost of the new one will 
probably be £25,000.” 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


One hears, sees, speaks, 


diminished as ever. How far the larger crowds of next week will diminish the 


interest of the present crowds, remains to be seen ; but the probabilities are, that 
the two days devoted to crowns and half-erowns will not be eclipsed in numbers 
by those devoted to shillings, since the curiosity of season tickets alone is auy- 


thing but satisfied. With Russia just ont of the ice ofthe Bal:ic, and about to 

make its display in the space so long vacant; with unpacked silks and velvete 

from Lyons, and plate, bronzes, and bijouterie from Puris, and another importa- 

tion into the alinost vacant space of the Unived States, there seems quite enough 

of novelty to come, to make pleasure-seekers, loungers, and gossips ot all 

bday as intent upon the forthcoming as they have been on the present glories of 
isplay. 


Royalty is as regular and as punctual to early hours as at the beginning, per- 


haps more so; and unless the lieges mend their manners, we may anticipate that 
the matutinal appearance of her Majesty will take place even earlier than uitherto, 


in order to avoid the annoyances to which, on two or three occusions during 


the past week, the Royal party have been subjected. 


Financially, the Exhibition promises to be # triamph of no ordinary character, 
and its Chancelior of the Exchequer may calculate upon an almost alarming 
ly. The daily admissions 


n Tuesday, the 20th, the recepts reached the sum of £3360 15s for single day 
admissions ; whilst the season tickets realised £350 143: thus making the day's 
receipts @ total of £3711 93! As to the season tickets, the demand within this 
few days has been alinost as great as ever; but at last symptoms of a falling off 
have manifested themselves, yet some circumstance may again arise (0 give them 


another “run” in the market. 


The exciting topic amongst the exhibitors during the pa t fortnight has been 
the constitution and decisions of the juries. There is an intensity about this 


which shows how earnest. the inventors, manufacturers, and workers have en- 


tered into the spirit of the contest of excellency in which they have been en- 
gayed. After much careful consideration and selection, the juries have been 
fairly constituted ; and it 1s not too much to say, that, in all probability, they are 
composed of the best men of their respective departments in Europe, both as 
regards knowledge and standing. A council of chairmen has been formed. These 
represent the thirty classes into which the Exhibition is divided, a jury being 
sppointed for each class, The meetings of this body were preliminary to those 


of the several juries, and modes of action and principles of award were settled 
thereat. 


On Monday, the 12th inst., the general body of the Jurors met in the Royal 


Commissi.n Room, at tie Building; and, provably, a similar body of men were 
never gathered together in one spot ut the same time, certainly not with the 
Sane purpose, 
honour to the talent, to the +kill and industry, not merely of one country, 
but of the whole world. 
very quieily, engaged in pursuing their labours, under the direction 
and with the assistance of the gentlemen appointed to this special and 
highly important and honourable service. 
Groups, uccording to the nature of the productions upon which they are called to 
adjudicate, a deputy-commissioner is appointed to each group, with a special 
commissioner and secretary to attend to the general working. 


as they were on this occasion collected—that of doing 


Since that day they have been actively, but 
The juries being divided into 


The thirty 
Classes are divided into five groups, thus :—Group A, four juries for raw mate- 
rials; Group B, six juries for machinery ; Group C, ten juries for textile fabrics ; 


Groups D and E, eight juries for hardware, furniture, &c. : Group F, two juries 


for miscellaneous manutactures and fine arts. 
These are placed in charge of the following gentlemen :— 


Dr Lyon Piayfair, F R 8, Special Commissioner 
DEPUTIES. 
Professor Wilaon, FRB E, for Group A. Kaw materials 
Colonel Lioyd, F KS, for Group, Machinery 
Mr George Wallls, for Group C. ‘Textile Manufactures 
Captain Hoscawon ibbetson, F K 8, for Group D. Metallic and fibrous substances 
Sir btatford Northcote, Bart, for Group B, Miscellaneous manufactures und Ane arte 
Licutenent Ward, RE, Secretary to the Do] ent 
Of course, all the proceedings are “ private and confidential.” Here and there 


in the Building may be seen groups of gentlemen carefully examining th® 


articles exhibited, spreading broad-cloth on tables, holding fabrics up to the 
light; and, doubtlessly, many of the ladies think that, amongst other wonders 
of the plece, the gentiemen have taken to “shopping” on their own account, 
All this goes on silently, and without bustle. 
sion of the visitors; and, with books to record opinions, the jurors pass, by a 
species of magic, from place to place, enter where they like, when they like, and 
how they like. They touch and handle, too—that forbidden privilege which 
makes so many fair fingers tingle with excitement. In short, these jurymen 
seem a more privileged body than even the Royal Commissioners or Executive 
Committee themseives. They take who they please into the Exhibition, ask them 
‘all manner of questions, examine and cross-examine exhibitors, and dive into the 
very 1ecesses of the whole matter, and that without let or hindrance from any- 
body. Happyjurors! except that your work is more than plentiful, and your task as 
difficult & one as can be imagined, since you are expected to achieve the triumph 
of realising the anticirations, and recognising the transcendent merits of about 


Police prevent the too near intru- 


15,000 people, each of whom expects, uf course, a reward suitable to Lis own es- 
exion with the Exhibition is progressing. 


timation of his own talents, 


3 D The educational movement in conn: 
terials for clothing, from the most comfortable woollen toa gossamer web | professor Cowper's genial expositions to his pupils of King’s College have given 
of lace, make up a large part of its contents, The common and the use- | « hint in the right direction ; and the business of the juries once over, several of 


ful predominate far above fine and high art. In like manner, it is with 
common events, with subjects that interest the multitude, that 
illustrated newspapers fill their columns. To give illustrations 
they must have many customers, and the arts they cultivate must 
attract the multitude. Historical painting, grand compositions, 
even fine groups, and, above all, allegorical groups of sculpture, 
constituting high and fine art, have no charms for the people, and will 
not be encouraged. When thove make large fortunes who carefully 
minister to the common wants, men of genius and talents will not long 
pursue any species of art which is less handsomely rewarded. Hitherto, 
though much talent has been engaged in illustrating passing events, the 
art has not had done for it all of which it is susceptible. Now that it is 
becoming so extensively popular, it must attract to it the highest talents, 
and effect a revolution in art itself, making it more than ever subservient 
to the uses of the multitude, and in improving them by all the talents 
and genius that are now wasted on many profitless and improving 
pursuits, 


(With the above quotation from our able contemporary we give an 
Tilustration for such of our readers as haye not the opportunity o1 seeing 
our Office, We may add, that the Economist has considerably under- 
stated the circulation of our Journal, the statistics of which we intend 
to publish.) 

——S——— 


ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL, WANDSWORTH. 


‘Vowler, the prime warden. 

“ The buildings oceupy three sides of a quadrangle, about 255 feet 
235 feet; the fourth side opening towards the south, and upon the 
road, whereby the whole are distinctly seen, The back, or north 


by 
high- 


the gentlemen who have been most actively engeged in the arrangements will 
probably be found as actively engaged in explaining their worth to those visi ors 
who take sufficient interest in the detuils of natural productions, machinery, and 
manufactures, to attend meetings for that purpose. Professor Ansted leads the 
way, with a conrse of eight lectures on mineralogy and mining operations. 
‘These are to be delivered every Friday and Saturday, until the completion of the 


course, between the hours of nine and twelve, The class is to be limited to 150 
ene sy facility for illustration and study will be afforded. Pro- 
fessor 


also announced @ course on machinery im connexion with 
admitting all members of colleges at a reduced rate. 
kelyne comes up from Oxford with the members attending his class, so that 
we may now anticipate that the Crystal Palace will be an University of the arts 
and sciences us applied to the every-day utilities of life. 
The festivities cennected with the Exhibition follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘The dinner of the sculptors to Kiss was an entertainment as significant 
as delightful. The banquet at Richmond, to the fureizn commissioners, was an 


equally interesting event, ona more extended scale. The guests were féted, 
boasted, toasted, and put into the very best possible humour with themselves 
and all around ; and there are few of 


‘The anticipations ay to the visitors to the Building are numerous 
and contradictory. Some people expect a fearful inroud of all sorts of peopie. 
Calculations as to the standing and walking in the have been 


tion will cepend upon the 
will destroy all Lea to the visitor; whilst, unless regulations be made to 
od at cota 


EMBEZZLEMENT.—The town of Uttoxeter is full of consternation in 

uence of the amd ad ye sgh par hey ihr 
£250, belonging widow orphans’ 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


Ata ago d of merchants and manufacturers, held in the com- 
mittee-room of the Town-hall of Birmingham, on Wednesday, the Lord Mayor 
in the chair, it was unanimously resolved to invite his Royal Highness Prince 
Alvert, the Royal Commissioners, and Executive Committee of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition to a public dinner in the Town: hall there, at an early day, 
in testimony of their high sense of the efficient and impartial manner in which 
the labours of the Exhibition have been so far carried to a snecessful issue. A 
committee was appointed to carry out the objects of the meeting. It is intended 
that the entertainment shall be upon an extensive and magnificent scale. 

The usual preparations are being made for the holding of the 
triennial festival of the three choirs of Woreester, Hereford, and Gloucester, in 
the summer, at Worcester. The festival has been definitively fixed to be held 
Fe oat Cathedral and the College Hall, on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of August. 

The Pacific steamer, Captain Nye, reached Liverpool on Tuesday 
affernoon at two o'clock, with 375,000 dols. in specie on freight from New York, 
which port she left cn the 10th inst., completing her voyage in the short space 
of 9 days, 19 hours, and 25 minutes, thus beating the run of the Asta (the 
quickest ever Laabre Pang sad by six hours. 

Major Hogg and Mr, Owen have been appointed commissioners to 
proceed to the Cape, for the purpose of inquiring into the recent disturbances 
in Kaffraria. The intimate acquaintance with the affairs of the colony acquired 
by Major Hogg during his period of service there under Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
and the perfect knowledge of the Kaffir language which Mr. Owen possesses, will, 
no doubt. conduce much to render the inquiry advantageous. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have this ycar 
determined upon closing their Kepository altogether on ‘I'hursday next, and 
keeping the Feast of Ascension a close holiday. 

fhe Hon, Mr. Ewing, and four other members of the American 
Roars have arrived at Killarney, to view the beautiful scenery of that 
locality. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce of France has decided 
that the great hall of the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, Paris, shall be ap- 
propriated to the exhibition of the objects which that establishment may pur- 
chase at the Exhibition of London. 

Mr. Bedford, the coroner for the Westminster district, has held 
five inquests on newly-born infants during the past week, the bodies of which 
were found by the police in the streets, each case presenting more or less sus- 
picio us indications that they had been murdered. A sixth body was found on 
Wednesday morning, at Newington Butts, 

While some men were cleaning out the canal opposite the Swan 
Inn, in Ontwell, near Bristol, a few days since, they were fortunate enough to 
strike upon a dress-sword of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

On the 18th inst. a band of thirteen robbers were captured and 
brought to Cracow, for nde mance bage afterwards set fire to u village inn. 
The remarkable part of the is, that they proved to be peasunts, posse-s= 
ing land and in good circumstances, from four neighbouring villuges, so that, 
unless the deed originated in motiyes of revenge or political enmuty, the con- 
dition of rai in those parts must have come to a strange pass. 

‘Two females were discovered in barrels on board a vessel bound 
to Charleston, from Liverpool, a short time since, after being fourteen days at 
sea. Several others, similarly concealed, were subsequently discovered. 

The Board of Directors of the Atlas Assurance Company have de- 
termined to give to each of the clerks in their establishment, in rotation, four 
days’ leave of absence, for the purpose of enabling them to view the Great Ex- 
hibition, the company paying for the admissions, A like favour has been granted 
to the gentlemen of the Sun Office, and the Provident Clerks’ Life Association, 
It will afford us great satisfaction to be enabled to record in our next Number 
that this liberal example has been followed by all the offices and banks in London. 

It is stated that the vacancy in the representation of Clackmannan 
and Kinross, caused by the death of Major-General Sir William Morison, will, 
in all probability, be filled up by the election of Mr. Adam, son of Admiral sir 
Charles Adam, who solicits the suffrages of the electors on Liberal principles. 

During the last thirteen weeks there have been but two cases of 
felony in Burnley (Lancashire), which has a population of nearly 27,000 persons, 
‘This speaks well for the honesty of the people. e zat 

Mr. J. R, Hind has this week discovered another new planet in the 
constellation Scorpio, about eight degrees north of the ecliptic, und forming at 
the time an equilateral triangle with the stars € Scorpii and W Libra. It is of 
a pale bluish colour, and its light is about equal to that of a star of the ninth 
magnitude, 

The returns of persons who have emigrated from the port of 
Liverpool since January last exhibit a gradual increase upon the numbers for 
the previous year. The number of passengers who sailed from that port in the 
month of April was 25,447 persons, against 17,558 in April last year; muking 
the number for the four months 67,130, against 49,463—an increase of 17,667. 

A vacancy is created in the representation of Argyleshire, as well 
as in the distinguished office of leader of the Scottish bar, by the promotion of 
Mr. Duncan M'Neill. It is generally understood that Mr. Adam Anderson, who 
formerly held the office of Solicitor-General, will be elected Dean of Faculty ; 
and that Sir A, Islay Campbell, Bart., of Sucenth, will become a candidate for 
the Seas of the county of Argyle, on Conservative and Protectionist 
principles. 

The statement of the appointment of Mr, Tindal to the office of 
Clerk of the Crown, vacant by the Earl of Cottenham’s accession te the peerage, 
which appeared in several of our contemporaries, is at least premature. 

One of the principal prizes for Greek, at a recent examination in 
the University of Edinburgh, was carried otf by a blind student, a native of 
Dunkeld, He had used in his studies extracts from the books he was examined 
in, printed in raised characters, which he traced with his fingers. 

The bill brought in by the Secretary at War and the Lord Advo- 
cate, ‘to amend certain acts for the improvement of prisons and prison dis- 
cipline in Scotland,” has been amended in committee, and three clauses have 
been added to it. These clauses provide that assessments are not to be levied 
in counties in which prisons are not to be built, altered, or repaired ; that ma- 
gistrates of certain burghs may commit prisoners to any gaol within the county ; 
and that juvenile offenders may be punished by private whipping. 

ustoms duties received in Dublin for the week ending on 


The 
Monday last, amounted to £17,861 9s. 1d. 

Mr. Hutt and Mr, Adderley haye prepared and brought in a bill in 
the House of Commons to make property situate in the British culonies a qualifi- 
cation fora seat in Parliament. ‘he bill provides, that, from and after the pass- 
ing of the act, a life interest in property, of which not Jess than thirteen years 
shall be expired, in any of the colonies or territories of the East India Company, 
of the annual value of £600 per annum, shall be a goud qualification for a 
county, and the same of the value of £300 fer a borough. The respective sums 
are, of course, to be free of all charge and ineumbrance. 
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Beane “ nm Cadena to Patmpeges te cere: ouleated @ portrait of her 
late Majesty the Queen wi sent id 
her Majesty the Queen. sein BY Ee Leora to 
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of Derby and its vicinity to invite Mr. Charles Fox, the builder of the Crystal 
dinner to be held in Derby 

On a teedy. afternoon, one of the finest sturgeons ever captured in 
the Tay, was taken at Cairnie fishing-station. This splendid fish, which is about 
to be stuffed, measures in length 7 feet 2 inches, in girth 21 inches, and weighs 
140 Ib. It is as remarkable symmetry as its size, 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY.—THE KAFFIRS. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the friends of this society was held on Mon- 
day, at’Crosby- Hall, Bishopsgate-street; Dr. Lee in the chair. The chairman 
observed that this society was founded chiefly through the exertions of the late 
Sir T. F. Buxton, in the year 1836, and that its influence had already been pow- 
erfally and beneficially felt in New Zealand, Borneo, at the Cape, in thenorthern 
parts of America, and in the Red River settlements. The secretary, Mr. L. A. 
Chamerovzow, then read the report, which animadverted at considerable length 
upon the aggressive policy pursued by the representatives of the British Go~ 
vernment in many of its colonies, in their dealings with the uncivilised na- 
tive tribes. The committee felt especially called upon to protest, not merely 
as philanthropists, but also as }political economists, against the system 
of annexation which had been enforced with respect to the Kaftir tribes, 
which, besides involving the country in a series of profitless and sunguinary 
wars, had cansed an expenditure of the public money, amounting, at the 
very lowest estimation, to upwards of four millions sterling. The report also 
gave some information relative to the steps which had been taken for pro- 
tecting the rights of the aborigines in other parts of the world, and concluded by 
appealing to those who were anxious to see justice done to the native tribes by 
European settlers in their country to aid the society by liberal pecuniary assist- 
ance, The balance-sheet stated that the receipts of the society during the past 
year, consisting of donations and subscriptions, and including a balance of £40 
from last year, amounted to £324 12s. 4d., while the expenses had been £393 
15s. 3d., showing an excess of expenditure over income of £74 2s, 4d. 

Mr. Kay gave an interesting account of the Kaffir tribes, among whom he had 
resided nearly ten years, travelling through the whole length of their country 
unarmed, and attended only by a native interpreter. He expressed his belief, 
that, could an impartial inquiry be made and published relative to the causes 
which had led to the recent war, the Katffirs and their cause would show to 
much greater advantage than when seen through the medium of Parliamentary 
blue-books and military despatches, 
dressed by the Rev, J. Fairbairn, the Rey. R. N. Fowler, and other gentlemen, 
and the following resolution was unanimously agreed to:— 

‘That the oppressive and exterminating system at prosent, with few exceptions, adopted in 
relation to uncivilised tribes is a blot on the practical charneter of the civilization of our age 
and country; and that policy, juatice, and, above all, Christianity demand a prompt chango 

for the better. 


Lonvon Disrricr Unrrartan Socrety.—The first annual meeting 
of this society was held on Tuesday last, at the London Tavern. About 350 
members were present, including Drs. Hutton, Bateman, Cromwell, and Har- 
rison; Revs. Madge, Mardon, Squier, &c.; Mr. Alderman Laurence, ‘president 
of the society, in the chair. From the report of the secretary, it appears that 
forty-six lectures explanatory of the Unitarian principles of the Christian reli- 
gion have been delivered in the metropolis during the past year, and that the 
Society appears to be in a flourishing condition. Upwards of 50 additional sub- 
scribers to the fund have been added for the following year. 2 

Sratvgr ro THe Late Sm Rosert Pexn.—A meeting was held 
on Tuesday at the Alliance Life Assurance Office, for the purpose of entering into 
resolutions for the erection of a memorial in honour of the late Sir R. Peel, Bart. ; 
Sir Moses Montetiore, Bart.,in the chair. !here were present Mr. Shepherd, 
chairman of the East India Company, Sir James Hogg, deputy chairman of the 


East India Company; Baron Goldsmid, Baron Rothschild, MP.; Mr. Hume, || 


M.P.; Sir Peter Laurie, Captain Fitzroy, Sir E. Buxton, Bart. ; Alderman Salo- 
mons, Alderman Wire, Mr. John Dixon, Mr. Bennoch, &. After some dis- 
cussion, it was determined that a committee should be appointed, consisting of 
twelve members, to act upon the occasion ; that the memoral should be a bronze 
Statue 10 feet in height, that the amount to be paid for it should be £2000. 
and that the committee should have the appointment ofa sculptor. With the 
permission of the Lord Mayor the models are to be sent to the Mansion House, 
and to be considered on the 16th of June. The site, it is believed, will be either 
at the west end of Cheapside, or in the space at the east end of the Royal Ex- 
change; but that question will also be decided on the 16th of June. : 

Sociery ov Arts.—The third conversazione given to the foreign 
commissioners and exhibitors, and to the members of the society and their ladies, 
was held on Wednesday evening, and was very largely attended. The evening 
was devoted to English glees, as the last evening to German instrumental music, 
The singers were Messrs, Francis, Hobbs, Land, Hatton, and Henry Phillips, who 
were much applauded. f = 

Fire iN Sxoe-Lang.—On Wednesday night, about ten o’clock, a 
fire broke out in the premises of Messrs. Pontifex and Wood, lead merchants 
and copper smiths, in Shoe-lane. The fire, whose origin has not been aycer- 
tained, raged for two hours, and consumed the greater part of the lead and brass 
casting shops, with a number of moulds. The owners were insured. 

Discnarce or Caprain Pauter Somerser.—On Wednesday 
morning, Captain Paulet Somerset, having completed the term of his sentence 
of imprisonment, for his assault on the police in Hyde Park, last week, was dis- 
charged from the House of Correction, Coldbath Fields. A great number of 
persons had ass2mbled at the usual hour for the discharge of prisoners, to wit- 
ness his departure, but they were doomed to be disappointed, for he had left the 
prison about an hour before that time. ce 

‘Tutte SHow.—A remarkably fine collection of tulips, in full bloom, 
is now exhibiting by Mr. Groom, at Clapham Rise. The grand bed of tulips, 
which is under an awning of 150 feet in length and 17 feet in width, con- 
tains abont 2000 roots of the finest varieties. Some of the most esteemed are 
Victoria Regina, Prince of Wales, Duke of Norfolk, Duchess of Sutherland, Duke 
of Devonshire, Nouri Effendi, Addison, Catalani, Jmperatriz forum, Michael 
Angelo, Marshal Soult, Polyphemus, Dr. Horner, Strong’s King (a new bizarre), 
Countess of Wilton, &. [We shall engrave a specimen next week.) 

Rovan AcricuLturaL Socrmry or ENGLAND.—On Thursday the 
May meeting of this society was held, at the offices, in Hanover-square: his 
Grace the Dake of Richmond presiding. The report said that since the last 
meeting 65 members had died, and 216 had been removed from the list, while 
163 new members had been elected, making their number now 5121. After 
alluding to alterations made in the by-laws, &¢., the report called the attention 
of the society to the approaching exhibition in the Home Park, at Windsor, 
The revenue for the year, including the balance from the previous account, was 
£5925 19s, ild., and the expenditure £5176 8s. 2d., leaving a balance of 
£749 Ils. 9d. The report was adopted, and Earl Ducie appointed president for 
the ensuing year. ‘ e , 

Muetinc or Exniprrors—A meeting of the exhibitors in the 
Crystal l’alace was held on Thursday evening, at Crosby Hall, for the purpose 
of receiving the report of the committee appointed at the last meeting to wait 
on the Royal Commissioners, to urge the claim of the exhibitors to a tree ad- 
mission; Mr. H. Winton, of Birmingham, in the chair. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks from the chairman, the report was read. It stated, that, 
in obedience to their instructions, they had obtained an interview not 
earlier than Thursday with the Royal Commissioners. The claims that 
were urged on behalf of the exhibitors were listened to with the 
utmost attention by the illustrious president, and by the noblemen and 
gentlemen forming the Commission. H.K.H. Prince Albert seemed to intimate 
that any exhibitor who could shew sufficient cause for the presence of himself, 
or an assistant, in order to explain such articles and inventions which could not 
be ugderstood without a proper explanation, would receive a card of admission, 
enabling him t» enter the Building at any time of the day; but that, 
indiscriminately, free admissions could on no account be granted, The 
ease of hundreds of ingenious artizans who had long laboured to pro- 
duce works worthy of being admitted to the great show, was then strongly 
urged, but with no avail. During the proceedings a communication was received 
from the Royal Commissioners, conceding admissions under certain restrictions 
to those exhibitors oniy who could show that it was absolutely necessary that 
they should be present. After some discussion, it was unanimously d to 
that the committee appointed at the meeting of the 15th of aay should prepare 
for the signature of the exhibitors a protest against the conduct of the Royal 
Commissioners, and that the whole of the exhibitors be requested to sign the 
same, and that subscriptions be entered into for the purpose of defraying ne- 
cessary expenses, The meeting then separated. 


The Lords ot the Admiralty report that they will require the usual 
clauses to be inserted in the bills for the sub-maring telegraphs between Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, prohibiting any interference below high-water- mark, 
unless by their permission, in the construction of works under or along the sea~ 
coast or shore, 

By the official Customs returns for the ports of Scotland, we find 
that the gross amount of duties collected during the year ending January 5, 
1850, amounted to £1,953,486, against £2,038,886 in 1849, and £1,710,016 in 
1846. As regards the foreign trade during the same period, it appears that the 


British tonnage engaged both 's in 1849-50 amounted to 971,920, against 
879,849 for 1845-46, ‘Tho forelgn wade for similar periods stood thus 7328,453, 
against 225,724. 


THE BRIDGWATER GALLERY. 


Who is there, at all conversant with art, who has not heard of the famous 
Bridgewater Gallery—of the collection of pictures formed by the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and enlarged by his great-nephew and heir, the Earl of Ellesmere? Yet, 
how few huve seen the collection !—and ihis not from any unwillingness on the 
part of Lord Ellesmere to exhibit his treasures, but from the fact, that, for the 
last six or seven years, his Lordship has had no place (to say nothing of a gal- 
Jery) in which they could be seen to any kind of advantage. Vow his Lordship 
is providing himself with a gallery; and though his house (of which we have 
already engraved an exterior view) is still very unfinished, he has liberally hur- 
ried att the works, and has opened his gallery to the public in the same ad that 
the collections at Windsor and Dulwich are open—by application to any one of 
the great peraedlors of London. 

The collection contains 47 of the finest of the Orleans oe some 1047 
Ttalian, Spanish, and French pictures, some 158 Flemish, Dutch, and German 
pictures, and some 33 English and German pictnres, At the Duke’s death, in 
1803, the collection was valued at £150,000; but it would sell for alarger sum, 
and may now, with Lord Ellesmere’s own additions, be estimated at something 
),000. ‘There is a deficiency of examples of the older Italian and German 


like £: 

schools, but from the time of Raphael toe series is mere complete than in any 
te ni we believe, the Lichtenstein 

Fine Gardial nck a be studied to move advantage? ** 


The meeting was afterwards briefly ad- | 


‘The famous collection is arranged in three rooms on one floor—in a gallery 
130 feet long, in the State Drawingroom, facing the Green Park, and in the State 
Dining-room immediately adjoining. But three worse-lighted rooms it would be 
difficult to devise. The gallery is as badly lighted as the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, and the State Dining-room is darker than the Octagon-room at the 
Royal Academy. Whatcan Mr, Barry have been about? He has always been 
notorious for making small windows, and here, in Bridgewater House, he has 
curried out his predilection in a most marvellous manner. The fine “Gale at 
Sea,” by J.M. W. Turner, one of the noblest pictures of the English school, is 
really not to be seen; while the glorious Guido, “the Assumption of the 
Virgin,” is hung in a place of great honour, but not in a place where it be 
seen even to ordinary advantage, 

The treasures of the collection are the three Raphaels “La Vierge au Pal- 
mier” (one ef two Madonnas painted at Florence, in 1506, for his friend Tad- 
deo Gaddi), “‘ La plus belle des Vierges,” and “ La Madonna del Passeggio ;” 
two fine T:tians, “ Dina and Actwon” and “ Diana and Calisto :” a glorious fall- 
length portrait by ‘Valesquez; the “ Seven Sacraments}” by N. Ponssin; the 
“ Burning Bush,” by Claude ; the * Landing of Prince Maurice, at Dort”—the 
mast-rpiece of Cuyp ; the * Rising of the Gale,” by Vandervelde; the “ Dutch 
Kermis, or Village Fair,” by Teniers; the “ Schoolmaster,” by Jan Steen; the 
exquisite little Nicholas Maes—a girl threading a needle; the large 
“ Wonvermans ;” and viewed not asa work of art, but with other feelings, the 
Chandos portrait of ‘ Shakspeare,” bought by the Earl of Ellesmere, at the sale 
at Stow, for 355 guineas. 

There is a brief catalogue of the collection, printed by the Messrs. Smith, 137, 
New Bond-street. 


LORD WARD'S COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 
The collection of pictures, formed by the present Lord Ward, with great good 


lighted room in the Egyptian Hall, for the express purpose of their being seen by 
the public. On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, the collection will be 
open to every person applying for admission through the principal printsellers 
ofLondon. On Saturday it will be open to artists, and on Mondays and Fridays 
to his Lordship’s own friends. 

The collection is chiefly remarkable for the fine specimens it contains of carly 
Italian art. The pictures of Crivelli are most admirable examples of art, from 
which every student may learn something. Then there is a large and early 
Raphael —“The Crucifixion” — painted in the manner of Perugino; » 
Francia — the “ Virgin and Child” all divinity of look. !A good Ghirlan- 
dajo--a choice example of Garofolo—with two apecimens of A. da Fiesvle 
that many will covet. The Van Eyck, “ St, Thomas Aquinas celebrating high 
mass before Louis IX.,” deserves the minutest examination. Among the choice 
picture we would also name a large Cnyp and its compsnion—Salvator Rosa; 
the latter from Stow, and very fine. “A Burgomaster” by Rembrandt, also from 
Stow, The “Fall of Tivoli” by Gaspar Poussin, and its companion—a ‘ Coast 
Seene” by Vernet; “St, John preaching,” by Rembrandt; * Venns seeing her 
face reflected in a glass held before her,” by or after Titian; the * Fastening the 
crown of thorns on the head of our Saviour,” by Teniers; ‘ St, Peter,” by 
Spagnoletio; a small and good “ Canaletti:” and the only example of the En- 
glish school in the collection, a choice and sunny landscape (a river scene), by 
Richard Wilson. The Sculpture, too, will be found to deserve examination, in- 
cluding a “ Venus,” by Canova; a duplicate of the “ Greek Slave-girl,” 
Powers; and two or three favourable specimens of Lawrence Macdonald, a 
Scottish artist, and one, like Gibson, long resident in Rome. 


THE PASSPORT SYSTEM BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


The Boulogne Gazette contains the following important announcement :— 


nuisance of the permit system, inasmuch as that they are no ‘onger necded by 
persons possessing passports. The convenience of this measure to the traveller 
is obvious. Our Sous-Préfet has received the following communication on the 
subject from the Minister of the Interior ;— 


“TO THE SOU8-PREFET OP BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 

“Monsieur Sous-Préfet—You have already been invited to take every mea- 
sure in order that travellers on their way to England may not be sub- 
jected to delay at their embarking, I have recommended that travellers 
arriving at Boulogne might be allowed to depart for England on the simple ex- 
hibition of their pas-ports. I now confirm and renew these instructions ; itis, 
therefore, to be well understood, that travellers furnished with regular passports 
are not compelled to provide themselves with a special permit cf embarkation, 
This formality, which should not have been maintained so long, is henceforth 
abolished, It is likewise expedient for the future to exempt travellers on their 
way to England from having their passports revised and registered. A simple 
examination of these rights of travelling is all that is henceforth required, with- 
out obliging the bearers of the same to give them up. These formalities occa- 
sion great loss of time, and may be abolished. I beg of you to see that the 


agents and servants of the Administration charged with the service of embarka- | 


tion conform strictly to these instructions,—Recei 
the assurance of my sincere consideration. ¢ 


» Monsieur le Sons-Préfet, 
igned) Leon Faucuen.” 


FABRICATED TEA AND TOBACCO, 


At the Liverpool police court, on Tuesday, two important excise informations 
were heard before Messrs. Rathbone and Romilly, the presiding magistrates, 
The first case was against Mr. John Stevens, who carries on the business of a 
painter on an extensive scale in Lower-Parliament-street, in that town; and the 
charge was that of having manufactured, as tea, a quantity of the leaves of the 
plane-tree, birch-tree, and other trees, The case had been brought before the 
court through the instrumentality of the Excise officers. 

The defendant formerly carried on, conjointly with his business of painter, 
that of a chicory and ‘cocoa manufactory, the two latter of which he re- 
signed to a Mr. Clay, in the month of Angust last. In December last the Ex- 
cise officers visited the premises, and found in a room over the counting house 
of Mr. Stevens 53 Ib. of tea in a completely finished state. On proceeding into 
a higher room, 218 lb. of plane-tree and birch-tree leaves, in various stages of 
manufacture, were discovered, making in the whole 290 lbs, The. defendant 
was present on the premises, and in answer to questions, said he was aware some 
such manufacture was going on, but he was not responsible, as the rooms 
were in the occupation of Mr, Clay. 

Mr. Phillips, analytical examiner to the Board of Excise in London, deposed 
that he had made an analysis of the leaves representing tea then produced, and 
found that they were those of the plane and birch tree, the former being in the 
preponderance of 80 or 90 per cent. He had also been shown a substance eslled 
catech, which was used for the purpose of giving that peculiar astringent taste 
common to tea, Mr. Simon addressed the Court for the defendant, and con- 
tended that the case amounted to nothing more than one of suspicion against 
his client. He called Mr. Clay to give evidence in the case ; and the wit- 
ness deposed that the who e responsibility of the case rested on himself, Mr. 
Biair, barrister, having replied, the magistrates adjourned to consider their deci- 
sion, and on their return inflicted a penalty of £250, on account of the 53 1b. 
of leaves found in a completely manufactured state, 

The next information was against Dennis Pheran, for carrying on an unlicensed 
manufactory for tobacco, at 21, Jamaica-street. The information was not re~ 
sisted. On the 15th of March the Excise officers 
a quantity of rhubarb and chesnut leaves, some of 
factured as tobacco; also a quantity of snuff worl 
oatmeal, saw-dust, dock seed, &c.; and these were in 
resemble snuff. The penalty of £300 was imposed, 
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MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 
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occurred in the course of the day. 


The bear party of course made the most 
of the opportunity ; but, although a better feeling now exists, and prices have in 
many instances considerably rallied, still the annexed list will show that quota- 
tions are much lower than at the close of basiness last week. 
ORDINARY SHARES AND Srocks —Aberdeen, 112; Ambergate, Notting- 
ham, Boston, and Eastern Junction, 3f; ledonian, 12; Chester and Holy- 
head, nee East Anglian (£25 paid), #%; Eastern Counties, 6}; East Lanca- 
shire, 14¢; Great Northern, 17§; Ditto, Halves, B, 124; Great Western, 82; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 56; Ditto, Fifths, 4$; Leeds and Thirsk, 154; 
London and Blackwall, 73; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 96; London 
and North-Western, 1224; Ditto, Quarters, 208; Ditto, £104,M and B ec, 33; 
Mauichester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 28; Midland, 
Newmarket, 8}; Newry and Enniskillen, 2; North Briti 
Shise, 885 vagy wri and Wolrerham 
mingham, Class A, 44 dis; Ditto, B, 18 dis.; Shropshire Union, 3; South- 
Eastern, "242; South Wales, 25 ; York, ‘Neweastle, and Berwick,’ 20}; Ditto 
Extension, 143; Ditto,GNE, Purchase. 63; York and North Midland, 24}. : 
Lines Leasep ay Fixep Renrats.— Buckinghamshire, 174; Eust Lincoln- 
shire, 33; dep el Guildford, and Reigate, 214. 
PREFERENCE Suangs.—Caledonian, 64; Great Northern, 13}; Man 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, New, £10, ia ditto, £6, 34; bial Henin 
Bristol and Birmingham, 1324; Norfolk Extension, 164; North British, 5; Oa. 
ford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 443 York end North Midland, 8." 
Foreian.—Boulogne and Amiens, 94; Cen:ral of France, 16 ; Great Indian 
Peninsula (£2 10s, paid), 23; Luxembourg (£10 paid), 22; Northern of 
emerge Paris and Rouen, 24}; Paris and Strasbourg, 10}; Sambre and 
ense, he 


5}; Ditto, £50. 19; 
18%; North Stafford- 


pton, 143; Shrewsbury and Bir- 


FripaY AFrrexNoon.—Consols have ruled firm to-dav, at further advanced 
976 §, and the Three per 


rates. The Three per Cents—Money—have marked 
Cent. Reduced, 96f. Exchequer Bills, 443, prem. 


THE MARKET'S, 


Corn EXOMANGE (Friday).—The pre: 
Coastwise has been on the increase it hi 


ing © 

Kent, with a few parcels from Sufto k and Norfolk, Fre 
land carriage were comparatively small bu. in fair condition 
of both red and white was by no muwns extensive, the dn 


ag, thie re 
Ww of samples, 


equal vo those of Monday lust. Only 1910 quatiers of fo sabrived sides hae 
turduy; but several Iwrge cargoes ure reported olf the coust, On the whole there mean e hac 
Inquiry for fine dey qualities, at full enrrencies; but: the middling and tric 

slow aule. Floating curgoes neglected. ‘Thy fr sh supply of burly, both Erglish sual te 
being very small—under 600 quarvers—that vrticle was hi ld firia'y at oviecme quotations? 
Mult was offering lew freely than of late ‘The trade ruted steady, nt full prices {With ety 
wre were wery moderately supplied. AM kinds were fm, end, ia some dnstunces, coectt 
samples were the turn dearer. Beans, psus, Indian corn, and’ flour cupported last week's 


currencies, 
A 48.—English: wheat, 2130; barley, 450; malt, 2360; 
reign: wheat, 1910; barle pats, GUT 
English: Whew , Exsex and Kent, re m to 438; ditto, wi 
Lincoln, rad, $26 to 49s; ditto, white, $78 10 448; rye, 
distilling ditto, 2% to 248; malting ditto, 288 to Bis; 
brown ditto, 43a 10 458; King: 
Lincolnshire feed oats, 17s to 2) 
198; ditto, white, 


233; Youg! 
4 to 264; 


8} OBt8, —8 to —n5 
18s to 23a per barrel; 


Othe Seed Market 
"he Seed Market. od—movi 

All other seeds, as well us cakes, command very littic attention. SF pach, sk futt 
Bultic, crushing, 48s to S%a; Mediterranean and 
per quarter. Coriander, 165 to 24a per ewt, rows 
nd tures, 180 4s 6d per bushol. Engi 

Linseed cakes, English, £7 Os to £7 10n4 
Kapesced cakes, £4 0s to £4 108 per ton, Canary, 40e 


384 2d; barley, 248 24} oats, 185 11d; ryo, 253 9d; 


Average.—Whoat, 389 10d; barley, 248 80; oats, 183 1d; 7a; 
beans, 276 bd; pons, 258 10d, 4 pid ay taeda 
Duties. —Wheat, 1s; barloy, 1a; oats, 18; rye, 18: beans, 

ablic sules of 7300 packages have inken place, About 1000 sold at barely stationary 
@ private market is heavy, geod ordinary congou way be had at llyd per 1b. 
‘ook is increasing. The exparth from China have been unusually large, ri 4 
Sugar.—The raw market hus assumed a very inuotive appearance, 
quotations of 6d per cwt. Refined goods—he supply of which is inerensine—- i 
4s fo 484 6d por ewe. No change in crushed.” ppt br Mob iy 
Coffee.—Thy demand for all kinds is heavy 
native Ceylon is offering treely, at 40s per cwt. 
Cocoa —This article has given way %s tw 3s par cwt. 
458; and ordinary grey, 353 Gd to 2s 6d per ewt, 
Hice — Prices re quite sd p-r ewt lower than last week, with a very inactive inquiry, 
Provisions —The sale for Irish butter is heavy, nt further depressed rates, Limericks, on 
board fut the mext three months, are quoted at 688 per owt. Foreign dull, at 720 for Patent 
English is again lower. Finw weekly Dorset, 78s to Ws; middiing ditto, Gde to see ner aces 
fresh, 7a to 10s per dozen Ib. In biicon very little doing, at S45 to. S6s for Warentond, wth 
S4s for Limerick, landed. Lard steady, ut 60s to G2s for fue bladdercd, and Sle to cde me 


Is: peas, 18, 


at a decline in the 


at burely last weok's prices. Good ordinary 


Good red Trinidad has sold at 44s to 


me 
‘allow —Our market is heavy, at further depressed rates. P XC, on the spot, is se 
374 per ewt; town, $e 6d, net cash. ig pci pommemet 
Oils.— Generally ep-aking the demand is heavy; and, in some instances, we have sellers 0a 
. Linsevd, 8% 3d per cent. 

‘pirits.—The market for rum is very dull, at further depressed rates. 
fo Ix Ghd; and proof Hast India, Is 4d to Is‘ 4! per gallon, 
British made spirits, 9s 8d to 9s Od. Brandy very dull, 

Hay and Straw —MMeadow hay, £3 0s to £4 U4; clover do, £3 0s to %£4 10s; 
£1 1s to £1 118 per load. : 
Coals —Stewarts, 15s 6d; Whitwell, 13s 6d; Caradoc, 14s 3d: Kelloc, 138 9d; Eden Main, 
Ms 3d; Bell 14s 3d; Belmont, 14s 84; Beaddyll, 14s 34; Hilion, 1s 6d. per ton. i 

Hops (Friday).—As the plantation accounts are not’ considered very satisfactory, some of 
the holders of really fine hops refuse 0 se 1 except on higher terms. “he general demand, 
however, is by no means aetive:—Mid and Eust Kent pockets, 865 to 1408; Weaid of Kent 
ditto, 748 to 868; Sussex ditto, 65a to 82% per cwt, 


Loewards, Is 5! 
Pine Geneva, Is 9d to 2s; ant 


and straw, 


Wool.—The public sales are passing off steadily, yet the quotatio: 
Ib lower than the Februny auctions, eid 7 ire biggest oad 
Potatoes —The supplies being c.nslderably in excess cf the demand, prices have giren way 


fully 5s per ton. 

Smithneld (Friday).—To-day's market being extensive'y supplied with beasts, both 
as to number and quality, and the weaher having become warm, the demand for that dew 
scription of stock ruled heavy at 4 decline in the priers of Monday of fully 2d per 8ib- ‘The 
extreme value of the best Scots did not excved 3s 6u per Ib., and a total clearance was effected, 
‘The supply of sheep being on the increase the mutton trade was loss active, but we have no 
change to notice in the quotations: the very primwst old Downs being worth 8s 10d to 46 re 
Sib. We had a fair inquiry for lambs, at lite rates. About 600 cameyto hand vom the lee cy 
Wight. ‘The veal trade was du'l, and prices were with difficulty supported. Pigs exceedingly 
heavy. Milch cows were selling at from £14 to 18 each, ineluuing their sma)l cn if, 

Per 8 1b to sink the offals:—Coarse and inferior beasts, 28 ad to 2s Gd; second quality ditto, 
2s 8d to 2s 10d; prime large oxen, 3s Od to 3s fd: prime Scots, &c., 3s 4d to 3s id; coarse and 
inferior sheep, #8 10d to 8s Od; second quality ditto, 3s 2d to Se Ad; prime course octet ditto, 
3s Gil to 38 8d; prime South Downs, 3s 10d to 4s 0dj large conrse calves, 38 0d to Bs bd; prime 
small ditto, 36 8d to 480d; large hogs, 258d to 34 4d; neat small porkers, 3s Gd to 3s Sd; 
Jumbs, 4s 8d 10 5s 10d; suckling calves, 18% to 21s; and quarter old store pigs, lés to 192 
gach, Total supplies: beasts, 902; cows, 120; sheep nud lumbs, 9420; calves, 209; pigs, 250, 
Foreign: beasts, 180; sheep und lambs, 480, calves. 90; pigs, 20. Scotch: beasts, 870; bleep, 0. 

Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday). —Only a limited ‘business wus transucced ie thee ee. 
to day, at barely stationary prices:— 

Th by the carcase:—Inferior beef, 2s 2d to 2s 4a; 
large ditto, 2s 10d to 38 Od; ‘prime small ditto, 33 Ud to lunge pork, 28 6d to 3s dd; in. 
ferior mutton, 2s Gd to 25 10d; middling ditto, 3s Od to 39 4d;_ prime ditto, Bs 6d to 3s Bd; "veal, 
3s Od to 38 10d; amall pork, 36 6d to 3s Sd; lamb, ds tid to 58 6a. ROBERT HeRuker, 


kers 


aiid ditto, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; prime 
3s 
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Farpay, Mar 16, 
BANKRUPTS. 

J CERRITO, Mineing-lano, City, merchant. 8 GRINSTED, Brighton, victualler. J 

LARK Clarence-place, Camberwell, auctioneer, A TARIANT. High Holborn. book binder, 

W HAYLES, Kickmansworth, Hertfordshire, builder. G LODSON, Nouth, Glumorganshire, 

painter. C BOND, Tiverton und Bath, winner. A Y BAKRET, Horncastle, Lineoinshire, 
engineer. J HOLDEN, Salford, Lancashire, licensed vietuallur, 
| SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

W THOMSON, Atholstaneford, Haddington-hire, grocer. R DICKSON, 

Lanarkshire, carrier. R LEYS, Aberdeen, eartwright and merchan! 

Falkirk, seedsmom, M 


Crawfordjobn, 
t T and A OLIVER, 


Toespar, May 20. 


COMMISSION SIGNED BY THE LORD-LIEUTENANT. 
The Hon Henry William George Puyet, commonly called Lord Paget, to be Deputy Lieut. 
BANKRUPTS. 

W PAGE, of Groat Yarmouth. Norfolk, grocer, J G CASSAIGNE, of 124, Salisburs- 
Atroot, Strand, wine merchant J F FREAKE, of 11, Hutnpstoad-street, Flizroy-rquares 
Heensed vietualler, D GIDEON, of the Minories, Loniion. and of Uvbridge, clothten J 
DOWSON, of 123, Oxford-street, furnishing iroumonger. JE M*CABE, late of Parliemate 
atreet, Westminster, lit aphic printer © BOND, of Twerton (and not Tiverton, as odver- 
tised in last Friday's Gazette), near Bath, and of Bath, tanner. tt HAZARD and F Ie 
HAZAMD of Bristol, victuallers, RISRISCOK, of Liverpool, draper H JONES, of Gucrwen, 
Anglesea, ironmonger. J M'NAMEE, of Manchester, manulacturing chemist, TS DOBIN. 
8ON, of Tynemouth, Northumberland, banker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

G CURRIE, Glasgow, merchant. J MACKAY, Glasgow, boot and shoemaker. W HUME, 

Glasgow, grocer. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 17th inst, the wife of Henry William Falter, M D, of a daughter. On the 16th Tost, 
the wife of the Rev Thomas Gronow, of a son.—On the I7th inst, the lady of the Rev F A'S 
Marshall, of @ son.—at Castle Carey, Guernsey, on the 20th instant, the lady of the Rev 

ond of a 6on ———May 18th, at 7, Priory Terrace, Dover, the wile of the Rev Thos 
‘W Briggs, of @ daugliter——At Uektield, on tho 4th instant, the wife of Mr Alexander 


Cheale, f a son, 
pee MARRIAGES. 


On the 15th inst, J Duncan, M‘Andrey, Esq. Cupta’n 79h Highlanders, to Emily, yo 
davghter of Joseph Cammileri, Req, Comma: der R.N,——On the 15th inat, the Key Wii) 
Greenwell, to Jane, daughter of the Rev Wiliam Biow, rector of Goodmanham —On the 
18th inst, John Davis Sherston, Esq, of Storberry Park, i tho county of Somerset, and th 
Dragoon Guards, to Tones Eliza, ouly daughter of thy lite Major Hamilton Maxwell, Bengal 


EATHS. 


at 


of the Bengal Artillery, 
Lieut-Colonel the Hon Edward Cado- 
t Earl of Cadogan.——On the 15th inst, Major-General Sie W Morte 
Kinross —On the 19th inst, Eliza Mary, the wife of R Bid- 
well Edwards, Esq. K H, late Major 3rd Light Dragoons. She was a lineal descendant of the 
Earl of i afterwards Duke of Atholl, and by her mother’s side of the Earl of Ormond. 
—On the 1 th inst, Dr Edward Clark Baker, axed 48.——On the 18th instant, Elizabeth, 
Bam fea try pais sya ela Toi of Maa aes 
a ness, year, 
Mighgate, universally respected and doonty lauented. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


TuE journals which report the proceedings at the Crystal Palace have, 
perhaps, a difficult task to convey to the most distant parts of the world 
a full, true,and particular account of the wonders of art and industry 
exhibited within ; but they have no difficulty in reporting its success, 
‘The Exhibition continues to grow in favour. Upon that point there 
ean be no mistake. As its popularity increases, the views of its 
founders and of the more enlightened portions of the public, as 
to its future usefulness, extend. Day by day the circle widens. The 
money poursin atthe rate of nearly £20,000 per week; so that the 
Executive Committee, instead of being in any difficulty for the 
ways and means of making themselves straight with the world, 
will shortly be in possession of a very handsome surplus. We 
notice with pleasure, among the first developments of plans which have 
suggested themselves, that a series of lectures within the Building have 
been announced. Professor Cowper will lecture on the section of ma- 
chinery ; Professor Ansted will treat of minerals and raw produce ; and 
Mr. O'Brien, who has taken charge of the philosophical instruments, will 
lecture onthat department. Arrangements will doubtless bemade at amore 
advanced period of the season, to enable the working men of the provinces 
not only to see these wonders of human ingenuity, but to hear the lec- 
tures of those competent teachers on the application of the arts to the 
service of humanity. Furthermore, we expect that colleges and schools 
will be enabled to give their students a similar advantage. In fact, the 
manifold uses of the Exhibition in a national point of view are only 
beginning to be discovered; so that the more the subject is considered, 
the greater and more beneficent appear the purposes to which it may be 
directed. Nationally and internationally, it is equally interesting. 
‘What the ultimate result may be, we will not presume even to hint ; but 
the present results must be allowed to be in the highest degree gratifying 
both to the clear-sighted energy and perseverance in a good object of 
those who founded the Exhibition, and to the national character. 

In resuming our aecount of the several sections, the first notice is due 
to the productions of our French neighbours. 


The French department is at length beginning to make a display wor- 
thy of the nation which assumes, not without reason, to set an example 
of taste in all manufactures susceptible of artistic treatment, 

A great deal still remains to be done. The galleries are only half 
furnished, and the hammer and saw are still at work in the bays leading 
from the grand avenue; but enough haa been arranged to attract and 
rivet the attention of crowds who had begun to fear that France had 
retired from the contest. 

The fact is, that the French, who have been accustomed to teach all 
the cities of Europe how to get up exhibitions of industry, accepted our 
invitation without being prepared either for our punctuality or powers 
of display. They expected to find a convenient, even a magni- 
ficent building, filled with solid and useful articles of commerce, fine 
machinery, strong calico, plenty of polished needles, locks, bars, and 
bolts ; but, as regarded the ornamentation of the Palace, that task they 
fully believed was reserved for them; and many of the Parisian manu- 
facturers calculated, that, as the Exhibition could have neither beauty 
nor interest without the beautiful contributions from the workshops of 
Paria, if they were not ready for England, why England must wait for 
them. The result has been the exact opposite of their expectations. The 
1st of May presented a long series of beautiful, combined with useful, ma- 
nufactures, and would:have been just as successful if a temporary curtain 
had been drawn over the apace assigned to France; yet now that the 
French manufactures are coming out in great force, presenting each day 
some new attraction, we receive it with all the satisfaction of an unex- 
pected discovery—we feel that we have hit upon a new vein of pleasure, 
when we thought ourselves already overflowingly rich. 

On turning toward the French department, after passing the exquisite 
carvings in white and red wood exhibited by Switzerland, our attention 
is arrested by a case containing the treasures of the Queen of Spain’s 
jewellery. They amply justify the reputation that Parisian artists in pre- 
cious stones have so long enjoyed. The leading objects are a suite of 
diamonds and pearls, arranged with green enamel into a representation 
of acorns and oak-leaves. The coronal for a head ornament seems to us 
more beautiful, more a work of true art, than anything in the gorgeous 


display in the Britich jewellery. Next to these stand the crowns, sceptre, 
state-sword, and other Royal insignia belonging to the gentlemen who 
manufactured the coronation jewels for the Emperor of Hayti. 

What triumph of art manufacture the French may next unpack, it is 
impossible to guess; but, at present, the crowning glory of the French 
collection is the oase of Froment-Meurice. Among a crowd of ex- 
quisitely beautiful articles is a toilet-table (presented to the Duchess 
of Parma) of buhl, silver, and enamel, supported by silver figures, 
with « looking-glass surrounded by a frame of enamels of the arms 
of the two families, Every part of this extraordinary piece of furniture 
is a marvel of carving, engraving, and sculpture. With the toilet-table 
are costly sacramental veasels, jewel-boxes, flowers in precious stones, 
hunting swords, and such a series of exquisite and fantastic designs 
worked out in precious metals as we never remember to have seen col- 
lected together as the property of one person before. The times of 
Benvenuto Cellini seem revived in this display. On a future occasion 
we shall give illustrations and detailed descriptions. 

French jewellery is all stamped with a mark which denotes to those 
initiated the exact value of the gold employed. There is a first-class, 
second-class, and third-class stamp, which the manufacturers are obliged 
to obtain before offering their wares for sale. The advantage to the 
manufacturers of first-class articles is great. They are secure against 
the competition of those who could imitate their latest productions in an 
inferior kind of gold. 

We have no such regulation. Pure gold, which is seldom used for 
ordinary jewellery, bears the Hall-mark ; but in what is commonly called 
“‘Jeweller’s gold,” there is between one maker and another a difference 
of value, without any perceptible difference in appearance, equal to at 
least fifty per cent. No doubt, the French regulation is a great protec- 
tion and encouragement to the manufacturer of good articles in tasteful 
shapes; but our manufacturers of cheap jewellery at Birmingham and 
elsewhere carry on their operations on so large and so rapid a scale, that 
it would be impossible to introduce such a restriction without seriously 
impeding their trade. 

The imitation jewellery displayed by the French in the South Bay is 
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very tasteful: the imitations of pearls and precious stones are extremely 
clever. In the metal workmanship of false jewellery since the introduc- 
tion of electrotype we probably excel them; and, altogether, this de- 
partment is better known to us through the shops of Regent-street 
and of our principal watering-places, than the first-class work, like 
the Queen of Spain’s diamonds, which have excited so much attention 


eyer since they were unpacked. 
In the centre of the room, the sides of which are principally occupied 
by jewellery, a good deal of plate is set out. Plate is not so much used 


in F ce as in England, and, with few exceptions, the workmanship is 
inferior; but there are several articles which art of a high order has 


been employed to embellish. We would note a small silver ornament 
for perfume, chased elaborately with grotesques, and surmounted by a 
figure, which stands opposite the imitation diamonds on the east side of 
the room. On a table in the centre is a large tea-urn, in oxydized silver, 
with very handsome tea services around it ; and close to it a perfect gem, 
in the shape of a Turkish coffee-pot, in oxydized silver inlaid with gold, 
surrounded by a cluster of tiny china cups, in stands of the same metal, 
on a salver elaborately engraved. It is just the thing for a buhl table in 
a beauty’s boudoir. 

The French manufacturers, in all these works, have a great advantage 
in the demand which exists among the wealthy classes, who are their 


customers, for original designs, whether in plate or in bronze. A class of 
artists in Paris devote themselves to supplying these designs ; and a class 
of manufacturers make a reputation by continually publishing new de- 
signs, In England, until very lately (with the exception of the period when 
Rundell and Bridge employed Flaxman), we were content with repeat- 
ng stereotyped conventionalities. 

‘A short time since, one of our engineering firms wanted an original 
design made and executed in bronze, for a compass of an expensive 


kind. He was unable to find, in London, any artist and bronze-caster 
accustomed to work in unison, He went over to Paris, and obtained 
what he required in twenty-four hours. This compass, supported on two 


bronze dolphins, may be seen in the North-west Gallery, among the phi- 
losophical instruments. 

The manufacturers of such articles as the silver toilette-table of the 
Duchess of Parma have the use of the talent trained by the demand for 
Paris bronzes, of which a large collection is displayed. 

In other ornamental metal-work the French exhibit a number of very 
rich lamps, chandeliers, grates, dogs for burning wood, and church orna- 
ments, ‘The lamps are chiefly on the carcel principle, where clockwork 
or a spring continually pumps up oil to a due level. The bulbous form 
of this contrivance affords room for a good deal of ornament, of which 
the art manufacturers have skilfully availed themselves. 

We cannot conscientiously say anything in fayour of « large case full 
of cutlery. The forms are not elegant, Of the cutting merit there is no 
opportunity of judging. 

In porcelain the strength of the French lies in the finest qualities. 

From the late Royal, now the National] Manufactory at Stvres, some 
splendid specimens of ornamental china, of great size, exquisitely painted, 
have been contributed, including pairs of very large vases of rich blue and 
pink, and other difficult colours, painted from designs of the first modern 
artists, and breakfast services fit for the Queen of the Fairies, more 
costly than if they had been manufactured in pure gold. 
One manufacturer of less costly china has arranged a stall like a 
small room, with stove chimney ornaments—a well executed statue in 
parian of Peliasier, one of the great improvers of porcelain manufacture 
in France, of whom it is recorded, that, wanting fuel to complete his 
experiments, he burned up first all the trees of his garden, and then all 
his furniture. This parian statue is three feet high, of very good co- 
lour, and came out of the oven well proportioned. 

While we can advantageously study the finest kinds of French porce- 
lain, in the ware needed for every-day use at breakfast and dinner, we 
have a great superiority over them in quality and in price. 

French cups are thick, heavy, and brittle. French plates will not 
stand fire. The luxury of a hot plate is denied, by an absurd tariff, to 
a country where cooking has been raised to the rank of a science. 

We cannot praise a number of hideous green porcelain snakes and 
lizards in the Jewellery Room. 

On leaving metals and porcelain, we may turn down ayenues where 
glass cases on both sides form a sort of little street of shops full of costly 
shawls. It is extraordinary, that, with the power of designing and exe- 
cuting work of such excellence, the French shawl manufacturers are con- 
stantly agitating for additional prohibitive or even excluding duties on 
all European and Indian shawls. It is not many years since it was 
gravely proposed by the French manufacturers, that every lady possess- 
ing an Indian shawl should be compelled to wear a Custom-house metal 
plate on it to show that the duty had been duly paid. 

Beside several of the cases hang the original designs in water-colours, 
even more beautiful than themselves. In the same manner we can suc- 
cessively pass robes, flounced and unflounced, in silk, in satin, in lace, in 
muslin, arranged in the most attractive manner. Facing the grand 
avenue are the choicest productions of the looms of Lyons, in curtains, 
and brocaded silks for furniture. 

Except so far as an additional charm is gained by arrangement, 
the articles which may be classed under the general term of “soft 
goods” will excite less attention than any other part of the French 
collection, because we have been accustomed to see all these things sold 
in our shops. London is a larger and better customer of Lyons than 
Paris. Several of our principal retailers are actually partners in Lyons 
manufactories. 

From this observation we must except the Gobelins tapestry, to which 
a room has been devoted, The Gobelins tapestry, like the Sévres china 
manufactory, is carried on without regard to profit, at the expense of 
the Government. By the hands of embroiderers, especially educated 
for the purpose, and selected for their talent, the works of great ancient 
and modern paintings are copied, At one period, Gobelins tapestry was 
never sold, but reserved as presents by the French sovereigns to favourites 
and foreign potentates. At present, it is sold under certain conditions. 
A set of tapestry, from designs by Paul Delaroche, were lately in course 
of execution for the Duchess of Sutherland. The cheapest piece of ta- 
pestry exhibited is valued at a thousand pounds—a larger piece at three 
thousand pounds, 

There are also specimens of the Aubusson carpets. 

In carpets, as in porcelain, our strength lies in the quality and price 
at which we can afford to supply the middle and working classes. With 
us a carpet is @ necessary piece of furniture for a respectable mechanic. 
In France, except where English abound, it is considered a luxury of 
the first order. We can remember, that, when travelling through France 
twenty years ago, a piece of carpet, carried for the use of an invalid, was 
examined by servants at inns in the south with as much curiosity as a 
piece of Indian embroidery would be here. 

In artificial flowers, the greatest display is made by the celebrated 
“ Constantin,” in a case of rare tropical plants, facing the Avenue. The 
other artificial flowers are arranged in the galleries, 

The northern bays of the French division are deyoted to fire-arms in 
great numbers, and profusely ornamented; to surgical instruments, 
anatomical models, to philosophical instruments, and costly scientific 
clocks, which deserve separate notice and illustrations; and to machi- 
nery, which is not yet sufficiently arranged to enable us to do 
Justice. Weare disappointed at not seeing more Parisian furniture. 
We think that a room completely furnished up as some Parisian 


Proved a profitable speculation to the proprietor, 


Of course, we do not pretend to have noticed one twentieth part of the 
French collection, but we have just said enough to indicate the different 
sources of interest open to the examination of different tastes. From 
time to time we shall more minutely describe and illustrate several bits | 
of special beauty and picturesqueness, 


THE FOREIGN MINERALS AND METALS. 


‘Tur. collections of raw material belonging to the mineral kingdom from 
foreign countries are by no means so considerable as those forwarded 
from the British Islands, but they are not deficient in interest, though, | 
on the whole, less prominent objects. From our own colonies some of | 
the best and finest specimens have been obtained, and we will endeayour 
to give in the present article a tolerably complete account of those | 
already placed out for examination. | 

Commencing on the east or transept side of the Fine Arts Court, we find | 
first the productions of those well-known and remarkable mines of 
SouTn AusTRALIA, which haye yielded within a few years enormous 
supplies of the richest and most valuable ore of copper. The superb 
specimens of malachite, obtained from this colony, have already come 
into use for the purpose of inlaying, to such an extent as to affect very 
seriously the Russian market for this valuable stone; and examples of 
thia kind may be seen in Mr. Valance’s table, in class 27, where, as in- 
deed in the other articles of the same kind by the Derbyshire marble 
workers, the Australian malachite is used indifferently with the Russian, 
and is equal in quality, though, perhaps, not capable of being cut into 
slabs of such large dimensions. The blue carbonate of copper (azurite) 
is only occasionally found with the green, and forms a beautiful variety 
in tables and other ornamental inlaid work. i 

The Burra Burra mines, the most remarkable of those hitherto opened 
in South Australia, are situated near the rising town of Adelaide, amongst 
hills of from 2000 to 2600 feet high, running north and south. They 
have already yielded nearly 60,000 tons of copperin about five years of 
working, and the mines now employ upwards of 1000 persons. The 
result has been enormously profitable to the first adventurers; and the 
nature of the workings as well as the produce may be well understood by 
the diagrams and collections in the part of the Exhibition to which we 
are now referring, Other large and important companies have also taken 
advantage of the mineral wealth of the colony of South Australia, among 
which the South Australian Mining Company is, we believe, the largest 
landholder, The collections exhibited by and on account of this com- 
pany will be found to possess great interest. In addition to copper, the 
district contains also vast mineral resources, as the ores of iron are 
abundant and very rich; and good indications of lead, and even of the 
precious metals, haye also been found, We would direct especial atten- 
tion tothe magnetic and micaceous iron ore, as promising great advan- 
tage in working. d 

Various parts of New Sovrm Waxes and VAN Dremen’s Lanp yield 
stone of great beauty and of much value for ornamental purposes. The 
opals are especially worthy of notice, and the white topazes may also be 
referred to. A magnificent specimen of opalized wood is exhibited in 
the naye on the east side of the Colonial trophy. In addition to other 
epee may be noticed some promising hone-stones from Van Diemen’s 

and. 

From New ZEALAND, whose products are placed near those of 
Australia, in the Colonial Court, we have samples of titaniferous iron ore, 
said to exist in yast quantities as sand; other ores of iron, of various 
kinds ; considerable specimens of coal and lignite ;some samples of sulphur, 
and specimens of pumice. Of these indications of mineral wealth, per- 
haps the most interesting at present is the coal. The quality, judging 
from appearance, is not such as to enter into competition with that 
obtained from England ; but this may be partly owing to the fact, that, 
hitherto, it is only the top of the bed, where it has been long exposed to 
the weather, that is sent for examination. Still the quality is rather that 
of lignite than true coal; it is light, hardly soils the fingers, and in some 
parts resembles jet. With these products from the Southern Archipelago, 
we may rank, also, the gritstones forwarded from Norrouk IsLAND. 

‘The island of TRinipaD has furnished a series of very great interest, 
obtained from the remarkable lake of pitch existing in the island; and 
the collection includes, also, a number of products, such as charcoal, 
naphtha, &¢., derived from the same mineral. The pitch lake is about a 
mile and a halfin circumference. The pitch at the sides of the lake is 
perfectly hard and cold; but, as one walks towards the middle, with the 
shoes off, in order to wade through the water, the heat gradually increases, 
the pitch becomes softer and softer, until at last it is seen boiling up in a 
liquid state. The airis then strongly impregnated with bitumen and 
sulphur, and the impression of the feet is left upon the surface of the 
pitch. During the rainy season it is possible to walk over nearly the whole 
lake, but in the hot season a great part is not to be approached, The pitch 
has been employed to repair the roads in the colony. In addition to the 
piteh a its products, some good ochres have also been sent from 
Trinidad. 

The island of Bourzon (Mauritius) sends coal, to tempt our steamers to 
trust for supply to the countries by which they pass. ST, HELENA sends 
rock salt; and other small dependencies, in different parts of the world, 
have furnished, in like manner, their quota to the collection of mineral 
substances, illustrating, in the most practical and useful way, the real 
resources they possess. 

We next come to CANADA, and the British possessions of North 
America, In the same Colonial Court as that in which we see the pro- 
ductions already referred to, will be found specimens of asphalte, from 
‘New Brunswick, and a quantity of plumbago, or black-lead, from St. 
John’s, in the same colony. The latter is not of such a quality as to 
possess value for the higher purposes for which the material is required, 
but it is quite sufficient for machinery and for household use. It is flaky 
and of good colour, but wants compactness. Not far from these specimens 
will be found some interesting minerals from Noya Scotia, including a 
series of iron ores of the very finest quality; some ores of manganese, 
sulphate of barytes, ochres—both red and yellow, and various building 
materials. These are supplied by Mr. Archibald, a gentleman whose 
large interest in the colony justifies the prominent position he holds 
among the contributors. In addition to these objects, some coal is sent 
from Sypney (Cape Breton), a district estimated to contain 250 square 
miles of workable coal of excellent quality, already much used for do- 
mestic purposes, and worked from pits 250 feet deep. This coal is highly 
bituminous, igniting readily, and leaving but little ash. There are 
fourteen seams upwards of a yard thick, one of them being eleyen and 
another nine feet. 


doudoirs are, would have rivalled the Austrian suite in attraction, and | 


From Canada itself the minerals are numerous, and of the highest 
interest. They include geological specimens in series, illustrating the 
structure of particular districts ; numerous and most valuable ores of iron, 
of excellent quality, including the magnetic oxide, Copper ore, also of 
excellent quality, together with native copper and native silver, and 
yarious other metals, including gold, some of which have been worked 
profitably. In addition to the metals may also be observed several in- 
teresting specimens of limestone and sandstone, for purposes of con- 
struction and ornament, and some slates not of very excellent quality. 
There are also several other specimens, of remarkable beauty and mag- 
nitude, consisting of crystalline phosphate of lime (apatite), capable, it 
would seem, from their abundance, of being rendered available for 
agricultural purposes when the large supply of the phosphate present in 
the virgin soils of the country shall be exhausted by frequent crops of 
food its. Several interesting specimens of lithographic stone should 
also be mentioned, as affording means of obtaining, at a moderate price, 
so important an adjunct te the intellectual advance of a 4 

The last of our Colonies whose mineral productions we shall refer to 
is the East Inpres—that rich and gigantic territory which alone might 
rival in its vast population and numerous productions any other country 
in the world, From their various dependencies in the East, the Directors 
of the East India Company have succeeded in obtaining and have for- 
warded specimens of almost every object of nature and art that could 
render their collection useful and instructive ; and although at present 
these riches are not altogether laid open for investigation, there is still 
enough to justify careful study. We have already, in a former article on 
the gems, alluded to the more remarkable precious stones from India, 
but there are also many other minerals, hardly less valuable if we re- 


We may, however, here direct attention to the series of slabs of various 
kinds of East Indian marbles, and also to an interesting specimen of 
Indian inlaid-work, exhibited by Mr, Stewart, in class 27. 

Besides the objects from the East, exhibited by the East India Com- 
pany, there are also some of considerable interest from Cuina. Of these 
we may especially refer to the series of materials used in the manufac- 
ture of porcelain, contributed through the Board of Trade, and forwarded 
by H. M. Consul, Shanghae. These include not only the china-clay, or 
kaolin, but also the china-stone, and the different earths and pigments 
used for various purposes, whether mixing, glazing, or colouring, in the 
great porcelain works of the East. No less than 70 packets are exhi- 
bited, containing samples of colours and colouring material employed in 
producing the various tints. 

Next to China are exhibited the products of various countries of South 
America, Of these, Cum1 has sent a lump of gold ore, weighing 3 cwt., 
and amass of native silyer—one of the largest hitherto seen in this 
country, the value of which amounts to £500 sterling. The condition of 
this mass of native silver is peculiar and interesting, the whole consisting 


| of numerous plates or layers, and apparently connected with each 


other, except by simple contact. It appears to have been part of a large 
mass. The rich copper ores from Chili are also well worthy of notice. 

Of the various Continental countries, SwirzERLAND, which is first 
passed in Journeying eastward through the Building, has contributed but 
little to the collection of mineral substances. Spar and PorTUGAL, 
especially the former, are far richer, and include many series of great 
interest. Ores of all the principal metals will here be found: specimens 
of building material, marbles of great beauty, china-clay, salt, sulphur, 
phosphorite (of Estremadura), mineral asphalte, glauberite, gypsum, 
alum, and many others, are exhibited. Amongst these, the ores of mei 
cury, those of iron and copper, and the samples of native silyer and gold, 
will be found of interest, and with the others will serve well to illustrate 
the great natural riches of the Peninsula, and the utter inadequacy of 
any products, however important, in rendering a country rich and pro- 
sperous,if the habits and feelings of the people, or political disadvantages, 
are in action to cause the neglect of that first of all essentials to pro- 
sperity—free communication at small cost from one part of a country to 
another, and cheap means of conveyance to a port. The produce of Spain 
isin this respect especially remarkable, as at present these sources of un- 
bounded wealth are completely and hopelessly locked up. Amongst the 
various earthy minerals from the Peninsula, we would refer more parti- 
cularly to the coal from the province of Leon, and the collection of 87 
different marbles from the Royal Library at Madrid. The marbles 
(chiefly slabs) from Portugal, and lithographic stones from the same 
country, should also be examined; and, while speaking of these mate- 
rials, we would refer to a most exquisite slab exhibited among the British 
goods, in class 1, by Mr. Monteiro (No. 150), presenting a rare instance 
of stalactite carbonate of lime, almost transparent, and coloured with a 
soft tint offgreenish blue. This slab is from Granada (incorrectly 
marked “ Canada,” in the first edition of the Catalogue). 

Persia, ARABIA, and GREECE, with TuRKEY and Eeypr, all present 
their stores within a short distance of the objects we have been just 
describing. These, with the exception of Greece, appear at first to ex- 
hibit few or no mineral products ; but we shall often find, classed among 
British goods, various series properly belonging to foreign countries. 
Thus, we may here refer to an extremely beautiful and most valuable set 
of turquoises, some in the matrix, and others cut, and formed into orna- 
ments, exhibited by Major Macdonald, in class 1. They are from Arabia, 
and should be examined carefully, as being a collection not rivalled in 
any museum in Europe. 

The minerals from GREECE are very interesting, as they include 
samples from yarious quarries which haye in former times supplied the 
finest marbles of antiquity, There will be found amongst these both white 
and coloured varieties, and some objects sculptured from them. Greece 
also supplies some of the finest emery used in manufactures (from the 
isle of Naxos) ; the celebrated meerschaum, so valuable in the manufac- 
ture of pipes ; puzzuolana of excellent quality ; carbonate of magnesia, 
used both for magnesia and Epsom salts, and also for making bricks ; 
and seyeral yaluable millstones, The best hone-stones are obtained from 
Greece and Turkey ; but these are exhibited in the large collection shown 
by Mr. Meinig, in class 1, British Goods. 

_ITALY comes next in order of position. Like Greece, it exhibits some beau- 
tiful marbles and objects sculptured from them ; and we find also many ex- 
quisite specimens of that remarkable mosaic or inlaid stone-work for 
which both Rome and Florence have long been famous, ‘The Specimens 
exhibited are of yarious kinds, but almost all of great excellence. Some 
of them might easily be mistaken for pictures, and would do no discredit 
to the artist, while in others we have imitations of mosaic marble manu- 
factured of a peculiar clay found near Rome. 

The mineral products of FRANcE are hardly yet in astate to justify our 


resources. These include coal (chiefly from Bohemia and Silesia), 
lignite, or brown coal (from Styria), both now worked to eee rg 
and of extreme importance to the advance of the country, A large 

of iron, 
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silver mines of Idria. These with some ores of copper and tin, are sent 
by the Directors of the Imperial mines, Vienna. 

Passing beyond the frontier of Austria, we come next, following the 
geography of the Exhibition, to the products of WurTEMBERG, and 
discover some grindstones from the neighbourhood of Stuttgard, and some 
specimens of limestone for hydraulic cements, which are good and inter- 
esting: these, and some samples of polishing powder, offer the chief 
interest amongst the minerals, and they are succeeded by lava millstones 
from Rhenish Prussia, ond some marbles of much beauty from near Cob- 
Jentz. Specimens of lignite, from the same district, but of the nature of 
paper coal, and better adapted for alum than fuel; next occur ; and these 
‘are succeeded by the ores and other mineral wealth of the Duchy of Nassau, 
where large works exist for the manufacture of iron, ores of which metal 
abound in the immediate neighbourhood. Copper, cobalt, nickel, manganese, 
and other metals are also here represented; while slates from Dillen- 
burg, marble from Diez, mercury and cinnabar from Ludwig, near Wetz- 
lar (only recently discovered), and vast supplies of lignite, at least as 
good as that of Austria, attest the great mineral riches of that small 
district on the right bank of the Rhine, which has hitherto attracted the 
notice of the geologist rather than the eapitalist, but which must before 
Jong take rank as rivalling in real importance some of those that haye 
been long worked in Germany and elsewhere on the continent. 

Russra supplies several minerals of great interest, though not, perhaps, 
very attractive to the general visitor. Among them may be enumerated, 
as especially worthy of notice, some large masses of malachite (green 
earbonate of copper), one of which is of unusual size, beauty, and value; 
some specimens of native copper and red oxide of copper, of great beauty; 
and algo some anthracite coal from Odessa. There are also some ores 
containing cadminm in considerablé quantities. and which are important 
in the present increasing use of thia metal, both directly as an improved 
material for coating iron, and indirectly as the base of some valuable 
pigments, &e. In addition to these, are some ochres and specimens of 
elay, with fire-brieks manufactured of them. Ores of iron and manufac- 
tured iron are exhibited, which possesses good interest. 

From SCANDINAVIA, the collectors of mineral substances are not 
large, but the silver ores are peculiarly interesting. The iron ores, espe- 
cially from Dannemora—so eelebrated for the steel made from them ; the 
cobalts, in various stages of of preparation ; the lead ores ; and manufae- 
tured iron of various kinds, nearly complete the series. There are also 
specimens of chromic iron, 

Last in the series, and occupying the extreme east end of the Building 
are the productions of the Unirep.StTates of North America—at present 
rather seanty in every department, and not especially remarkable 
for the series of unmanufactured minerals. Placed in the nave, 
where it occupies a prominent position, there may be seen a very fine 
specimen of zinc ore, one of a large series of zinc and iron ores from New 
Jersey. Together withthe zinc ore are certain preparations of zinc in- 
tended to replace those at present derived from white lead, and far less 
injurious to health, Iron ores.of great beauty and extremely rich, con- 
sisting of blocks of the carbonate from Connecticut and oxides from New 
Jersey, are placed for examination, and both native copper and copper- 
ore are also to be found of large size and some value. We may 
also direct attention to some fine beryls; some remarkably fine specimens 
of mica, tale, and steatite ; some pure felspar, which has been occasionally 
imported into this country as china-stono ; some fine blocks of anthracite ; 
and, lastly, a large quantity of plumbago of sound quality, well adapted 
for yarious purposes and the use’of which is illustrated by a number of 
easting-pots or crucibles manufactured from it. Perhaps the most re- 
markable specimen from North America is a block of Californian gold 

(in the south central gallery),,weighing upwards of 18 lb. 

Such is a brief and very general account of the foreign minerals as at 
present to be seen in the Exhibition. It cannot be necessary to repeat 
that they include many of extreme interest and importance; and if it 
should be thought that ‘a mere enumeration, such a8 we have given, is 
but a bald and tame aceount of so brilliant a series, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that the objects themselves are attractive-in a 
relative rather than a positive, sense, and rather as materials for the 
intelleet and talents of man to work upon and render decorative, than as 
themselves adapted to please or astonish. To the student and the 
practical man these materials recommend themselves sufficiently, and 
will be examined with sufficient care ; but we hope to induce some others 
to avail themselves of so unusual a source of information by thus laying 
before them a brief outline of this part of the Great Hxhibition. 


A WALK IN THE WEST GALLERY. 
AFTER hours spent in the blaze and bustle of the main avenues, it is 2 
relief to turn into one of the galleries which the curious crowd have not 
yet discovered—galleries in which the oddest thing have been thrust 
almost out of sight. The galleries looking down on the nave, or some of 
the variegated courts, attract a fair share of attention, considering that 


there are no seats whereon the weary can rest, and no flower-beds of 


bright-coloured bonnets to invite thefldneurs. 

Ascending the first stairs from the transept of the North-west Gallery, 
we find ourselves in the midst of the Potteries; Copeland and Minton, 
and Wedgwood, and Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Derbyshire, are 
around us. Overhead the Berlin wool worked carpet (executed by fifty 
Joyal ladies, for the Queen), with the best productions of Kidderminster, 
give effect tothe splendid chandeliers as they hang side by side. 

We will begin with the silent. back avenue which overlooks the canyass- 
covered roof of the machine-room. 

‘A Sussex-man has found place for a set of baskets made of staves in 
a sort of boat shape, of all sizes, from @ clothes-basket to a reticule. 
which he recommends for many purposes, among others for “toys” or 
** coal-scuttles.” 

A little further on we come upon bonnets manufactured from rye straw 
in the Orkney Islands, a very pretty plait and texture, They are the 
result of instruction given by philanthropic family, who were anxious, 
to provide a new employment for the winter evenings of our northern- 
most countrywomen. The specimens exhibited will bear comparison 
with those sent, from places famous for Leghorn plait. We hope this 
attempt may prove a permanent and profitable amusement to the 
Minnas and Brendas round Stromness and Kirkwall. 

Next we pause before « bedstead, which must really be invaluable to 
heavy sleepers, if the exhibitor can only perform his printed promise. 


He undertakes,’ that, at any hour fixed on a watch provided, a part of 


the bedstead rising up, shall cast the slumberer elean out, in fact, empty 
him into the middle of the floor. This may be called “a real blessing 
to Boots." But the inventor should go little further, and combine 
with this turnover bedstead the contrivance of a Manchester mechanic, 
reported in a round of ceuntry papers twelve months ago, by,which, at a 


given hour, not only did the bed-clothes rise up to the ceiling,’ but'a lamp 


was lighted, and a kettle of water boiled, with a couple of eggs, in the 
course of ten minutes, 

A little further on, emigrants are enabled to inspect a cottage of 
patent felt; another with a double wall of corrugated iron ; and a por- 
table tent in the form of a hugh umbrella, The patent felt, if it be 
waterproof and fire-proof,.is a valuable article. The iron cottages are 
much too cumbrous and costly for any colonist, unless it be a Canterbury 
colonist; for where there are no houses there are no roads, few draught 
cattle, and no cheap porterage ; so that, between the expense of landing 
from the ship, and through the mud, sand, or over the hills of » new 
country, a large capital is consumed before the unfortunate owner is 
housed, and he vainly wishes he had been content with a piece of tar- 
paulin hung over the bough ofa tree, like his less genteel neighbour. 

‘The umbrella tent is really ingenious; it would probably require to be 
carefully pegged down to stand a high wind ; but still it is a contrivance 
that may be very useful, it eould be manufactured at a cheap 


rate. 4 

We wish the French would exhibit the little tents whieh each 
soldier carried on his back, and set up when , in_ the earl; 
days of the Roman expedition, They might be very useful to both 


sportsmen and emigrants. 

‘The Board of Northern claim our thanks for a model of all 
the machinery eraieyes of the progress of building a lighthouse on 
the Bell Rock, with a representation of the wooden island, or cage, in 
which the workmen lived the progress of an undertaking as ex- 

as the erection of ie. They have also sent speci- 
mens of the lamps, prisms, and reflectors they use. 


species of instruments, especially organs, of which there 
ble number. wis 


In the same line of march we come upon a small tank, containing a 
model of Mr. Robert Napier’s steamboat for floating a railway train 
across a river too broad to be bridged; and then there is a ease of 
models of yachts exhibited by the Thames Yacht Club. 

A Mr. Greener, of Birmingham, makes a very formidable display of 
guns, the more prominent being devoted to commercial and philanthropic 
purposes; one being intended to fire a rocket with a line from a life- 
boat to a ship in distress, and the other to discharge a barbed harpoon 
into the body of one of those sperm whales which yield the oil so indis- 
pensible to the lubrication of our finest machinery. A tremendous punt 
gun may also be considered more a matter of trade than sport, as it is of 
the kind used to supply our winter markets with all manner of wild fowl, 

We cannot help noting, that, while every other country puts its 
death-like weapons in the most conspicuous positions of their space, 
we seem to hide them away as much as possible, The chief collection is 
to be found at the extremity of the southernmost western gallery. 

Retracing our steps by the gallery overlooking the nave, we find our- 
selves in a crowd of curious people which had not ventured into the 
back ways. Maps, globes, and other geographical helps are drawn up 
in rank and file, About them come philosophical instruments, dis- 
solving views, D: rréotype, Talbotype, and calotype apparatus, with 
specimens from Kilburn, Beard, and others; a pair of magnets, with 
power to support a ton; an electric telegraph, in which magnets are 
used, instead of galvanic batteries. 

Leaying philosophy we reach sport, in the shape of a grand battery of 
music, which is discharged at appointed intervals from grand, semi-grand, 
cabinet, piccolo, and all manner of newly-named instruments, by Broad- 
‘wood, Erard, Collard, and others, perhaps equal in merit, but not so well 
known, whose respective qualities are duly discussed in another article 
by a competent professor. From pianos astep takes us to the translucent 
manufactures of Osler and Apsley Pellatt—chandeliers, cups, vasea, and 
decanters, of diamond-like brightness and clearness. 

And here, for the present, we rest, only observing, for the benefit of 
the persevering, that, in the opposite gallery, in the case of Messrs. Gar- 
rard, the silversmiths, a lump of Californian water-worn gold is to be 
seen, which is enough to realise one’s dreams of El Dorado. It is as large 
ag the top of an ordinary tumbler, about an inch and a half thick, worn 
and rounded like a blue stone of the same size that may be often picked 
up in a trout stream, or any rushing torrent where the stones are con- 
stantly in motion. 

In the same department, Mr, Collis, of Birmingham, exhibits a set of 
models in glass of the exact size and shape of the most celebrated dia- 
monds. From these models, it seems that the Koh-i-noor is exceeded in 
size by, many other diamonds. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
FIRST ARTICLE.—PIANOFORTES. 


Amon the objects of interest and curiosity which form the contents of 
the Crystal Palace, a prominent place is held by Musical Instruments. 
Of these the pianoforte is the most important, whether we consider its 
capabilities (being almost an orchestra in itself), its adaptation to all pur- 
poses of musical representation, its universal use in every family as anin- 
dispensable requisite for amusement and instruction, or its consequence 
as a branch of manufacture, employing a large amount of capital and 
skilled labour, Fifty or sixty years back there were scarcely a 
dozen pianoforte-makers in England; there are ut present between 
200 and 200 in London alone, while there are makers in most of 
the capital towns in the United Kingdom. It is calculated that there are 
not less than 1500 pianofortes made every week in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, employing. when trade is good, full 15,000 workmen of a superior 
class, and receiving wages accordingly. From these facts the great 
magnitude and importance of piatioforte-making as a department of our 
national industry are at once apparent. 

It is curious to contemplate the transition from the old harpsichord, 
with its tinkling lute-like tones, to the power and richness of the pre- 
sent grand pianoforte. To do this, we must refer to some of the old 
firms of eminence, such as Broadwood's, Kirkman’s, &c., who were ori- 
ginally harpsichord makers. The harpsichord was the original model 
for the grand piano; the shape, the seale, the strings, sounding-board, 
and keys were the same; the principal alteration was in the mecha- 
nism—in the adoption of percussion as a mode of putting the string in 
vibration, in preference to pulling it by means of a little piece of crow’s 
quill inserted in a piece of wood, moved by the key. This alteration 
made, the progress of the instrument was very rapid. There is scarcely 
an eminent firm in the trade who have not contributed to its improye- 
mént. It is not, however, to any one house, but to the exertions of a 
number of individuals, each acting upon, and taking advantage of the 
labours of the other, that the present perfection of the instrument is due. 

In this department the leading houses take the first rank, while the 
display by makers of less eminence is exceedingly creditable. The 
manufacturers seem a8 desirous‘of pleasing the eye as delighting the ear, 
and, accordingly, we notice some very beautiful instruments, in which 
the art of the carver, inlayer, ang gilder is lavishly employed; but we 
miss any attempt to give @ more elegant and uniform shape to the grand 
pianoforte, which is so much to be desired. ‘Messrs. Broadwood exhibit 
four grand pianofortes (one in a magnificent case designed by Barry), in 
which the beauty of the wood’and the excellence of the workmanship is 
conspicuous. 

The house of Erard sends several splendid harps and a number of 
pianofortes, among which we perceive a revival of the old method of 
attaching pedals to an instrument. This calls to our mind having seen, 
long ago, an instrument with an octave and a half of pedals, by 
Kirkman, belonging to the celebrated Bartleman, and which he con- 
sidered a great curiosity. Messrs. Collard, among other instruments, 
send specimens of their square and cabinet pianos, for which they are so 
famous. But the greatest attraction in this department appears to be 
the miniature model grand of Messrs. Kirkman. The art and science of 
pianoforte-making seems to be concentrated inthis little instrument ; and 
where it not there to speak for itself, no one would believe it possible 
to produce such clear, full, and sparkling tones in so small a compass, 
while no difficulty seems to be avoided, haying 6} octaves and all 
the modern improvements. We have had our attention directed 
to the new repetition mechanism introduced into the concert grand 
pianoforte exhibited by the same firm, which, while itis as effective as 
that patented by the late Mr, Erard, is of a totally different construction ; 
and the tendency of those actions to get deranged and to become noisy 
is here removed, and with a perfect repetition the touch is as smooth 
and light as can be desired. Another improvement, also by Messrs. 
Kirkman, is the addition of metal bracings to their oblique pianofortes, 
and the introduction of drilled metal studs and the harmonic bar for the 
improvement of the upper notes, so often defective in this class of in- 
struments. 

In regard to the foreign pianofortes, we may safely say, without any 
undue assumption of national superiority, that they by no means rival 
the productions of English skill and industry. The Paris pianofortes, 
next to our own, are the best; and the best of them are those of Erard, 
also an English manufacturer. Good instruments, too, are made at 
Vienna, and largely supply the demand of Germany ; buteven in France 
and Germany, the pianofortes of the great English makers have not 
lost the pre-eminence they have so long enjoyed. The American instru- 
ments are merely copies of our own. The only original construction 
among those exhibited is a double pianoforte (in other words, two piano- 
fortes), each with its own set of strings and key-board (the sounding- 
board being common to both), so placed that two performers can play 
togethor sitting opposite to each other, or four if two are at each key- 
board. There is some ingenuity in this, but its ability in a musical point 
of view is very limited. » 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF ABORIGINES IN THE 
EXHIBITION. 


THE first, and perhaps the most powerful and lasting impression received 
by an attentive visitor at the Exhibition, when looking through its vast 
collection of articles from every region on earth, is this—that all men 
differ as they may in other important points, more especially the un- 
civilised from the civilised, nevertheless obey at least one law in 
common ; they all, without exception, but in very different degrees of in- 
tensity, labour, The judgment, that man shall live by the sweat of his 
brow, is here exemplified to the full, although a consolatory experience 
also proves that the curse may largely bring out its own relief. Industry, 
therefore, and its higher power of science and art, have been wisely 
adopted by the founder of the World’s Exhibition, now holding in 
England, for the pivot of the greatest interest of this Exhibition, and a 
very important, however far from being the sole means of social im- 
provement, 

The most careless glance, however, at the multitudfmous display of the 
material results of all men’s industry, establishes some striking distine- 
tion in quality among them, even whilst unity in the one respect of effort 
is recognised; and it cannot but be useful to examine the several masses 
of products in detail, in order to search out the causes of the obvious 
difference in their respective values. 

The articles indicated in the title of this paper, for example—the 
productions of those who are commonly called Aborigines, or the less 
civilised races—are substantially the inferior fruits of human industry. 
Yet good reasons will lead us to devote careful and special attention to 
these Aboriginal products. They I!lustrate the primitive elements out of 
which the most advanced nations have elaborated the gorgeous and 
graceful, the eminently useful, and almost intellectual things, of which 
this noble assemblage mainly consists. The most polished nations may 
in them trace their own perfection backwards to its source. 

‘Then, these Aboriginal productions suggest, in their rude aptitude of 
purpose, sometimes in their skilfulness, irresistible arguments to the 
more refined, to look with greater indulgence upon their struggling 
fellows, by whom such interesting productions are made. In this point 
of view, one of the most beautiful subjects in the Exhibition, Mr. 
Thomas's “ Spirit of Science unveiling Ignorance and Prejudice)” may 
have an unexpected application. The highly civilised man, rendered by 
science familiar with the works.of uncivilised people, will subdue his 
own prejudices in regard to their incapacity, and soon come practically 
to aid them to acquire the superior qualifications that shall rightfully 
place them on his level. 

The Aborigines in the Exhibition are not distinguished in the general 
plan, as workmen of a separate class, All contributions having been 
invited from separate nations (not from separate denominations of men 
in each nation), all the producers of those contributions are con- 
founded together. So, again, in a great mass of instances, no line can be 
drawn clearly between the productions of civilised and those of unci- 
vilised workmen. There is, however, a general understanding as to what 
fairly belongs to the people called Aborigines, go that it will not be difficult 
to mark their share in the contents of the Exhibition. 

China and India have so much in common with us, in their manufac- 
tures, their arts, and their agriculture, and they haye made so much pro- 
gress already in many respects, that purely Aboriginal products are 
comparatively few in those countries, but both possess some worthy of 
notice, Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago have sent us more such; and 
Africa still more, from all its quarters—east, north, west, and south. 
Turkey, although still too resplendent in ‘t barbaric gold,” instead of cul- 
tivating the best taste, is fast assuming the great formsof our civilisation; 
and Russia will bring from itsremoter tribesonly, anything of a purely Abo- 
riginal character. North America, in its prodigious new wealth of raw pro» 
ducts of art and industry, offers some scanty memorials of deep interest 
from its Aboriginal tribes. Central aud South America could have pre- 
sented most curious combinations of civilised and uncivilised manners as 
now existing, and have sent us remarkable means of comparing the 
civilisation that existed before the New World was revealed to Europe, 
with the improvement introduced Wy Christians at a frightful cost of 
human life. Both regions, distracted with civil discord, have contributed 
a little—very little; but one South American British colony, Guiana, 
has made a zealous response to the call from home. Nor, probably, will 
the frozen North, with its princely company of merchants, refuse its 
most curious Esquimaux contributions. Besides their vast domain from 
Hudson's Bay to Vancouver's Island, similar exhibitions may come from 
Greenland and Lapland, as the ice,breaks up; whilst New Zealand and 
the South Sea Islands, new as they are to theciyilised world, are already 
found not absolutely wanting in this glorious race of humanity. 

A rapid survey of these poor treasures of the primitive mah’s ingenuity 
still in his own hands, will unquestionably tend to allay the melancholy 
feeling too prevalent amongst us, that numerous portions of our race are 
doomed by Providence to perish at the approach of their more instructed 
brethren. Facts encourage a nobler and a wiser prospect. A capacity 
for a safer and better condition of life is clearly established by these pro- 
ductions of industry, exercised in every climate, within the burn- 
ing tropic and at the pole, by Negro and by Esquimaux; in the 
gloomy American forests, and over the bare steppes of Tartary; 
by the half amphibious islander of the Pacific, equally as by the Kaffir, 
to whom an ironbound coast and unnavigable mountain streams refuse 
the use of the simplest boat—each, however, having his peculiar occupa- 
tion. All this confirms the oft-repeated judgment, that “ art is natural 
to man, and that the skill he acquires after many ages of practice, is 
only the improvement of a talent he possessed at the first. Destined to 
cultivate his own nature, and to mend his situation man finds a conti- 
nual subject of attention, of ingenuity, and of labour.”—Ferguson’s Civil 
Society (6th edit), 1793, p. 281. 

The same satisfactory conclusion is supported by analogous materials 
in the Exhibition, and more abundant ones than the purely Aboriginal 


In another article we shall make a few observations on the other 
are a considera- 


products. There are the contributions obtained for our daily use by the 
combined labours of civilised and Aboriginal men. They are the raw 
materials of commerce to an enormous amount in quantity and value ; 
the dyes, the gums, the drugs, the oils, the seeds, the woods, the woven 
and textile plants, the leaves, the roots, the skins, the furs, the feathers, 
the shells, which promote so largely the comfort and adornment of social 
life. The several departments of each civilised nation in turn have re- 
ceived these contributions from the barbarian, and sometimes from the 
savage—the Aborigines—whom in return civilisation has not yet disco- 
vered a better way to manage than by almost incessant wars. 

It is a capital point, in considering these raw {naterials of the arts, to 
know how to obtain them in a genuine condition; and on this point it 
will be fdund that our interests as manufacturers and merchants, and con~ 
sumers, coincides happily with our dutiés as men. Exactly in proportion as 
the native collectors of nature's stores dre well treated and well instructed 
in the best ways of civilisation, the more expert are they, and the more 
disposed to be vigilant and honest in their work. 

The survey of Aboriginal products ih the Exhibition may be com 
yeniently begun with British Guiana, as the collections from this colony 
are remarkably complete, and it is a country admirably described by Sir 
Robert H. Schomburgk, one of the most accomplished of modern travel- 
lers. Itisa portion of South America on the Atlantic, in latitude € 
degrees north of the equator, and contains 484 millions of acres of land 
The staple produce is sugar, rum, and coffee, with some cotton. Other 
produce of less value are its plantains, and various esculents, with tim- 
ber and other articles approved by the experience of the Aborigines, 

The chief food of the natives, the cassaya bread, is to be seen here, 
which it is seriously proposed to export to England, as being superior 
to the potato in nutritious quality, and so much more abundant than any 
meal known, that a profit of £50 per acre may be gained by its culture. 
‘The graters used by the natives in preparing the cassava meal from the 
root are of the manufacture of particular tribes, famous for this busi- 
ness, as others are copecially sas for the manufacture of hammocks— 
the materials probably in both cases being abundant in their countries, 
as Manchester’ owes its ancient celebrity to the streams and coals of its 
neighbourhood. 

The cassava bread is made in an elastic tube, called the Metappée, a 
very ingenious contrivance of the Indians, says Sir R. Schomburgk, to 
press the juice from the root, which is one of the most violent poisons 
before being pressed. After the root is scraped it is pressed in this tube 
plaited of the stems of the Calathea, A pole in the tube is used as a 
powerful lever, and weighed down by two persons sitting on it. The juice 
escapes through the plaited work; and the dried meal is baked in a pam 
in a few minutes. A specimen of the machine, as well as of the bread, 
is in the Exhibition. 

Another new article of food is also exhibited—the plantain meal— 
which the Indians use; and eur settlers caleulateit may be made to pro- 
duce a gross return of £112 per acre! Well may Europeans be surprised, 
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as Humboldt says they are, upon 
arriving within the tropics, at seeing 
the small space of ground that keeps 
an Indian family, 

The juice of the cow-tree, some- 
times used as a substitute for milk, 
is perhaps more valuable as one of 
the numerous materials for India- 
rubber, The physic nut in com- 
mon use by the natives is one of 
the hundred yegetable medicines of 
the American forests, well worth 


further stuc There is here, also, a 
species of Jesuits’ bark, of far greater 
importance nsidering its dearness 
almost prohibits its proper applica- 


tion in our hospitals; and this, also, 
is well known to the Indians, 

But the most valuable articles ex 
hibited from Guiana are the woods 
originally made known to us by na- 
tive experience. For ship-building, 
they are certainly superior to oak 
and teak; and the bright colours of 
the specimens strongly recommend 
them for furniture, In regard to 
ship-building, it is a curious fact, at- 
tested by Sir R. Schomburgk, that 
one tribe in particular, the War- 
raus, have been famous builders of 
canoes and corrials, the durability 
and speed of which far surpassed 
any boats from Europe. They made 
a class of launches, carrying from 50 
to 70 men, celebrated in the late revolutionary wars, The timber they 
selected, the mora tree, is now acknowledged to be the very best for 
the purpose. Specimens of it are in the Exhibition. 

A more primitive canoe is there, also, made of the bark of a tree, 
quickly constructed, of extremely light draught, and portable. Its 
convenient use in this last respect carries us back to the days of our most 
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Aboriginal “ specimens of New Zealand woods, gums, and bark, flax and 
flax manufactures.” The same conclusions may be drawn in favour of the 
capacity of the North American Indian to adopt our usages, from the model 
of the house of the once wild Carib, the cannibal of Columbus, with 
every household convenience most minutely represented. The easy 
chair, the wax tapers, the neat table, the tinder-box, the old man’s mo- 
dern bed, as well as the aboriginal hammock, various musical instru- 
ments, various cooking utensils, the sugar-press, cas- 
sava-pot, the grind-stone, the neat mat, even the grog- 
can and a hundred other articles are there, to show 
the profusion of comforts which civilisation produces. 
And yet this is the race, thus making progress under 
a little protection, to which we often refuse common 
justice, and then we wonder that they flee to the bush. 
This little Indian picture of civilised barbarism is a 
lesson that should be perpetuated by such a simple 
work being, by and by, deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, if the Exhibition must be broken up. 

The models of Guiana native dwel , also, are 
very interesting, as furnishing, in the abundance of 
their domestic comforts, some guarantee for their per- 
manence in one place, 60 that they have clearly ar- 
rived at a condition beyond that of nomadic life. 
Other South American are to be seen in the 
Exhibition; for instance, there is one of a native 
raft in the Brazil department, although none, as far as 
we could find, of the far more curious flying bridges 
which span the awful abysses of the mountains. 
Mexico and New Grenada, Chili and Peru, are no 
longer subject to civil disturbance so continually, what- 
ever may be the case with Central America, but that 
their engineering wonders of that character, from 
very old times, might have been produced with ad- 
vantage. 2 

Western Africa offers articles so various in kind, so 
abundant, and so valuable in commerce, that, when 
compared with the barbarism of the people, they ir- 
resistibly compel the admission, that trade alone does 
not solve,the problem how men are to be civilised, 
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primitive forefathers, when the wicker and skin boat, to be still seen on 
the Wye and in Ireland, was easily borne on the shoulders of the adven- 
turous waterman when obstacles impeded his navigation, or he wished 
to surprise a neighbour at a distant stream. 

In this collection, too, may be seen the original hammock, which we 
have so extensively adopted at sea, and which in France is wisely used 
in crowded rooms, from which it can be removed by day to purify the air 
of sleeping-rooms or schools. It is interesting to know that the Indians 
make their hammocks of extraordinarily strong textile materials, new 
to us, and of excellent cotton. Noi is it less interesting to learn that 
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These Africans, in particular, are most active merchants; and they 
have one usage which should strongly recommend them, as it furnishes a 
proof of their respect for honest dealing. Ifa bale of goods is not found 
at its place of destination to answer the sample, it may be returned to 
the broker, who is bound to get compensation from the original seller 
to the purchaser. The specimens of cotton, both raw and manufac- 
tured, from this region, are numerous. The plant grows everywhere; 
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the sugar of Guiana, of which many 

specimens are exhibited, has fur- 
nished the native people with one 
comfort from us which they appre- 
ciate. They now grow sugar for do 
™mestic use ; and the cane they culti- 
vate is universally of the kind in- 
troduced by us from the French. 
Cook found it in the South Seas, 
Bougainville carried it to Mauritius ; 
and thence, by way of the French 
West India Islands, it has spread, 
within about seventy years, over 
the civilised and aboriginal Western 
World. 

These Aborigines, then, can adopt 
our improvements. They possess, 
also, the elements of the potter's 
art, which usually denotes a decided 
advance from savage life. The mere 
savage is content with what nature 
has provided to put liquids in—a sea- 
shell, a gourd, a part of an egg. 
The Indian of Guiana manufactures 
his buck-pots of clay; and a speci- 
men of them may be seen here. In 
a new edition of Marryat’s beautiful 
“History of Porcelain,” the catalogue 
of such utensils, from those of Egypt 
to those of Peru, should be enriched 
from well-authenticated examples 
such as these among Aborigines. 

In some instances the Aborigines 
are here proved to have completely 
adopted four usages. From Nova Scotia samples of wheat grown by 
Indians are sent of the same respectable weight (64 lb. 11 0z. to the 
bushel) with the"weight of the farmers’ wheat. The Sioux saddle and 
hunter's belt, wrought by an Indian maiden, sent by a citizen of the 
United States, is entitled to be accounted a work of “honest house- 
wifery,” quite as much as the carpet wrought for our gracious Queen by 
the 300 English women. So the New Zealand chief, Tao Nui, who sends 
his contributions through his London agent, Mr. Gillman, surely has ceased 
to be an uncivilised man. These contributions are, however, thoroughly 
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and if our best sort shall be found worth substituting for the native yas 
rieties, the habits of the people are prepared for its adoption. 

The pottery works are very various, although calabashes, or vegetable 
vessels, are common. Dyes and medicines are abundant ; and it is to be 
noted with regret, that poisons are familiar to the natives for the worst 
purposes, One article of export collected by the rudest people of West 
Africa is of great value, and it has an interesting history. This 
is palm oil, the import of which has increased since 
the abolition of the slave-trade, from a small amount, 
to more than 20,000 tons a year, worth more than 


£600,000. This new African trade in a legitimate 
commodity is int , a8 a proof of the correctness 
of judgment in one the earlier friends of Negro 


‘kson, and Wilberforce, was ious 

to perceive, and bold enough to maintain, when a 
merchant in that slave- port, that some articles 
existed in Africa more suit 
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civilised industry. Indeed, not only Egypt, but Tunis and Algiers, to judge 
from products thence on this occasion, must be excepted from the 
class of barbarous states, more absolutely than it is to be feared is con- 


sistent with the real conditions of a large portion of their people. Their 


contributions are chiefly showy silks and woollens ; but, as is betrayedin 
the case of some articles from Algiers, to which the prices are fixed, their 
dearness really detracts much from their value, paradoxical as this re- 
mark may seem. In truth, a barbarous method of manufacture ren- 
ders cheapness impossible, without in the slightest degree improving 
quality. The example shows how indiscreet has been the refusal of 
the Commissioners to let prices be set to all the articles exhibited. 


> ve 


10, HALL STOVE, BY MESSRS. HAYWOOD, OF DERBY. 

In one Tunisian article, barbarism, and the cause of its duration, are 
abundantly demonstrated. This is clear in the Arab’s tent. Snug enough it 
i s, and by its lowness easily sheltered from the wind, and even the sand- 


waves of the desert. Its camel's hair roof, too, is doubtless water-tight, 
but it marks the nomade man; and beyond all doubt the people whose 
voluntary habit is to wander, is scarcely less incapable of intellectual 
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and social culture than the more unhappy beings who, like the Indians 
of North America, are perpetually moved “a ¢ to home by the 
tyranny of their white invaders. It is probable that the principal cause 
of the unsubdued barbarism of our gipsies is their life of strolling. 

The Cape of Good Hope has sent one article di special notice— 
the ivory of an elephant’s trunk, of 163 1b., which must be a fine spe- 


cimen. Ivory is chiefly bought of the natives; and, from Mr. Gordon 
Cumming’s account of his own trading, its mystery may be interpreted 
to mean extraordinary hard dealing on our part. He had carried into 
the interior muskets, for twenty of which he had paid £16, and ebtained 
ivory in exchange at a profit of 3000 per cent., which, as he was in- 
formed by merchantmen, was ‘a very fair profit.” To be sure, the 
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manner in which the black chief, of whom he bought the ivory, had 
obtained it, by oppression inflicted on the Bushmen who killed the ele- 
phants, invites little consideration for that chief; but the whole story 
furnishes a fresh argument in favour of the civilisation which we con- 
sumers of this beautiful product of the desert are bound to use all 
means to substitute for its existing barbarism. The South African as- 
sortment of karosses, or cloaks made of the skins of wild animals skil- 
fully dressed, ostrich feathers, and ivory, represent the Aboriginal 
produce, for which the Cape traders carry into the wilderness to the 
native tribes, beads of many colours and sizes, brass and copper wire, 
knives and hatchets, clothing, guns, ammunition, &c. 
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11. PARQUET FOR FLOORS, FROM RUSSIA. 


There is a melancholy tribute paid in the Van Diemen’s Land contri- 
bution to its now extinct Aborigines. In our forty years’ possession of 
that settlement! we have utterly destroyed them, by as atrocious a series 
of oppressions as ever were perpetrated by the unscrupulous strong upon 
the defenceless feeble. Yet these poor people had tastes and industry 
too. Their bread appears to be worth reviving as a new trufile for soup 
by the gourmands of Hobart Town. The specimens of the root exhibited 
weighed 141b. They obtained a brilliant shell necklace by soaking and 
rubbing off the cuticle, and gaining various tints by hot decoctions of 
herbs.4,They procured paint] by burning iron ore, and reducing it to 
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BY JACKSON AND 


powder by grindstones. They converted sea-shells and sea-weeds into 
convenient water vessels; they wove baskets, and they constructed boats 
with safe catamarans. All these things are exhibited. Surely, then, 
the men whom their greedy supplanters admit to have done this, and whom 
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the least possible pains ever bestowed on them proved to be capable of 
much more, ought not to have been hunted down, as we know they 
were, and then almost inveigled to be shut up in an island too small for 


even the few remaining. s 
The New South Wales contributions offer no sign of the Aborigines’ 


works, and probably the country contains no longer any trace of the 
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le’ :as Newfoundland contributors do not pretend to an interest in 
The works ‘of the lost people who once inhabited it. New Brunswick 
seems to have nothing to show but the pretty models of an Indian fa- 
mily, the kindness of whose character is attested by having protected 
two maiden ladies, whose father emigrated from the United States after 
the Americans war, and settled among the tribe some 70 years ago. The 
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many subjects of sympathy, and many feelings in common, to have main- 
tained so long a career of mutual respect. 

The subject will be resumed, more particularly in reference to some 
contributions alluded to, which are not yet arranged. The whole 
amount, however, of Aboriginal articles to be exhibited is likely to 
be smaller than it would certainly have been, but for cireamstances de- 
terving of notice, Of late years the political condition of the Aborigines 
connected with various civilised nations, has been a subject more than 
usually interesting to the public, The emancipation of our Negro slaves 
in 1854 having in a great measure settled that question, the attention of 
philanthropists was free to be directed to the persecutions suffered by the 
Aborigines of our colonics. ‘This was an extensive inquiry, and some 
reforms took place, Then a reaction occurred ; until at length the old 
law of force and oppression extensively recovered its influence. In this 
state of things the Exhibition was planned, upon the principle of an 
universal invitation of the nations of the earth to bring specimens of their 
industry and art under acommon inspection. 

‘Khe Commissioners made no exceptions; but it was impossible that 
they should grant a privilege, or any special advantage, even to the least 
favoured in actual condition, The collection of articles to be exhibited 
‘Was necessarily left to the cost and activity of the eontributors and their 
various supporters. France was to take chre of her people, Germany of 
hers, America of hers, The peculiar claims of the less advanced Abo- 
rigines for aid were discussed ; but all that could be done was carefully 
to make known in ¥arious quarters that the Exhibition would be open 
tothem. The result has been, that the same circumstances which render 
them inferior to civilised men in accumulated property and in acquired 
knowledge, have operated to leave their show of industrial development 
in the Exhibition somewhat meagre, whatever equality of capacity may 
be conceded to them, and however acute their natural intelligence. It 
is an occasion, however, upon which the Aborigines’ protectors ought to 
have seized with eagerness, in order to bring evidence of that natural 
Intelligence and equal capabilities in visible array before the world when 
#0 fayourably disposed to allow all their due. 


HEAT, AND ITS APPLICATION. 


Trt applications of heat, and the adaptation of contrivances for its gene- 
ration and control, naturally deserve in this variable climate a full 
attention. In the Building itself, the regulation of heat demands con- 
sideration, and extensive contrivances have been used for securing the 
ingress of cool air, and the egress of that which has become heated. 
Now, all ventilation is founded upon the simple principle, that cold air is 
heavy and subsides to the bottom; whilst hot air #8 light, and rises to 
the top, At first sight it may appear, that, for the purpose of ventilating 
any building, it is only necessary that holes should be supplied at the bot- 
tom of the apartment for the air to enter, and other holes be placed at 
the upper part for the hot air to escape. Practically, however, vetila- 
tion is.far from being so simple an affair; and if there is anything more 
difficult than another fur a scientific man to accomplish, it is that of 
causing currents of air to obey his will, and take that course through 
any building, and with any velocity, which he may desire. From ex- 
periments which we have instituted, we apprehend that the satisfactory 
ventilation of the Crystal Palace is a matter of very great difficulty, 
from the interference which the cboling surface of the glass will naturally 
have on the heated air as it ascends. In a chill night the chilled air falls 
sensibly from the roof, and at all times it must seriously interfere with 
the operations of the scientific ventilator; and hence it may possibly 
turn out that the mass of openings which Paxton has so admirably 
placed round the base of the Building, together with those of the upper 
part, will be insufficient to ventilate without draughts. We advise, 
therefore, out friends not to postpone their visit until the heat of a 
summer sky shall strike with fall force upon the Building. We noticed, 
a few days since, that the air was entering at thé galleries at aper- 
tures through which it should have made its exit. Whatever may be 
the difficulties, there is no doubt that they may be satisfactorily reme- 
died by those who have made the physical forces obedient to their will, 
and obtained the result which has been shown within the Building, 

Many persons believe that they have caught serious colds in the 
Building ; but we attach no importance to this belief, because an epi- 
demic of influenza and sore throat has been very prevalent this spring, 
and those who have been afflicted at this particular period are quite as 
likely to have contracted their malady elsewhere as in the Building. 

Amongst the ventilating contrivances which are exhibited, the glass 
pane with small fissures must be noticed. Wherever we have seen it 
employed it has only favoured the entrance of air, and not promofed 
its exit, but it must be regarded as a useful appendage in some cases, 

We detected one or two of Arnott’s ventilators; but their remarkable 
paucity has much astonished us. The principle by which they act is 
that of closing with a very slight force acting over a large surface; and 
it is very amusing to observe how lively they become in south-westerly 
winds, when there is a tendency to a downward current. We cannot 
speak too highly of the simple invention of this accomplished physi- 
cian, and doubtless some modification of this device will be employed for 
many generations. 

The production of heat in this country is almost exclusively accom- 
plished by the use of coals or gas, which are allowed to combine with the 
oxygen of the air. Wood fires are found in these densely populated 
countries 80 expensive, as only to be allowed to be used as a luxury of 
the rich, It is fortunate that in this climate nature has provided us 
with an ample stock of coal to cheer us in the dreary winter months, 
and at several departments some beautiful specimens of coal may be seen, 
Some blocks of great size are placed outside the western extremity. 
Coul principally varies in the quantity of volatile matter which it 
contains, In our mines bituminous coal mostly abounds, and that which 
is used in London has much volatile matter, which gives a good blaze, 
makes a cheerful fire for an open grate, but has the disadvantage of 
giving off copious blacks to form a canopy to overhang the metropolis, 
and cut off from the inhabitants a large share of that light of day which 
is due to them. In the United States, on the contrary, the coal con- 
tains less gaseous matter; hence it burns with little flame like coke, and 
generally requires close stoves for its combustion. A very interesti 
specimen of coal from the Lonaconing mine, in Maryland, is exhibit } 
which is intermediate between the anthracite and bituminous coal, 
and contains scarce a trace of sulphur. It is well worthy the attention 
of all interested is"Yhe production of heat. It is known to geolo- 
gists that this field of coal is very large. The Lonaconing mine, from 
whence the ee is taken, belongs to a number of gentlemen of high 
Standing in Paris, London, and America; but our attention bas been 
drawn by one eminent City gentleman to the fact, that Mr, Detmold 
calls himself proprietor in the Catalogue. We trust this is only a mis- 
understanding or a misprint, 

The production of heat by the combustion of gas is now oceupyi 
much attention, and is daily coming into more extensive use. One of 
the greatest difficulties attending its use is the irregular pressure of the 
gus; and at night, when the companies think that the mistority of the 

pulation are safely in their cubicula, the pressure is low to the 
Leyes possible amount, and we have found, in experiments conducted 
by gas, that the light has occasionally A een out. The question of 
economy between the use of gas, coals, and coke, must be determined 


for the pu for which they are employed; but, as a general rule, 
from actual experiments which we have tried, gas is much more ex~ 
pensive than the other materials where long-continued heat is re- 


uired. 
a From the nature of the fuel, we are led to consider the contrivances 
in which the fuel is burnt, and the Exhibition is particularly rich in 
stoves of various denominations. For erdinary dwelling apartments 
great advances have been made in modern times, the tendency being 
to place the fire almost level with the feet, with the unsightly ashpit 
Setampad aerne from pace ser cotagiitcn whilst they are in the 

ighest degree elegant, are ly eir construction, and great care 
should be taken that they be not placed sufficiently near any woodwork 
to cause its ignition. We remember to have seen Sir Robert Pesl, 
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remnants of the Indians and the remains of the Royalists must have had + within a few days of his death, studying one of these stoves with great , in an ordinary chimney, which communicate with the outer air. This 


interest, at the soirée of the Civil Engineers, and he took away one of | scheme is objectionable, because the hot air is let into the upper part of 


the papers with him to study it more atease, We shall certainly re- 
commend no person who can afford it to be without this form of stove ; 
for the heat being applied at the very bottom of the room, is diffused 
more genially through the apartment; and the lower parts of the body, 
which, with long sitting, are so particularly liable to feel cold, derive 
warmth more readily than with the ordinary grates, These stoves are 
furnished with bright, reflecting surfaces, to throw the heat into the 
room; and in one case we noticed the fire~place to be placed about the 
focus of a parabolic reflector, which distributed the rays of heat in a 
parallel manner. ?- 2 Oe 

In our opinion, the simple radiating and reflecting stove is incomparably 
superior to any other form for rooms in which persons ordinarily 
dwell. There is a form exhibited by Mr. Pierce, which he terms the pyro- 
pneumatic stoye, which has not only an open fire-place, but which has a 
contrivance by which air is admitted from without and circulates through 
the room. The objection we raise to all these stoves is the effect 
which they have in causing currents of over-dry air to oe through the 
apartment, and which have somewhat the effect of a blighting easterly 
wind. The regulation of the moisture of the air by such contrivances 
is possible, but difficuit; and, therefore, upon medical grounds, we do 
not admire their use in ordinary dwelling apartments. For churches, 
halls, and other places where extensive areas have to be warmed, and 
the room is only te ashort time, they may, doubtless, in many 
cases, be adopted with advantage. 

We must andar, for many reasons, that any close stove is perfectly 
abominable for dwelling-rooms. In the first place, the blazing fire is 
lost to view; then, the radiant heat, acting upon the skin in a cooler 
room, has a different and more salutary effect than warmer air without 
the radiant heat. In America,however, close stoves are mostly employed ; 
and we were, therefore, curious to observe what our Transatlantic bre- 
thren have produced. From conversations which we have had with 
Americans, it appears that a considerable majority of stoves in America 
are upon the closed principle; but still those exhibited are not of the 
kind ordinarily employed in that country. — : 

The chandelier parlour stove, which received the gold medal, is exhi- 
bited, and it is principally employed with anthracite coal. To English 
notions such stoves would be considered intolerable ; but the Americans 
declare that they would not use our stoves and bituminous coal, with the 
copious showers of blacks which pour from every chimney, on any 
account. They state, however, that open fireplaces, with anthracite 
coal, are now being employed, and that they like the appearance of the 
burning mass much better than the fires which they have observed in 
this country. The Americans bitterly complain of the soot which is 
carried over everything in English cities; and they further state, that 
the smell emanating from our coals can be immediately recognised by 
them. 

‘The kitchen ranges are almost innumerable; and, certainl ry by their 
combined action, with a Soyer at each, thousands might be dined from 
those exhibited. They may be divided into two classes—those which 
have open fires, and those which have close grates. ‘Ihe latter kind of 
stove is virtually a furnace, and, upon that account, in our opinion, 
should only be trusted in the hands of the skilful cook. Of the other 
kinds, although we gave them a careful examination, we dare not ven- 
ture any opinion, as their excellence depends upon such niceties, that 
any person who wants a kitchen stove had better get testimony 
from the cook than the philosopher, and upon no account trust to the 
simple statement of the manufacturer, each of whom considers his own 
child the best. hes 

For culinary purposes the use of gas is daily increasing, and Mr. 
Defries has ed off the palm for stoves destined for its use. The 
most complete contrivances which we have ever seen for gas-cook-° 
ing are those which have been erected for the Marquis of Westminster, 
at Eaton-hall, by Mr. Potter. 

We are not quite convinced about the economy of gas for % 
but it should be remembered that there is no waste, that the gas could 
be turned on when wanted, and turned off when the operation is 
finished ; and we feel bound to state that some of our first practical men 
have the highest opinion of gas ranges. If the gas companies can 
make hydrogen and carbonic oxide aa cheaply as is stated, there is ver 
little question that gas-stoves would supersede the other forms. e 
wish we could persuade one company to supply the gases for heat, and 
the other the gas from cannel coal for ae For boiling, stewing, 
and baking, there can be no question of the economy of gas. Whilst 
speaking of Mr. Defries’ stoves, we must not, at the same time, omit 
his gas-bath, It is a useful and economical application of that material, 
and will enable hot baths to be used extensively in the houses of the 
middling classes, rem 

With regard to gas stoves for heating, such as Deane’s cylindrical a: : 
stove, Edwards's atropyre stoves, they admit of being used where others 
cannot be employed: and, in other cases, where stoves have only occa- 
sionally to be saree they’may be conveniently adopted; but in all in- 
stances where a high temperature has to be maintained, or the heat has to 
be kept up fora long pee their va Paerme too expensive to be 
generally used. We desired to heat a hot-house by this plan, and the 
gas company laid down a pipe for that purpose; but we found that the 
great consumption of gas was such, that we were soon glad to return to 
coke. Mr, Strode has contributed one good gas kitchen-range; and a 
workman in Mr. Feetham’s empioy, to the honour of that amiable ma- 
nufacturer, has been allowed to exhibit a stove adapted for either coke 
or gas. 

‘e are much pleased with the American cooking-stove, called the 
Union, as it appeared to us to be a very economical mode of applying 
heat. With regard to different nations, we should hardly consider that 
the tropical countries would have furnished specimens of stoves, and 
none are accordingly sent, 

Belgium, whose manufactures of iron are extensive, has contri- 
buted several stoves, and Austria has also shown some cooking ap- 
paratus. The Russian manufactures have not yet developed them- 
selves, and we shall look with a curious eye upon the contrivances 
which these people adopt to give warmth in their frigid climate. 

In this article we have noniiag to do with the designs, and therefore 
we shall simply mention that they are throughout the English depart- 
ment of surpassing beauty. So costly, in fact, have they in some 
cases, that an article is said to have entailed an expense of £1000. 
When the visitor ii ts this section, he will doubtless be astonished 
at the varieties of design, and the astounding number of beautiful articles 
which are exhibited. 


display of drawingroom 
stoves, Which have been got up in so costly a manner as hardly to fall 
within the means of the middle classes to acquire, a stove for a 


hasnot been tten, and a most it one has been contribu 
by Mr. Nicholson, of Newark-on-Trent, It appears that Mr. Leslie, | h 
bya patent taken out some time claims all of stoves without 


bars at the bottom, and hence this stove falls under his patent. To 
those who have been in the habit of visiting the domiciles of the poorer 
classes, the necessity of a good economical stove will readily be 

to be of this character, for the 

jit but a limited amount of coal, whilst the 
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the room, where already too much heat is apt to collect. If any of our 
readers have never tried the experiment, we should advise them, espe~ 
cially if they burn gas, to mount a pair of steps, and ascertain the state 
of the air at the top of the room, and they will be astonished at its 
high temperature and noxious qualities. is plan would answer ad- 
murably to warm a room above that in which the fire is. 

Amongst the machinery the visitor may notice contrivarces to warm 
cylinders in certain parts by steam. Al these matters we shail herea/ter 
consider in detail, ey may also notice a gasing apparatus, for re- 
moving the fine particles which adhere to thread. 

_ The generation of steam from heat becomes an important considera- 
tion with engineers. They are, however, pretty generally agreed that 
the heat should be applied over a large surface. ‘Those of our readers 
who have never inspected the interior of a locomotive, will now have an 
opportunity, and there they my observe the numerous tubes which pass 
completely through the boiler from end to end. The object of the tubes 
is to allow the heat from the fire to act upon a large surface of water, 
because the whole draught of the fire is compelled to pass through them 
before it can reach the chimney. 

In apparatus for distilling, the French have contributed by far the 
largest platina still, for the distillation of sulphuric acid. In this country, 
where so much of this acid is made, the manufacturers might have sent 
one of their large stills; and, doubtless, Messrs. Johnson, of Hatton- 

en, might have contributed seme astonishing ingots of platinum; 

ut, as we have only todo with objects exhibited, we must award to 

foreigners the first place in this di ent of manufacture. In 
earthen worms our potteries have contributed the largest specimens. 

We must not omit the mode in which sugar is evi porated in vacuum 
pans, at a low temperature. It is well known, that the leas the buro- 
metric pressure, the lower is the boiling point. On this uccount, the 
monks of St, Bernard never make their tea with boiling water, because 
they reside at so high an altitude. By a beautiful application of science, 
the sugar-bakers exhaust their evaporating pans; they diminish the 
barometric pressure, and thus are enabled to boil ata very slight increase 
of temperature. Messrs. Pontifex and Wood have shown the best 
apparatus of this kind, 

ith regard to manufactures dependent upon heat, the Building 
itself is one of the wonders of the world. When its almost countless 
rows ef iron pillars are observed, the mind cannot fail to think of the 
tons of eoal which have been consumed, and the Pandemonium-looking 
flames which must have issued from the furnaces in the smelting of the 
iron Again, when We see the innumerable panes of glass, the furnace 
again comes to mind; and a model of a glass-house by Hartley, 
together with the melting-pot in which the glass is fused, is exhibited 
at the extreme eastern part of the Building. Informer Numbers we have 
already stated that the glass of the Building was made by Chance, of 
Birmingham, Amongst other applications of heat the visitor may 
observe huge earthen pots, aud the more delicate specimens of porcelain. 
| We have amongst castings the enormous hydraulic press which raised 
the Britannia Bridge, and the delicate Berlin castings. Perhaps, how- 
ever, as far a8 novelties are concerned, the castings of zinc are as 
remarkable as anything in the Exhibition, as, heretofore, that metal 
was not thought susceptible of being thus used. There is no brass 


casting 80 ¢ as that of the Wellington statue ut the top of the 
marble arch, there are cannons and other brass castings dis- 
played over the Building, 


‘e do not think it at all necessary to call attention to the various 
culinary utensils by which heat is applied to our food, and which are 
exhibited in great profusion, There is one, however, that deserves to be 
noticed for its name, as it is called the anhydrohepseterion, and is really 
8 potato-cooker without water. Such a gentle name for a gentle London 
cook to pronounce tickled our fancy mightily, and we can imagine a 
page giving instructions to the cook to be sure to put the potatoes into 
the in time for his master’s dinner. 
various examples of contrivances for quenching fire, which, 
are pretty n 
showy re-engine has been ht, and we are very curious to test its 

against our large fire brigade which are of such service 
in London, In thedry atmosphere of America fires are very common, 
and, therefore, it affords a good school for engines. Besides many spe~ 
cimens of ips’s fire annihilutor is also shown, and is 
ready for use on any emergency, Instead of pumping water, an incom- 
bustible gas is discharged inst the flame, which it quickly ex- 
tinguishes. There is no doubt that it will instantly extinguish flame, 
but we fear that it would not be sufficient to cool a large bulk of red-hot 
matter; at any rate, the fire brigade of London continue still to throw 
their volumes of water whenever a conflagration occurs, 
bly nr pe are abundantly represented; but continuous balconies 
and a trap-door at the top of the house on to our mind, the best se- 
curity against the ravages of flames. Mr. Walby has exhibited his es- 
cape; there are also dressing-table fire-eseapes, sash-bar fire-escapes, and 
numerous contrivances about the Building, which, doubtless, after the 
sad loss of life last Saturday, will be inspected with great interest. 
Various contrivances to perc: books, papers, and valuable docu- 
ments axsiose tae ravages of fire are exhibited at the Building. They 
resolve vea into two classes—those which resist the action of 
fire from being non: conductors of heat, and those which give offa gaseous 
material, The best specimen which we have seen is manufactured by 
Mr. Chubb, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, Its case contuins such an extreme 
thi of non-conducting matter, that we should not hesitate to trust 
any document with it, no matter how important, in any moderate fire. 
We do not imagine that in fires like that Fenning's-wharf, where the 
iron girders melted, any iron surface would effectually protect com- 
bustible matter. Some iron safes are also shown in the Foreign de- 


for scientific ‘ith respect to the few which are shown, we d 
not pretend to speak of their worth, which can enly be ascertained 7 


has not arrived at present. 
d, the dry and wet bulb thermometer made in 
one stem, by Mr. Negretti, deserves (ee commendation; and, if, 
the accuracy be equal to the excellence of construction, it must be re- 
ieee the most wonderful pieces of glass-work in the Exhi- 


Eakin 9 Tevien ot the “entice plication of heat, we must admit 
that all its é ate aloes wollrepremoten in a scientific or edu- 
cational point of view, as they might have been, witli a little manage- 
ment on the part of the Executive, Nevertheless, in its leadi 
tical jons—t we the Buildin, 
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cen’ losopher 
must continue his labours, the manufacturer must take advantage of the 
th ‘ ti p (coer 
e poor, z 
of enjoyment, of which atthe present time they have no conception. 
=———_—— 


THE ENGRAVINGS. 
1.—GLASS FOUNTAIN, BY MESSRS. OSLER. 


(Engraved on front page.) 
This magnificent production, which stands in 
forms 1 prominent feature in the a wens cae 
visitor on his first entrance at the 
ations angles ofits 
romney 
feet, and is 
elaborate 
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masses, the upper one springing gracefully over the curved surface or rim 
of the glass orifice, which crowns the whole structure. 


2.— ARTICLES OF COTTON-MACHE, BY J. HART. 

These are specimens of a most interesting manufacture, the invention 
of Mr. Hart, wherein waste cotton is applied to the construction of 
articles of furniture, something after the manner of papier-mache. Itis 
equally applicable to articles of utility and ornament, such as‘ boxes, 
tables, candlesticks, fire-screens, &c. The surface is susceptible of 4 very 
grain-like appearance, which is particularly exemplified in the panel on 
the larger box, which is composed of muslin only. The design for a table- 
top is novel in appearance. 


3.—UPPER PORTION OF A NORMAN WINDOW. BY GIBSON. 

This very beautiful window has been designed and executed by Mr. J. 
Gibson, of Newcastle. In its arrangement it comprises five circles: in 
the upper one is represented the Agnus Dei, within a glory ; the others are 
illustrative of the Nativity. Three of these subjects are copied in the 
principal Engraying and in the two smaller ones; they respec- 
tively represent the Annunciation, the Holy Family, and the Adoration 
of the Magi. The colouring of the whole is very rich and harmonious: 
the tracery between the circles is principally ruby or blue, and is very 
beautifully designed. 


4.—ANOTHER PAINTED WINDOW.—BY THE SAME. 
This is another highly creditable specimen of design and colour in 
window-painting, by the same. These works are to be found, with others 
similar, by other hands, in the eastern portion of the North Gallery. 


5.— FOUNTAIN OF EAU DE COLOGNE. 

This little fountain is especially interesting to lady visitors, as afford- 
ing a constant supply of Jean Marie Farina’s eau de Cologne for the 
handkerchiefs of all comers. It stands in one of the Austrian rooms, 
amongst Leistler’s beautiful furniture. 


6.—GROUP OF OBJECTS OF VERTU, BY WERTHEIMER. 

This brilliant group comprises, first, an elegant casket, Louis Quatorze 
style, of or molu with porphyry inlaid; second, a casket, or molu, with 
six panels painfed enamel upon porcelain, besides other similar enrich- 
ments on the lid; and third, an inkstand and penholder of most elegant 
shape, also in ormolu and porcelain. Nothing of the kind can be con- 
ceived more recherché and tasteful than these objects, which stand in the 
sinister department of the main avenue. 


7.—A BRULE-PARFUM. BY GUYTON. 
An elegant little table ornament in bronze, for the purpose, as its name 
denotes, of burning perfumes. 


___8.—GROUP FOR A FOUNTAIN. BY ANDRE. 
A very spirited group in cast iron, intended for a fountain; the design 
both original and appropriate. 


9,—DESIGN FOR A CEILING. BY JACKSON AND SONS. 
A very pretty device in carton-pierre, for ceiling decoration. 


10.—HALL STOVE. BY HAYWOOD, DERBY. 

A very handsome stove, combining elegance with substantial appear- 
ance; cast by Mr. James Haywood, at the Phenix Foundry, at Derby, 
and one among many highly creditable productions exhibited by him. 


11.— PARQUET FOR FLOORS, FROM RUSSIA. 

Russia seems to excel in the ingenious line of decorative art which 
concerns the inlaying of floors in various coloured woods, in divers de- 
vices. Amongst some very handsome specimens of the kind exhibited, 
is that which we have copied in our Engraving. The design isextremely 
rich, and the general flow of the lines, both straight and curved, very 
harmoniously blended. It has been impossible, however, to represent in 
the Engraving the almost endless yariety of colours in which the design is 
worked out; the original must be seen to be appreciated. 


12.—HALL STOVE. BY BAILY AND SON, 

Stands in the main ayenue, where it has an extremely ornamental effect. 

The design is extremely elegant; the panels in open-work or molu; and 
above, upon a slab of marble, is a handsome lamp. 

15 & 15.—DESIGNS FOR PAVEMENT. BY J.W. AND W. A. PAPWORTH, 

‘Two very pleasing designs, and likely to be highly effective. 

14.—PATENT ORNAMENTED GLASS. BY W. KIDD. 

‘A very elegant piece of furniture; the carving of the frame, and the 

decorative character of the glass, extremely chaste. 


way speculation increased and the price of English iron rose. Over-pro- 
duction, however, and the mania of 1846 were just then beginning to 
produce their lamentable consequences; but these were not sufilciently 
developed at the time of the opening of this exhibition to make iron- 
founders indifferent as to the representation of their great industry. 
Accordingly we find the metallic wealth of Belgium splendidly developed 
in every possible way at this exhibition. At the distribution of prizes on 
this occasion, M, Charles de Brouchere, president of the jury (and whose 
name should receiye honourable mention in any notice of Belgian ex- 
hibitors), addressed the Minister of the Interior in these terms :— 
“This festival, which crowns the glory of our industrial exhibition, 
receives particular eclat from the fact that at this exhibition agricultural 
industry has taken its place beside manufacturing industry. For the 
first time we behold the sources of our national wealth united and 
intermingled; for the first time the government extends its rewards 
to all classes of the industrial community, and thus inaugurates a happy 
future for Belgium. The exhibition of 1847 is an advance upon all 
its predecessors, both as regards the number of exhibitors and the 
character of the articles exhibited.” This eulogy was deserved. In textile 
fabrics, in machinery, in cutlery, china, and hardware, in the chemical 
arts, and in beauty of designs, the Belgian exhibition revealed a hopeful 
and happy picture of promise in the future. All who admire an energetic 
and spiritual nation, will hope to find this promise fully realised. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE EXHIBITIONS OF SPAIN. 


ConTRASTED with the commercial condition of every other European 
state, Spain presents a doleful picture. A fecund soil, a genial climate, 
indigenous products of high commercial yalue belong to this brilliant 
country ; but to Spaniards still cling the old barbarisms of government 
which every other civilised state has thrown aside. No well-ordered 
government has yet systematised Spanish industry—no man has yet 
risen to comprehend and develop the vast resources of Spain. 
“ Spaniards,” M. Ramon de la Sagra tells us, “ in following out any 
branch of industry, ara incited by immediately local wants, without 
regard to great productive capacity to be adapted to national and 
foreign markets. Surrounded by many hopeful fields of action, and 
strengthened by a noble love of perseverance and independence, they 
have launched into divers branches of trade—as a young man, stimulated 
by the vigour of his youth to use his strength, capriciously and hotly em~- 
braces various fields for action—from the mere necessity of action.” 
The traveller in Spain is struck with the apparent inactivity of the 
population, Although in Valencia and Barcelona various celebrated 
manufacturers still flourish, the general aspect of the Peninsula bears 
the impress of a disordered, ill-regulated social State. The vast mo- 
nasteries, from which the lazy monks have retreated, may, in time, 
realise the hope that the whirr of the shuttle will replace the clatter of 
monastic feasts; but now, grass shoots in their courtyards, and the mill- 
dew thickens in their cells. Even the great and celebrated Bilboa 
carpet manufactory of Madrid is remarkable only for the history of its 
past; its vast galleries are almost deserted, and spiders have long been 
busy in the wrecks of its looms. Here and there only are a few work- 
men, whose handicraft still attests the excellence of their fallen industry, 
and serves as a swificient reproach to a neglectful Government. Heavy 
duties on raw material, and the consequent existence of a gigantic con- 
traband trade, oppress Spanish manufacturers to such an extent that 
they are unable to dispose of their goods at any moderately-varying 
price—their value decreasing in a ratio with the increase of the contra- 
band trade. The badness of Spanish roads, and the expense of convey- 
ing goods from the seat of manufacture to markets at a distance, are 
fetters which depress the industrial condition of Spaniards; but, inas- 
much as all these depressing causes are removable, and as the rays of 
knowledge must soon reach to Madrid, in spite of ministerial opposition, 
it is not unreasonable to hope that the next twenty years will be years 
of hopeful progress in the commercial annals of the Peninsula. Already, 
in Barcelona, fifteen hundred pupils attend a public and gratuitous 
school of design; already great factories are rising in various parts of 
the country. 
The authorities of Spain have gathered together five national exhibi- 
tions of native industry. Of these the first was held in 1827, and had 
297 exhibitors; the second in 1828, and had 320 exhibitors; the third, 
in 1831, and had 228 exhibitors ; the fourth, in 1841, had 214 exhibitors ; 
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CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 
THE EXHIBITIONS OF BELGIUM. 


Tue last industrial exhibition of Belgium, held in the year 1847, was 
remarkable for a feature, the importance and wisdom of which it is im- 
possible to oyerrate. The jury for this exhibition were called upon by 
the then Miniaterof the Interior, in addition to the usual labours devolving 
upon an exhibition committee, to arrange @ plan for the foundation of 
‘a new order of rewards, to be specially reserved for working men who 
distinguished themselves by their lives and their excellence as workmen, 
In addition, this jury were further instructed to inquire into the means 
at hand for the formation of societies in which the savings of workmen 
could be placed to the best advantage. The letter of the Minister of the 
Interior on this subject well merits place in a history of industrial exhi- 


ditions, 
FROM THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR TO THE JURY. 
BaussEts, September 9, 1847, 

Gentlemen,—The labourers and artisans who work under the direction, and 
for the profit of masters, have not up to the present time participated in the re- 
‘wards and honours which the Government have been anxious to award to in- 
dustry. Working-men—more than other classes—would esteem highly any 
public rewards accorded to them; and their emulation being in this way 
awakened, would lead them to improve as labourers and citizens. Medals of 
honour might be distributed to workmen recommended by their masters, as 
skilful, well-behaved, and devoted to their families. By withholding such dis- 
tinctions from workmen who were discontented, destroyers of discipline, not 
punctual in their hours, or given to drunken habits, their manners would in all 
probability be improved, and lessen the necessity for the imposition of those 
fines which are now serious evils in manufacturing communities. The medals 
should be manufactured Bates at the Ce as and should bear the name 
of the o with the words “ Récompense i 
fess ‘M. Rooter, Minister of the Interior, 

M. Rogier’s plan was not to strike medals to decorate every good work 
man in Belgium, but to do an act of justice to those men, and women 
who had realised the conceptions of the manufacturing exhibitors. 
It was arranged finally, that a thousand medals should be struck, and it 
was estimated that of these about two hundred would relapse to Goyern- 
ment every six years, so that this number could be awarded ar every 
exhibition. The medals given to women differed slightly from those ac- 
corded to men, bearing the words “ Habité, Moralité,” instead of “ Re. 
compense Nationale.” At the distribution of rewards to the ex- 
hibitors of 1847, nineteen workmen (of whom nine were lacemakers), 
and 201 workmen received decorations. The policy or propriety of 
giving a reward to a man who has brought up an unusually large family 
upon the smallest possible pittance of wages, is at least questionable ; but | 


the just recognition of the workman’s relation to the manufacturing con- 
dition of his country, cannot be viewed with displeasure by any mind the 
yision of which is not distorted. 


The exhibition of 1847 was opened on the 15th of July in that 
year; and the price at which the public was admitted was fixed at ton 
gous on three days of the week. ‘Three days, weekly, theexhibition was 
opened free ; and on the seventh day, was given up entirely to the jury. 
This exhibition included very few exhibitors of the staple produce of the 
country—flax : a deficiency which the jury lamented, and for which they 
could, in no reasonable way, account. Linen manufactures, however, 
jhad made rapid and indisputable progress. The Société de St. Leonard, 
of Liege, rewarded at the exhibition of 1841 by a gold medal, and the 
Société de la Lys, of Ghent, had, respectively, doubled the extent of their 
establishments since that time. The progress of these societies was 
acknowledged by the jury on this occasion with the recal of the medals 
given in 1841. ‘The depressed condition of the cotton manufacturers of 
Belgium kept them from this exhibition, as from the last; even printed 
cottons found only five representatives. In specimens of rich lace, this 
exhibition also showed a falling off in comparison with that of 1841, 
Ypres and Courtrai, the great centres of the Valenciennes lace manuface 


and the fifth, in 1845, and had 325 exhibitors. These numbers may be 
received as indicative of the manufacturing disadvantages under which 
the country has been andis labouring. The difficulty which the Madrid 
authorities have experienced in persuading even the manufacturers of the 
great centres of Spanish manufactures to send specimens of their skill to 
the capital is easily accounted for, when the expense of transit from 
distant provinces is coupled with the resolution of the Government to pay 
only part of this expense. The relative proportions of space occupied by 
the varions manufacturing provinces was one-third by Madrid, one- 
third by Andalusia, and one-third by Castile. At the exhibition of 1845 
Madrid and Barcelona almost monopolised the space given up in the old 
Convent of the Trinity for exhibitors of Spanish industry. Bad roads, 
inefficient organization, and a general conduct of public affairs quite at 
variance with that enlightened spirit which can alone make such dis- 
plays of national service, haye debased the industrial exhibitions of Ma- 
drid to an insignificance which the manufacturing advantages of the 
country make the more lamentable. 

‘At these exhibitions many important branches of national manufac- 
ture haye not found a place; and it was justly remarked at the exhibi- 
tion of 1845, that a brilliant display might have been made of the pro- 
ducts which it did not comprehend. The catalogue of this exhibition 
was sufficient evidence of the burden of the commercial laws. This 
document gaye opposite each article its retail price, and the high figures, 
compared with those of other countries, showed that the Spanish manu- 
facturer, with all the natural advantages of his country, could not hope 
to fight foreign manufacturers in the distant and scattered markets of the 
world, These high prices are the results of two distinct causes—the 
heavy duties on raw material, and the competition of a gigantic con- 
traband trade. 

Intaking a glance at the general characteristics of Spanish exhibi- 
tions (but more particularly at that of 1845, as the most important of the 
five) it is easy to separate the great industries of the country from the 


stout sail-cloth, but not one specimen‘of thread lace, or one piece of lawn. 
Printed papers occupied a great portion of the principal room. Thechief 
seat. of this manufacture is in Madrid, where labour is dear, and where, 
consequently, the product figures at a high price. The patterns shown 
were characterised as vulgar, and printed with bad colours 
Dressed leathers were also conspicuous in the exhibition. Morocco 
and kid, for gloves, were shown in abundance. This department of ma- 
nufacturing industry showed a more marked vitality than any other. 
The leathers were strong, supple, and of excellent substance. he MO- 
roccos only lacked the brilliant dyes of Choisez-le-Roi to make them 
equal to any in the world; and the kid, which is manufactured in vast 
quantities, attested the superior excellence of Spain in this production to 
other countries, 

In the department of glass manufactures a fallin, 
lence was clearly visible. The best specimens of glass came 
Royal manufactory of Saint Idefonse ; and these were coarse, ill- 
coloured, and, according to M. de la Mornaix, only worthy of a barous 
age. In earthenware and porcelain, a falling off was also lamentably 
visible. Only a few indifferent specimens of chemical products, as mi- 
neral salts, &c., were visible; but the exhibition was altogether desti- 
tute of alkalis and dyes, and minerals, and this in a country which pos- 
sesses the richest lead, quicksilver, iron, and even silyer mines of the 
south of Europe. A few bars of iron, a stray ingot or two of silver, can~ 
not be accepted as representing the great works of M. Heredia in Malaga, 
the iron districts of Biscay, and the important wealth of Adra. 
In goldsmiths’ work and in gunsmiths’ work, however, the exhibition 
showed signs of industrial progress, and proved that the excellences of 
the past, in matters of taste, were not quite forgotten. Some excellent 
specimens of clockwork were also exhibited. 

Spanish manufacturers contributed nineteen pianos, 
on the English model, and marked at ridiculously high prices—the com~ 
monest kind being valued at from fifty to eighty pounds sterling ; and 
square instruments, dry and harsh in their tones, were expected to 
realise about two hundred pounds sterling. few guitars necessarily 
formed part of a Spanish exhibition, and in the list of musical instru- 
ments exhibited on this occasion figured a violin on the old Str: 
model, which is described as an instrument more curious to look at than 
agreeable to listen to. 
‘Although there was not one specimen of Spanish printing exhibited, 
not a few excellent samples of bookbinding and lithography appeared. 
Cabinet-makers made but a poor appearance. ‘The fame which the 
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cabinet-makers of Spain have so long enjoyed, and proofs of the justiee 
of which decorate the houses of Madrid, sent but few articles to the 
that in 


the resolution to 


and 
nibi- 


1 to the 
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eyes of the world, as one rich 
an ungathered harvest of mineral and vegetable wealth. 
manufacturing companies haye been formed of late,in Bar 
laga, Valencia, Grenada, Seville. Immense factories are 
part of Andalusia; and improvements are now being rapidly introduced 
into native agriculture. At the exhibition, as an instance of advance, 
some fine specimens of cochineal were shown—both prepared and in the 
natural state, crawling upon a leaf. The system of irri: tion carried 
out of old by the Arabs, in the province of Valencia, and which makes 
this territory even at the present time one of the most fruitful pa 
the country, should have attracted the notice of Spanish agriculturists 
long ago. So perfectly did the Arabs understand this great principle of 
agriculture, and so soundly did they carry it out, that their administra~ 
tion remains intact to the nineteenth century. Eight grand canals, 
from which others stretch, drain the vast extent of lend, and the gentle 
slope of the surface towards the sea carries the water off rapidly. This 
system is governed by a rude tribunal, known as the Tribunal of the 
Waters. This body consists of five judges, elected by the proprietors 
of the soil benefitted by the irrigation, and vested with special powers. 
These judges meet in the open air, at the door of the Cathedral 
of Valencia. Before them a rude bench is placed, at which 
those persons condemned to pay fines for the infraction of rules, 
or who haye complaints to make, appear in person to plead in miti- 
gation of the fine imposed, or to explain their grievance. The 
judges decide on the spot, and the execution of this sentence follows 
instantly, without right of appeal. No notes of the proceedings of this 
rude tribunal are taken, and the proprietary body submit to its decrees 
without a murmur. The Captain-General of the province places police 
at the disposal of this Arab institution, by the simple operation of which 
a valuable system has been preserved for ages, and sets apart this pro- 
vince from the rest of Spain as the huerta—the garden of the country. 
The exchange of Valencia presents a vivid picture of the wealth of the 
province, crowded with lightly-clad and barefooted peasantry, bearing 
their loads of silk, new from their fruitful patches of land. Here, where 
the egg ripens to the worm, is the old Arab proverb illustrated: on the 
spot where the clammy stream of silk oozes from the worm, the brilliant 
thread is woven into garments—the mulbery-leaf is turned to satin. 
Barcelona bids fair to be the Manchester of Spain. Here four great 
departments of industry are carried on, viz. the construction of ma 
chinery, and silk, woollen, and cotton manufactures. All the latest im- 
provements in machinery and processes exist here, under the superin- 
tendence of Englishmen or Frenchmen. Spinning-jennies, looms, 


minor but more showy branches of commercial activity. The con- 
spicuous position accorded to silken, linen, and woollen goods, to leather 
and hides, printed papers, soaps, and iron, marked an appreciation on 
the part of the authorities of the special manufactures which Spain, by 
reason of her soil, climate, and geographical position, was justified in 
encouraging to the utmost. Most people at all conversant with the his- 
tory of manufactures, would expect to find the woollen goods, manufac- 
tured from the fleece which France so long coveted, would be 
of rare excellence. But we are reminded by an eminent French 
manufacturer, who reported to his government on Spanish exhibitions,* 
that the fleece of Spanish flocks is one of her old glories. After a long 
and almost hopeless depression, woollen manufactures are again begin- 
ning to revive, The fiye exhibitions which are on record, however, in- 
cluded only a few fleeces sent from Seville. Specimens of cloth, of but 
indifferent texture, were sent from Catalonia, Segovia, and Alcoy, to 
the exhibition of 1845, and were marked at very high prices; and the 

‘oners from France, who visited the convent of the Trinity, 
sought in vain for some samples of Spanish undressed wool. Not one 
exhibitor of merino or mousseline-de-laine appeared, nor were the carpet 
manufactories of the country represented. Silken goods of excellent 
quality, however, were sent from Valencia and Barcelona, and some 
coarse specimens Saragoasa, the China crape shawls and blonds 
being the finest specimens of manufactured silk. The exhibition was 
destitute of gloves and hosiery. A few dear and coarse pieces of plush, 
for hats, only served to prove the depressed condition of the manu- 


The cotton manufactures of Spain, almost exclusively belonging to 
Catalonia, were represented at the exhibition by threads of various 
numbers (the highest of which was forty), calicoes, worked counter- 
panes, and printed goods. Of these varieties of cotton manufacture, the 
printed goods only claim any notice for excellence. These were distin- 
guished by the brightness of their dyes, and the neatness of printing 


steam-engines, and other manufacturing powers, are constructed excel- 
lently on the spot, The cotton, silk, and woollen factories, chiefly of 
recent establishment, are constructed generally on a gigantic scale, and 
give employment to a large population. The factory hands of Barce~ 
lona are, however, ill-paid; and may be seen lounging about the factory 
yards at meal-time, eating the very coarsest kind of bread, and a few 
onions, oranges, or radishes, as their dinner. They labour thirteen houré 
daily. 

The result of an inquiry into the commercial condition of Spain at the 
present would, most probably, result in the conclusion that her manu- 
facturers, with every wish to profit by the ingenuity of foreigners, and 
to throw themselves into the markets of the world on honourable condi- 
tions, are, as yet, enslaved by hostile duties miscalled protective (since 
raw material—as coals, &c., are heavily taxed) ; that they will soon come 
in contact with their Government and command more enlightened com~ 
mercial laws; and that this meeting has been retarded up to this time 
only by the prejudice and narrow-mindedness which follow repeated na~ 
tional reverses, and the terrifying calamities of civil strife, 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Cutve’s Drawryes.—We have been much gratified with a 
private view of the drawings of this gentleman, in connexion with Nineveh and 
its excavations, the Great Arabian Desert, Bagdad, and the Nestorian country. 
These drawings, about 90 in number, may be seen at 114, Bond-street. Their 
extent, of course, precludes any design on our part of entering into their merits 
in detail. We must content ourselves with specifying a few particulars, and 
pointing out their general adherence to the truth of nature. Some of the views, 
such as those of Pera and the Bosphorus, are indeed very beautiful ; and all are 
recommended by the blended romance and classicality of the scenes. We per- 
ceive that Messrs. Dickinson intend to lithograph a selection from these inte- 
vesting sketches, comprising principally the subjects that lie between the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Black Sea. 

Mizron Recrrations.—The Rev. Charles Eyre, on Thursday week, 


and design. They were all manufactured for immediate consumption. 
Barcelona, at once the most advanced manufacturing locality in Spain, 
and the most vehement supporter of high protective duties in Spain, 
contributed the most valuable textile specimens seen in the exhibition, 
showing excellent samples of silk, flax, and cotton mixtures. The dear. 
ness of these goods, when comps ith the prices of English and 
French manufactures, explained the anxiety of Catalonian manufac- 


tures were almost without representatives. In the department ef metal 
manufactures, the jury found ample consolation for the deficiencies 
in that devoted to textile fabrics. Iron manufactures, which in 1941 


were in a complete state of staguation, began to revive in 1644, as rail- 


turers to protect themselves from foreign competition. 
‘The exhibition included a few average samples of sound cordage and 
TT a a 


M, Sallandrouse de 1a Mornaix, 


performed an extraordinary feat of memory, at the Music Hall, Store-street. 
He recited about a fifth part, memoriter, of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” com- 
prising the better portions of the early books, including the debate in Pandemo- 
nium, the adventures of Satan with Death and Sin, and the temptation of our 
first parents. We have to complaic of the reciter’s sometimes corrupting the text 
of the divine poet; but in general, his elocution, though not throughout well 
sustained, and sometimes savouring of the conventicle in its tone, sufficiently 
well demonstrated that the great epic contains many dramatic points which are 
generally overlooked, Still we think that the recital would have been improved 
in its effect by the having been read rather than declaimed. A bis pai 
fiuity of action would have been restrained by the presence of the beok, 

the absence of it too much enveuraged, 
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ROTTEN-ROW, HYDE- 
PARK. 

Hype-park, from its “lying high 
and dry,” is, perhaps, the most airy 
and healthy spot in London. It is 
an excellent place for walking in, 
and has a great extent of well-kept 
paths for pedestrians. Excellent 
drives,to which only private vehicles 
are admitted, likewise furnish the 
means of enjoying carriage exercise ; 
and thus the Park has been fashion- 
able for drives and promenadessince 
the time of Charles II. “It was 
fenced in with deer fences,” says Mr. 
Cunningham, “from a very early 
period ; was first walled in with brick 
in the reign of Charles II., and first 
inclosed with an open iron railing in 
the reign of George IV. In 1550, 
the French Ambassador hunted in 
Hyde-park with the King; in 1578, 
the Duke Casimir ‘killed a barren 
doe with his piece in Hyde-park from 
amoungst 300 otherdeer.’ In Charles 
I’sreign it became celebrated for its 
foot and horse races round the ring ; 
in Cromwell’s time, for its musters 
and coach races; in Charles II.’s 
time, for its drives and promenades, 
a reputation which it still retains, 
showing, in the London season, from 
April to July (between half-past five 
and half-past six P.M.), all the wealth 
and fashion, and splendid equipages 
of nobility of the country.” 

Nor have the equestrians been 
forgotten; peculiar accommodation 
having been provided for them in 
the roadway, known as Rotten-row, 
where the fine gravel is always 
allowed to remain loose, so that horses 
can gallop over it without the least 
danger from falling. This famed 
ride lies on the south side of the 
Park, and extends from the lodge 
at Hyde-park Corner to the Ken- 
sington-gate ; and between Rotten- 
row and the Serpentine is built the 
Great Exhibition Palace. 

We are not aware of the precise 
date at which this road was formed ; 
but we find it celebrated in Sheri- 
dan’s prologue to the play of 
“Pizarro,” first produced in 1798:— 
Horsed in Cheapside, scarce yet the 

gayer spark 
See the Sunday triumph of the 

ark 5 
ee yet you see him, dreading to be 


7 

Scour the New-road, and dash through 
Grovesnor-gate : 

Anxious—yet timorous too—his steed to 
show, 

The hack Bucephalus of Rotten-row. 

Careless he seems, yet vigilantly shy, 

‘Wooes the stray glance of ladies passing 


db: 
While his oft-heel, insidiousty aside, 
Provokes the caper which he seems to 

chide, 

Lord Byron, in describing the 
break-up of the London season, thus 
refers to the locality :— 


When its quicksilver’s down at zero— 
Jo! 
Coach, chariot, luggage, baggage, 


equines! 
Meee is Which from Carlton Palace to 
joho, 
And happiest they who horses can 


engage 5 
The turnpikes glow with dust ; and Rot- 

ten-row 
Sleeps from the chivalry of this bright 


83 
sid tekdexmen, with long bills, and 
longer faces. 
Sigh as the post-boys fasten on the 
traces.” 
“Don Juan,” canto xiii., stanza 44, 


In May, June, and part of July, 
between five and seven P.M., Rotten- 


EXHIBITION OF THE_ROYAL ACADEMY.—“ THE RETURN OF THE DOVE TO THE ARK.”—PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS. 


adoption of Kensington-gardens was 
an attempt on false pretences. It 
‘was no more nor less than a robbery 
on the rights and recreations of the 
pedestrian public, (Hear, hear.) In 
the course of the next two or three 
months, the metropolis would be 
visited by tens of thousands of pe- 
destrians from all parts of the king 
dom, as well as the Continent, and 
they were to be deprived of the ad- 
vantages of this, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the vicinity of 
London, merely to gratify a fa- 
voured few to gallop and ride about 
a place, to great danger of the lives 
of the public. But the question was, 
whether, in appropriating this drive 
in Kensington-gardens, the Woods 
and Forests had not acted illegally. 
By act of Parliament, Lord Sey- 
mour had no right whatever to touch 
the Royal gardens without the 
consent of the Treasury; and, if 
60, the noble Lord and his colleagues 
must be made responsible. He (Mr. 
Hume) the other night presented to 
the House of Commons a large peti- 
tion from Paddington, signed in 
three or four hours; and, although 
he only asked Lord Seymour for 
forty-eight"hours’ delay, he was re- 
fused. He thought in this matter 
the Woods and Forests had behaved 
exceedingly ill; and they might de- 
pend upon it he (Mr. Hume) would 
not fail to press the matter with all 
the power of which he was capable.” 
(Hear.) 

Sir Peter Laurie eaid this ride 
in Kensington-gardens had no right 
to have been opened until a vote of 
the House had been taken. He 
wanted to know at whose instigation 
it was opened. There was no man 
who rode more in Rotten-row than 
he did; and he had no hesitation in 
declaring that there was ample room 
there without this encroachment. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 


STEPPING southward and westward 
as well, we come to “A Poet's 
Study” (443), by Redgrave—a deep 
glen overhung with trees, in which 
Coleridge and Wordsworth and 
Southey are said to have sat for 
hours and gathered inspiration. Mr. 
Redgrave has wisely refrained from 
introducing even one of the poets 
into the scene, as it will be remem- 
bered Edwin Landseer signally 
failed in introducing Sir Walter 
Scott into the Rhymer’s Glen. In 
what he has attempted, Mr. Red- 
grave has succeeded. His trees, 
however, might have a broader 
touch without losing aught of the 
truth to nature. The freshness of 
this picture is indeed admirable— 
sufficient of itself to inspire a poet. 

Beneath Cardinal Wiseman’s por- 
trait is hung David Roberts’s large 
picture, ‘‘ Surprise of the Caravan,” a 
scenein Syria (464), a well-told story ; 
the picture being full of varied inci- 
dent, and the character of the 
country given with a most faithful 
pencil. Further on is a clever scene, 
“ Dover Hovellers,” by Mr. Hollins; 
and immediately above is the sub- 
scription portrait of Dr. Conolly, by 
Sir John Watson Gordon—a most 
capital likeness, capitally painted. 
Still more to the right is “Hot; 
spur and the Fop” (487) by Mr. 
Elmore: a well rendered scene 
from Shakspeare. The Fop, full 


row is crowded with equestrians and ladies in great numbers, when the tage of “to break up one of the last town encampments of the Dryads, of civet and disgust at the dead body crossing the wind and _ his 
scene is very brilliant. It will be recollected that when the site of the and actually lay open Kensington-gardens for a new ride.” This en- nobility, and Hotspur all manly contempt at the perfumed fellow. Near 
Crystal Palace was decided on, it waa objected that the frequenters of croachment has very properly taken up by the Marylebone Vestry, At to this clever picture is a Pre-Raphaelite folly, by Charles Collins, son of 


Rotten-row would be subjected to great inconvenience from the increase of 


the meeting held on Saturday, Mr. Hume, M.P., stated that “He English-coast Collins; and anything, as a whole, further from nature and 


traffic which the Exhibition would bring into the Park. Now that the had inquired what objection there was to the continuation of the his father’s works, it would be difficult to produce. He calls it “ Convent 
Palace is built, this inconvenience has not been experienced to any drive by the Crystal Palace in Rotten-row, and the only answer was Thoughts,” and gives us a nun in a landscape of green, meditating on 
considerable extent; but itjhas been most unwarrantably taken advan- that it was thought the north of the Serpentine would be better. The the works of nature, on flowers and green leaves—painted with a micro- 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 


PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.—"* VESSELS LEAVING THE HARBOUR OF GREAT YARMOUTH.”—PAINTED BY E, DUNCAN: 
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scopic minuteness perfectly wonderful. But what misapplication’ of 
time! The man who wrote the Lord’s prayer on a silver penny 0 
Maunday money was just as well employed. The same application and 
skill, better directed, would make Mr, Collins a clever artist, not, as he 
is now, only an eccentric one. 

Quitting Mr. Collins in an angry mood, we come to Mr. Sydney 
Gooper’s largest contribution, “ The ening Drink”—a tranquil scene 
of Canterbury and Cuyp-like nature, which no English artist has caught 
It is true that he sometimes 


with so much felicity a6 Mr. Cooper. 

wearies us with his monotonous repetitions of cows in the same attitude, 
by the same stream, and in the very same eunshine ; so much go, indeed, 
that we long, not unfvequently, fer the introduction of a jackass, or a 


tinker’s hovel, or a gipsy camp. Why will he always give us the same 
tune upon canvass? We admit, willingly admit, the merit, simplicity, 
and beauty of his subjects and his scenery, but surely we have too much 
of it. Mr. Cooper will, no doubt, answer that his patrons have not ; that 
he is asked, bothered, and teased for pictures of this class; that he tries 
to please, and must please to live ; that he cannot afford to offend; and 
that, when he is rich and less teased for cows and Cuyp-like distances, 
he will give us other scones in nature (as we haye no doubt he will) 
equally true and equally beautiful. Let Mr. Cooper take a hint from the 
charming little Gleaner” (502), hanging by the side of his picture, the 
and Creswick. ‘The figure is too prosaic for 
but is pastoral and antumnal-looking. 

Here we turn into the West Room, and would make the best of our 
way out were we not willingly detained before “ The Return of 
the Dove to the Ark,” by Mr. Millais, In this picture there is very little 
story. Mr. Millais has painted a sentiment, and conveyed that sentiment 
afier his own fashion—touchingly, if not truly. Our readers can see the 
sentiment conveyed: we wish they could see the colour—snch robes of 
green and purple and white—so much to admire, and so much to be 
offended with. His other pictures (he has three in all) are int the same 
style. 861 is a scene from Tennyson: 

She only said, “ My life is dreary ;" 


and while the sentiment is attained, it is conveyed extravagantly in 
the church-window-like fashion of the thirteenth century. 799, “ The 
‘Woodman’s Daughter,” is from Mr. Coventry Patmore’s poems, and re- 
presents a boy, in an outrageous red dress, offering some very red 
strawberries to a very purpley girl, in a very green landscape. Yet there 
is merit in this picture, for the expression on the girl’s face, of surprise, 
sat tion, and delight, is given with no common perception of charac- 
ter, Mr. Millais is young enough to mend, and has talent to do better 
things. 

Wa now return to the East Room. Passing two or three atten- 
tive gazers admiring more than wo do Mr. Cope’s “ Sisters,” we come 
to Ward's “Marie Antoinette” (already noticed), to Stanfield’s large | 
picture (facing the Maclise) of the “Battle of Roveredo,” moro pic- | 
turesque than poetic, though a wonderful picture ; and Frith’s very ; 
clever representation of “ Hogarth brought before the Governor of Calais 
aga Spy.” Mr. Frith found his subject in the “Letters of Walpole :"— 
“ Hogarth has run a great risk since the peace. He went to France, 
accompanied by some friends, and was 50 imprudent as to be taking a 
sketch of the drawbridge at Calais. He was seized and carried to the 
Governor, where he was obliged to prove his vocation by producing 
sovernl caricatures, &e., such as would by no means serve the purpose 
of an engineer. He was told by the Governor, that, had not the peace 
been actually signed, he should have hung him immediately on the ram- 
parts.” Critics are found who regret that Mr. Frith has sofewfemale figures 
in this pioture, Mr, Frith excelling in the representation of-female 
loveliness, But he has a contrast in this picture quite equal to the con- 
trast between manly strength and womanly delicacy. “ Hogarth and 
his friend Pine” are magnificent specimens of English bull-dog nature, 
eontrasting strongly with French slenderness of figure, and differences 
of face and costume. 

Pleased with what we have sean, we now walk into the centre of the 
Great Room, Here is Lord Brougham at full length, by Pickersgill ; 
Wordsworth at full length, also by the same artist, but very unpoetic; a 
portrait of Barry, the architect, by Knight; a portrait of John Henry 
Robinson, one of the best of our living line engravers, also by Knight, 
and not very like—altogether too large; = delicately drawn full-length 
of the Duchess of Manchester, by L. W. Desanges; 2 good portrait of 
T. A. Lee, the landscape-painter, by Hollins; and other works, to which 
we shall return on an early occasion. 

Here we must conclude for the present, 


joint omposition of Frith 
either a Ruth ora Lavinia, 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. } 
* VEssRLS LHAVING THE Harnour or GREAT YARMOUTH.” Painted 
by E. Duncan. 
‘Tur picture, like every production of Mr. Duncan's pencil, is a scene of 
truthful nature. The busy waves dashing their white foam against the 
pier-head, the sails of the vessels filling with fair wind, and the bright 
light gleaming upon their faces, form a very life-like scene, which is ad- | 
mirably painted throughout. 


UTAH AND THE MORMONS. 
(From the Saint Louis Daily Journal.) 


Wo find in the Washington National EZra a most interesting correspondence — 
from the Great Salt Lake City, in the territory of Utah, the settlement of the | 
Mormons. We will give our readers a summary of the most interesting facts. 
Tho writer sets out by giving a de scription ; and says that the term desert may 
be appropriately applied to all the country included in the great interior basin, | 
and all lying between the great basin and tha Missouri and Arkansas rivers, | 
embracing nearly all of our recent purchase from Mexico, and much of our | 
former territory. There is hera and there a fertile valley, which is an excep- 
tion. Perhaps of all this vast country one twentieth part is arable land. The 
largest tract of fertile land lies Just within the eastern rim of the great basin, 
Nobsatch Mountains, and the Utah and th> Great Salt Lakes. This is about 
200 miles long, and varies from five to 40 miles in breadth; but even in this 
valley there is much barren land, and much that requires artificial irrigation. 

Besides this Great Valley, there are several small valleys and oases in the | 
Great Basin; but they are mostly so small, so far apart, and so badly timbered, 
that they will never be settled while there is any unoccupied land in the valley 
of the Mississippi. It is even doubted if the Great Salt Lake Valley would have 
become setiled for many years to come, had not persecution driven the Mormons 
to seek refuge and a home within its distant limits. Thus, like the persecution 
that drove the English Puritans to settle in New England, this Mormon persecu- 
tion promises to result in a great good. The present population of Deseret is 
estimated at 20,000, but the emigration of the present year, it is 
expected, will swell the amount to 40,000. Last year they adopted a consti- 
tution, admirably consistent with the constitution of the United States, 
and as thoroughly republican as the constitution of any state in the 
Union. They have not legislated on the subject of slavery, but they 
express their conviction that slavery can have no legal existence where 
it has never been recognised. Brigham Young is their Governor, President of 
the Church, High Priest, Revalator, &e. They are devotedly attached to the 
American Union, and say that it has the best government the world has ever 
produced or ever will produce until Christ shall come and reign over the earth. 

The Mormons live harmoniously together, are industrious and frugal, and are 
described as very hospitable. It is but three years siuce they settled in the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake, and in that time they have opened good farms, 
built honses and barns, erected mills of various kinds, made bridges across the 
river, built school-honses and established schools, built a State House, chartered 
a University, and, in fact, they have done more to advance the real pro- 
sperity of a State, than some of the original thirteen. They have raised 
funds to assist their brethren in Europe to emigrate. Last year they 
sent out 6000 dollars, and this year their subscriptions amount to 500,000 
dollars. Their chief crop is wheat, for which both climate and soil are well 
adapted, Fifty bushels per acre is about an average crop. Corn is an un- 
productive crop with them; other grains generally produce very well, Stock 
of all kinds do well. Sheep in large numbers haye been introduced, and the 
puilding of a woollen manufactory is contemplated. The letter, which is dated 
Sept, 2nd, 1850, states that the Mormons manufacture powder, and that they 
have been compelled to use it. The Snake and Utah tribes of Indians have 
combined in making attacks and committing depredations upon the whites, and 
even dare them to resist, A postscript, dated Sept. 24, states that on the nigh 
of the 2lst, the Indians made an attack upon the North settlement, but the 
command under Gen. Eldridge caused them toretreat hastily. In the pursuit 
a Snake chief was killed. 

The Mormons who went a gold hunting have been generally successful, They 
gathered their gold on the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada. ‘The return of the 
adventurers with “piles” created groat excitement among the newly arrived 
emigrants. The price of labour varies from one dollar uptoten. In their trade 
they adopt Free-trade principles, except in the matter of Seiten liquors = 
a duty or fine of one hundred per cent, ad valorem is imposed upon liquors in- 
troduced into the territory Mr. Asa A. Call, who writes the letter, after re- 


will pay 
if Con iy 


| 2 Ib, 84 oz, 
| multiplied by some hundreds of persons. 


| not the worst part of the business: Mr, Foster's 


| and aci-pensant judges of blood, bone, 


marking that boarding is from four to eight dollars per week, flour twenty dol- 
lars per barrel, and other provisions in proportion, observes— 

" The settlements feel the want of nothing so much as a railroad, convecting 
with the Mississippi and the Pacific. Such a road would bea giant undertaking, 


a3 we all know; but it could be made, and it would pay well; and any road that 
ought to be built.” 

has been found in four different places to the west of the Missouri line. 
Lead or galona has also been found between the Kumas and Piaite rivers. Gold 
deposits exist in several placcs; and the Sweet-water mountains contain the best 
marble in the world, and of ull colours, from the purest white tothe blackest jet. 

“ This whole region of country possesses one singular feature that is not ge- 
nerally known, or at least it is not generally known that the phenomenon is so 
common. From the mouth of the Platte to the Sierra Neveda mountains, a 
large porsion of all the moist land is in dry weather covered with salt. Below 
Fort Laramie, it is generally a pure chloride of sodium, 
sinall quantities, froquently resembling a heavy hour-frost. 


tals. Above Fort Laramie, especially north of the Platte, itwas found in large 
quantities, and usually mingled with other substances, the carbonate of sodium 
frequently predominating over the chloride. ‘There is a small lake or pond, near 
the Swect-water, around the margin of which this salt is deposited to the 
‘There are several springs around this lake. It may be 
smelt for several miles. This is called the Alkali Lake.” 

The most curious animal on the plains is the * horned frog,” or “ round 
lizard,” or * air frog, some Call it. ¥ 

The valley of the @: Lake is described as peculiarly healthy; agues and 
bilions fevers are entirely unknown, and the boys and girls look as fairand fresh 
as the flowers in May. 

The plains abound with the buffalo, 
gillo, or wild sheep, are found in all parts 
emigration will have but few difficulties to encounter, as the roads will be better, 
ferries and bridges will be established at all the bad crossings, and there are now 
trading posta established along the whele road, at which supplies of all kinds 
may be procured. 

Mr. Cull expresses his belief that the cause of the large number of deaths 
among the emigrants has not arisen from the nnhealthiness of the climate, but 
from fear and over doctoring. But a great change is about to be made in 
the Great Desert. 
the Salmon Trout river, for the purpose of turning its waters over the fifty 
mile Desert, so that its water, instead of failing into Pyramid Lake, will fall into 
Humboldt or Mary River, the bed of which is 200 feet lower than the former, 
‘This will require but little labour, as nature aids the design; so that by this 
spring there will be a continuous line of water from the Humboldt Mountains to 
the Sierra Nevada, 

Within three years the wonders of California have astonished the world; but 
while the fame and wealth of California have drawn to her people from all na- 
tions on the face of the earth, a small persecuted sect, within the same time, have 
laid the foundation of a mighty State in the deep recesses of our vast wilderness 


depth of several inches. 


eli, deer, and antelope, and the bear and 
of the mountains. But next year’s 


territory, and by their industry and enterprising spirit are destined to turn that | 


desert into fruitful fields. By their art and civilisation they will collect together 
the civilisation of the east and west of this great continent, and open up a high- 
way of communication for both. Deseret will stand on the pages of history, 
linked with the history of Culifornia, and the record of its rise and progress will 
be regarded as no less marvellous and unprecedented. 


TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


Trat the age of the Howards—or, more strictly speaking, of Jobn 
Howard, the prison visitor—is not 
sterling unaffected philanthropy in the world, notwithstanding the bad 
name which the poor world now-a-days gets—have been proved by the 
diary of a yoyage in an American emigrant ship, lately published by 
Mr. Vere Foster. This gentleman, a man of fortune and family, ap- 
pears endowed with those kindly feelings and purely benevolent wishes 
towards the poor and the labouring, which have of late so signally cha- 
racterised many of the upper classes of society, Mr. Foster's tender- 
ness for those beneath him did not however evaporate in Young 
England poetry or medieval aspiration, or even with the foun- 
dation of a cricket club. Neither was it eatisfied with blaz- 
ing in the contribution list to fashionable or unfashionable cha- 
rities; nor by the performance of any of those little good 
offices which avail the receiver much and cost the giver little. Mr. 
Vere Fester took much interest in the American emigration; and, 
in order to find out how steerage passengers across the Atlantic were 
actually treated, he himself assumed the character, performed the voyage, 
made the third stowed into a eramped sleeping berth, lived upon the 
ship’s provisions; and daily, with a pair of scales, weighed and measured 
the deficiencies in the food paid for, and stipulated to be supplied by the 
calculating Yankee shipowners and their ruffian crew. The pork 
served out was short by 8 2-7ths Ib.; the flour by 2-7ths Ib.; 
the oatmeal by 154 Ib.; the rice by 44 Ib.; the biscuits by 
7% Ib.; the tea by 6} oz.; the sugar by 18 oz.; molasses by 
‘A tolerable saving this, when the value of these articles is 
No wonder that the American 
But the swindling was 
diary is a long 
register of the basest ruffianism perpetrated upon the unlucky passengers, 
by the mates and crew. An application for redress has been made, but 
the English authorities cannot interfere with what passes on the high 
seas under the magnanimous “ stars and stripes,” so that the “ middle 
passage,” as applied to a white cargo between Liverpool and New York, 
is likely to proceed in all its horrors, and the “ smart ”" Wall-street mer- 
chants to realise very excellent profits. 

Picture-deuling is a craft which has not the best possible name in the 
world, There is generally understood to be about as much jockeying 
about painted canvass as about horseflesh, and as many tricks played 
upon would-be connoisseurs of Raphaels and Claudes as upon sot-disant 
and symmetry. A calculation of 
the number of acres of alleged Rubenses, Canalettis, Vandykes, and 
Titians displayed in the private dwellings and public auction-rooms of 
this realm, would be an edifying piece of arithmetic. Notable stories 
sometimes go the round of studios in every part of the artistic 
world—from Rome to Camden-town—in which chef deuvres by 
the old masters are manufactured by wholesale, from © which 
“ Moly Families” by the score, and “ Madonnas” by the hun- 
dred, square furlongs of rénaissance landscape and Louis Quinze pas- 
torals are weekly and monthly poured upon the market to adorn as 
undoubted originals the yet moist walls of wealthy parvenueism. Pic- 
tures of this class, too, play a strange part in a certain province of our 
business and monetary system. ‘he sharp-eyed gentleman, who does a 
bill at 100 or so per cent., stipulates that the advance shall be made one- 
third in cash, one-third in wine, and one-third in pictures. The liquid 
and the canvass are, of course, pretty much upon a par. The south-side 
Madeira has been brewed in a City cellar, and the glowing Correggio has 
been knocked up in a Soho garret. Picture-dealers, however, I rejoice to 
say, are not all such drivers of desperately hard bargains. The 
chapmen of the old masters have now and then bowels of liberality, 
and inspirations of magnanimity. It is wonderful to have to connect a 
story of a soi-disant ancient master with a commercial philanthropy 
unparalleled in the records of commerce, from the days of Tyre down- 
wards; but so it is. A gentleman was lately passing that strange 
transpontine bazaar of odds and ends, eatable, drinkable, wearable, 
useful, and ornamental—the New Cut—when he observed in a broker's 
window a rusty old daub, looking as if it had been painted in mud and 
coffee-grounds, and marked “ An undoubted specimen of Canaletti.” 
The man of pictures was standing at hie door, with his eye keenly fixed 
on the astonished gazer. 

“You say this is an undoubted Canaletti ?” 

“ Warrant it Canaletti, sir. No doubt about that, I should say.” 

“What do you ask for it?” 

A pause, and then a doubting, hesitating reply. 

“Fifty shillings wouldn't be out of the way? Say fifty, and it's 


emigrant ships bring in good dividends. 


ours.” 
“ But don’t you know, my good man, that, if that picture be what 
you say, it is worth more eas than you have ment 2 


ice. 

“ Of course, I know that; I could get the money am: but I don’t 
want to. ay avin WYER tive ens 

‘An item in the last budget of Transatlantic intelligence must be of pe- 
culiar interest to a particular class of society resident in the State to 
which the news refers. The legislature of Michigan, we hear, has 
‘abolished all laws for the recovery of debts. Here is the true reign of 
Saturn come again upon the earth. “Base is the slaye who pays!” 
Debtors will wax jubilant, and their victims establish a begging-box, 
marked “ Pray, remember the poor creditors.” Never has such a state 


of society existed since Pan piped and the Fauns danced. No duns, no 
lawyers’ letters, no writs, no bailifls, no sponging-houses, no prisons. 

all aman will have to do is to accept a bill and pocket the 
of Michigan 


If you spend what you have, why you save what you owe; 
such # land is the true El Dorado—the moral California—the monetary 


and appears only in | 
It disappears with 

every rain, but is held in solution by the water in the earth, till broaght to | 
the surface by capillary attraction, and deposited by evaporation in fine white crys- | 


A company of men have established themselves upon ) 


altogether gone; that there is still | 


Happy Valley! Westward, then, for happy Michigan! All the tribe of 
the Diddlers and the Montague Tigs, pack up your brick and rag-stuffed 
portmanteaus; assume your most sounding and aristocratic aliases; 
strike up the “ Rogue's march ;” drink “ Success to swindling ,” and hot 
for happy, debtless Michigan ! A. B. R. 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 


ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF “‘ THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE,” “ HOW TO GET 
MARRIED,” ETC. 


(Continued from page 320.) 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE LUXURY OF LABOUR—“ THE CHEAPEST WOYAGE AS EVER 
WAS MADE.” 
TueE wind, which for the last month has been playing about between 
north and east, never changing, despite the constant whistling of up- 
wards of five thousand full-cheeked Dock labourers, at last shifted round 


| to the west. Many a poor fellow who had gone home over night hungry 


and depressed, now looked cheerful and contented, for he would that day 
be sure of getting some work to do. The weathercocks of London were 
due west—golden arrows, painted foxes, zinc sportsmen, all of them 
that were not too rusty and weather-beaten to tell the joyful news, were 
pointing to the bread-giving quarter. Vessels that had long been 
weather-bound would now spread their sails, and hurry up the Channel, 
to give work to Tim Bradley and his companions. 

It was a little fierce-looking sailor, that, with two drawn swords, kept 
guard on the top of an elder-tree, near the Blackwall Railway, who had 
first told Tim that a change for the better hadtaken place. Every morn- 
ing, for the last week, Bradley would look up at him with an anxious 
and heavy heart, hoping and fearing at the same time; and each morn- 


| ing the little sailor, though no doubt anxious to oblige a mate in distress, 


had clung to the dreaded East. Occasionally, as if to furnish a little 
encouraging variety, he might trespass a bit on Nor Nor by East, or treat 
the weaver to East East by Nor, but nothing further. But now he was 
chopping away, cutting at the West wind with both swords, as furiously 
as if he were engaging the five Frenchmen eyery British tar is eupposed 
to be worth. Off bounded Tim, as soon as he saw it, running as fast as 
his slippers would carry him, in the hopes of being the first to tell the 
news at the gates. When he got there, it was fortunately already known, 
for he was too much out of breath to speak a word. That day the bribes 
usually held out to the foreman decreased in value wonderfully. The 
men seemed to know they would be wanted, and pushed and promised 
less—their terms of unbounded affection alone keeping a steady hold on 
the market. 

For the first time, Tim formed one of a gang. At last, he was to re~ 
ceive the half crown that had been haunting his dreams and wasting his 
days, till it had almost driven him to despair. Now the bill at the 
baker’s should be paid, the clothes redeemed, the stomach filled, and 
that noble girl, whose hands had never ceased, made to rest a little from 
her work. His turn of labour had now come; he would provide the food 
and the house-room, and tire his limbs, and proye his gratitude by pour- 
ing into the lap of his protectress his hard-earned gains. 

His heart throbbed with pleasure as he hurried to his post; and he 
felt, as he stared at the wonders around him, almost as if he were holi- 
day-making. What unbounded wealth, what an excess of plenty covered 
the ground! Who was to use it? where did it go? Look at those stacks 
of cork—big as hay-stacks: what physic, wine, or spirit-bottles could 
ever usethem up? Look at those piles of curling horns and festering 
skins, enough to last Sheffield and Nottingham as long as knives and 
boots continued to be made! ‘To think that he should have put aside his 
pipe as a useless extravagance, when on all sides there was tobacco 
rotting and spoiling, made useless by its very quantity. Now the air 
smelt like a perfumer's shop, with the spices and rich gums, till he felt 
hungry as he breathed it. Now he was in an atmosphere reeking with 
the fumes of wine, making him think of the sick father, till he longed to, 
beg a cupfull to strengthen him with. He would stare with wonder on 
the countless casks, stained red with treasure that had leaked out 
inducing those who were nearest to see if they were really full. 

On every side were vaults and stores, with their doors wide open to 
receive more wealth. He would stand for 1 moment to watch the men 
as they rolled puncheon after puncheon into those hungry mouths, and 
follow them with his eyes till they were swallowed up in the pitchy dark- 
ness. Then he would try to pierce the black gloom, counting the little 
twinkling lamps, that watched like sentinels over the wealth—the space 
belie them growing less and less, until they ended in one long streak 

Oh1 it was wonderful! Such bustle! such noise and confusion! It put 
new blood in the veins to look at it. What numberless vessels. What a 
forest of masts, with ropes hanging about them, crossing each other, till 
Tim wondered how the sailors would disentangle them. Some of the 
ships had their sails drying and bleaching in the sun. How white they 
looked against the blue sky! and, as the wind blew them about, they 
seemed like the wings of some huge bird, flapping impatiently to be off 
to the sea again. How suddenly the big heavy bales, too, would shoot 
out of the holds, swinging to and fro in the air as if struggling to snap 
the chain that held them. With the sailors singing, and the bells clink- 
ing the hours, and the strange dresses and complexions of the men he 
met, it was like a fairy scene; and, instead of being paid to work there, 
it was almost—so he thought—worth half-a-crown to be allowed to form 
one of the workmen. 

He could scarcely help laughing when he saw the post assigned to him. 
In a huge drum were nailed several long stout battens, on which ke and 
his companions, holding on by a rope, had to tread, turning the monster 
cylinder round and round, after the principle of a squirrel in its cage, so 
winding in the rope that lifted the bales from the hold of the ship. 

“Its very good training for Brixton,” said one of the fellows, laugling 
fae look of wonder ; and makes a flick as active as a white mouse, 

0.’ 

“ Ah! it's sammut like onr lot,” said another, trying to be philosophical 
“ always a-trying to get higher and higher, but he ord Ape away 
and leaves us just where we was, only a bit more tired than when we 
begun, that’s all.” 

At first Bradley enjoyed the sport so much, that, breaking from the 
steady tread of the other men, he went desperately to work, stamping aa 
fast and as heavily as he could; but a heavy thump on his shin soon cooled 
him down. 

As they worked the men sang kind of rude chorus, beating time with 
their feet :— 

I wish I was in Inger, 
A-eatin’ potted ginger; 
Where the wimmin is japan’d, 
And brown suggar ’stead of sand; 
All day ridin’ on niggars, 
Neve smoking’ only cigars ; 
With rum runnin’ in rivers, 
And rich coves without livers. 

After working for an hour or two, Tim began to find out that the 
labour was harder than he had expected, The muscles of his legs ached 
as if they had been beaten; and several times his companions had to 
shout out to him, in no yery encouraging terms, to force him to contri- 


‘bute his share of 


“ Make a fust-rate footman, you would,” cried one; “ hate running up 
stairs so much. Just another ha’porth o’ pushabout, if it aint troublin’ 


yer too much.” 
‘There was no flagging. The batten threatened the shin too cruelly 
and surely to allow of ; and the only hope of help was in the sinews 


getting numbed and senseless to the pain. 

“T’s to-morrow mornin’ as you'll feel it—punish you worse nor skating. 
Yer legs ’ll be like a pair o” compasses: but wait a bit; never despair, 
and in less than no time they’ll be as full o’ spring as a clasp-knife—go 
click every time yer opens ’em.” 

It seemed as if twelve o'clock would never come, The dinner-hour’s 
for the pain was growing gee erar Nes 

iow 


g, each time he heard them, what o’clock 
h a kind of mirth peculiar to the lowest mem- 

as much pleasure in their companion’s suf- 
on at a cock-fight, or a rat match, or 
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rage, he had less time to think of his 

ngth the great work-bell rang, and with its first clang the men 

2 their post, and com ced putting on their coats. Some 

of them, taking up the han f with the saucer bulging out of the 
bottom of it, set to work eating vi, 80 as to have the longer nap 
afterwards, But the greater ‘of the crew had to wait for the 
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refreshment man, who came round regularly with his cans and basket. 
‘Very few of the poor fellows were ever in sufficient funds to practise the 
economy of bringing their dinner with them, and Tim was amongst the 
number. The refreshment-man was a rare fellow for credit, and the 
empty pocket could mortgage the coming half-crown as deeply as it 


eased. 

When the white apron and fur cap of the man were in sight, every one 
ran to meet him. The beer-can was soon emptied, and the basket nar- 
rowly examined. i 

“ Now then, just leave them loaves alone, Bill,” cried the provision 
merchant ; “ a-squeezin’ ’em up as if they was putty! This makes one- 
and-three, Joe,” he added, handing one a huge slice of bread and cheese. 
“Who's for the real lux’ry and hot polonies? Don't give that Strutten 
any more beer—he'll be drunk—that's the sixth pint. Come on, lads. 
No doing the constrictor dodge, and eating once amonth. No, [haven't 
got no mutton-pies: since these here Ostend rabbits come up, there's 
no getting a cat for love hor money.” 4 

“What's the polonies—beef er mutton ?” asked a huge fellow, in a 
fashionable dress coat and red plush breeches, as if he had been a 
footman. 

“You're a-gettin’ delicate,” answered the refreshment-man indignantly. 
“ Cookey spoilt you in your last place, a givin’ yer the cold chicken as 
eom’d down from the parlour. Come, no grabbin’, you fellers ; who's to 
keep count? I shall go cheatin’ you. Mind Bob, you've near eat up 
your wages, and you'll be askin’ for beer by-and-by.” 

“Can't help it,” returned hit nue who ee his ee ib pe 
seized upon a fresh supply. jout speaking a word, en 
eating ae kany as he could, Feith his eyes fixed on the basket as if afraid 
that it would be emptied before he was satisfied. “I'll have a fill for 
once: it aint often as I has to undo my waistkit after meals.” 

Many of the men growing at finding the credit so easy, 
ate and ate, until the day’s pay was due. Perhaps, for a month or s0, 
they had been living on bread and water, and the very sight of the deli- 
eacies in the basket drove away all prudence, their hunger increasing, 
rather than decreasing, with each mouthful. How the proprietor 
m: to recollect his debts, was eurprising ; and, indeed he must have 
Jost, had it not always been his plan to tax his customers, when pay- 
time arrived, with so large an amount, that they were glad toescape by 
telling the sum they really owed. For when at four o'clock the day's 
Jabour ceased, and the men hurried to the pay-office, the refreshment- 
merchant, with a small apron, all pockets, like a turnpikeman’s, tied 
round his waist, and bulging out with coppers and small silver-pieces, 
stationed himself near the gate; and, as each labourer passed by, would 
take his debt out of the half-crown. It was curious to see the melancholy 
look of those whose starving gluttony had made them as poor on leaving 
work as when they began it. 

‘As the ships kept pouring in each day the work at the Docks was brisk 
and certain. For two weeks Tim had been earning his thirty pence daily, 
living, too, as prudently as he could, so that he had kept his word, and 
Kitty's tea-cup had many a. silver shilling in it. He could now work 
against the best man in the place, for his legs had grown used to the ex- 
ercise through eonstant practice. 

So as to avoid temptation, the weayer, eack day when the refresh- 
ment-man came round, would walk away, and amuse himself as he eat 
his food by looking at the shipping. But the vessel that centred the 
whole of his thoughts, and near which he would linger like a boy at a 


stable-yard, was one that was shortly to start for Australia. Tim would | 


watch and peep into each packet that went on board as curiously as a 
wife does into her husband's letters when they are in a lady's hand- 
writing. Sometimes the red handles of a plough would be sticking out 
of the brown matting that packed it, or the bright ends of spades and 
hoes glitter through their coarse canvass covering. All these were 
pound to the land he had set his hopes upon, and how he envied them 
their journey! As he never missed visiting this vessel, the sailors began 
at last to know him, and talk with him. Then he would question and 
cross-question them as an Old Bailey barrister does a witness, only a 
little more genteelly. 

“Why, only think,” said one, who was his especial companion, “you 
may get a leg of the primest mutton for sixpence. It’s so cheap, they 
boils down the sheep for taller. That's summut like, aint it?” 

“ And wages?” asked Tim. * 

“ Well, sixty pounds is often given up the Bush, or even seventy; and 
wimmin, about twenty-five and their rations. Besides, they is more like 
one of the family, like; they’s all lonely up the country. Why, a small 
wench can get seven bob a week for minding little ’uns. 

“ And farm labourers?” 

“ They’s down a little, as the emigrants pours in. A mana year back 
used to keep a nag, and gallop from farm to farm. They'd ask fifteen 
bob an acre for corn; and, ifthe master wouldn't give it, off they'd gallop, 
and he’d have to give it arter all.” 

“ Nonsense !" cried the astonished weaver. 

“ Ay, he would, though,” continued the man. “Why, bless you, a 
feller ns iss good shot may make a fortin. Turkeys, parrots, ducks, 
a-flying about like sparrows here. Knock down your ducks, and get 
twenty shillings a pair for em at Wellington.” 

Tim’s eyes opened wider and wider. “ And the natives is cannibals, 
aint they ?” he added, with a look of fear. 

The sailor burst out laughing: “No! not half as much as some of 
‘em here. Don’t eat a man up half as quick. Bless you, they're as quiet 
‘as erows, and flies off a'most as quick if they smells powder. Cannibals! 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

Bradley felt considerably relieved. His notion of am Australian 
chief's larder was truly fearful—with men hanging up on hooks by the 
legs, like hares; and, perhaps, the old and tough victims salted down 
for the servants; or a plump baby or two trussed and powdered like a 
turkey for grand occasions ! 

Such talk as this nearly maddened the poor fellow. It was like a 
hungry beggar looking in at a cook-shop window, sharpening his appe- 
tite to no purpose. Tim would work silently ; so intent in thought, that 
his roguish companions could play all sorts of tricks on him—take pence 
out of his coat-pocket as easily as possible. In two days the vessel 
was to start: he would see it leave with its sails stretched out—the 
decks filled with hopeful, cheerful faces—to leave him, sick at heart, to 
starve on at home. What could he do? Twenty pounds! it might as 
well be a thousand ! 

Kitty couldn’t imagine what was the matter with Tim. Did he work 
too hard? He should eat more, and take some beer to strengthen him, 
She was filled with anxiety on his account, and tried a thousand plans to 
cheer him up. She used to burnish up the children against the father’s 
arrival, with a zeal that made their cheeks burn again: and she bought 
a penny book of riddles to pass the evening; and they would sit ina 
circle round old Lamere, guessing at each conundrum, and laughing at the 
old man, who was the worst hand of the whole lot. But it was useless, 
the vessel was to start the next day, and there was no rousing him. 

Tim Bradley, to tell the truth, was hard at work studying and perfect- 
ing a plan which had within the last few hours forced itself into his 
brain. He had heard of men as hard pushed as himself gaining their 
point by concealing themselves in the hold of a ship till she was fairly 
at sea, Why shouldn’t he doso? At mid-day the ship's deck was de- 
serted: he might do it easily enough. But to leave all that he cared for, 
that was the pang. His children, Kitty, the old man, how bitterly they 
would reproach him! Still, with seventy, sixty, or even fifty pounds a 
year, a few months would see them by his side, in the midst of plenty. 
Ducks Swot aallinae aie A leg of mutton for sixpence! It wasa 

In the morning Tim ealled upon Joe, the pigeon-fancier. 

“ Haven't you got some of them carrying sort?” he asked, 

“ As nice @ pair as ever a wing,” was the answer. 

; Salas ae a shall I take one on ’em and fly him—just for a 
ark?” 


Ee aad and, giving the proper direction, handed over the 


At twelve o’clock the weaver hurried to the nearest baker's, and ; 
himself a dozen hard ship's biscuits. At the nearest pump he filled , 
bladders he had brought with him, and, tying them to his handkerchief, 
fastened them round his waist ; then, running back again to the Dock, 
he went to survey the vessel. All was bustle, The ground round about: 


was covered with and luggage. Gun-cases, coops of hens, ht 
and pans, rabbit-hutches, trusses of hay closely ae ee 
with iron hooping—everything indicating a long journey. At six o'clock | _ 
the anchor was to be ‘hed—in a few hours the vessel be tossing 
on the sea. If hehad any compunctions lence before, the 
bustle and excitement of the scene now decided him. Yes, he would go! 
What were a few months’ suffering to years of prosperity to come ? Say 


Tim's blood was boiling within him; instead of finding the deck 
deserted, it was crowded with life. Was there no chance? A half-hour 
would decide his fate. 

He went on board to watch his opportunity, his excuse being that he 
wished to see his old friend the sailor. The clock was stealing slowly 
on—he would wait till the last minute, and then, risking detection, leaped 
suddenly into the hold. 

Chance at last favoured him. A vessel outward bound was leaving the 
dock, and as she passed the Good Friend, her rigging became entangled. 
Instantly every one was in motion, the sailors clambering all aloft, and 
the passengers crowding to the side. All eyes were busily employed. 
Not a moment was to be lost. Clinging to the sides of the hold he swang 
for a moment in the air, and then dropped himself upon the packages 
beneath. It was not far to fall, and yet the noise he made was 80 great, 
that, creeping behind a large oask, he listened breathlessly to hear if it had 
been noticed. But no ohe came, and olambering over bales and boxes 
till he had reached the darkest corner, the man crept into a small open- 
ing, and crouching down, awaited the sailing of the vessel. 

‘The lock struck twelve, and the work began again. Tim from his 
hiding-place watched the cargo as it was lowered down to the men who 
received it below. He scarcely dared to breathe, for fear they should hear 
him. The goods were lowered so unceasingly, that he could not help 
blessing the strange ship for the aid it had afforded him. Throughout 
the remainder of the day not another chance occurred, and it would haye 
pean 2 pie to have made the attempt whilst tho sailors continued in 

e F 

Once the men came so near, that he could have touched them; 
and they pushed the bales so closely together, that his shoulders were 
pressed back so that he bit his lip with pain; but he never stirred. 

Before the clock had struck four all the goods had been stowed away, 
and the sailors mounted on deck again. As the Jast man left the ladder, 
a pigeon whizzed by him. 

“Seo that, Bill" he eried. “Who the dence has been shoving 
pigeons down here » 

“ Never mind, it’s only one less for the colonies,” answered the man. 
“T suppose the cage has been and got broke. Come on ;” and in a few 
moments Tim was in darknres. + 

Now he was safe. Hurrah for Australia! Sixty pounds a year! 

How he listened to every sound. What bustle there was overhead ! 
He could hear the men running about, and shouting louder and louder 
as the time for starting drew near. At last he thought ho could catch 
the squeak of a fiddle, and at one end of his prison there was a grating 
noise as of a heavy chain being drawn up, and the footsteps above moved 
faster and faster. Were they never going to start ? Suppose they had 
altered the hour for departure, and Kitty should come to hunt for him! 
All would be lost. 
whether they were moving—his dread of discovery was such. 
he heard the voice of some one shouting as if through a trumpet, and the 
sides of the vessel rubbed and creaked as if against some stone pier. 
Yes, they were off at last, safe and sound; and every minute was lessen- 
ing the distance to Australia. 

He could not sleep that night—his thonghts were at home with the old 
man and his daughter. They would be waiting for him, wondering at 
his absence, fearing for his safety, whilst he had left them in their 
struggling. But Heayen knew he had done it all to serve them ; and 
when a few months had passed, they would bless him for it. 

Presently his fancy took another form, Suppose a storm should arise, 
and the vessel be wrecked, what would become of him? Shout and 
! scream as he would, no one would hear him there. The water would 
‘ rush in upon him the very first. Or if, in the tossing and pitching of the 

vessel, he should be crushed or smothered under the huge casks around. 
, There to lie and yroan in the agony of a broken limb, with no one to 

comfort or attend him—it would be fearful. And even if he recovered, 
, to land in his new country as a cripple, to be looked upon as a burden, 
' where stout limbs and sturdy sinews alone were wanted ! 

To shake off the thoughts, he rose, determined on exploring the hold. 
His eyes were growing accustomed to the darkness, and he could nearly 
distinguish one black object from another. So he groped his way about 
till he reached one of the ends where the sides grew so narrow that ho 
could touch them both. How his heart beat as he heard the gurgling of 
the water they were ploughing through. 

To pass the time, he set about making for himself a nest more com- 
fortable than the one he had left. He felt for a soft place, and when he 
had found one, he tried to push the packages apart; but they were so 
tightly fixed that it eost him many an hour’s hard labour. This was 
just what he wanted—something to occupy him, and make the time pass 
quickly. He could not tell the time; for, though he listened attentively 
for the bells on deck, still he heard them so indistinctly, that they were 
useless. He began to feel tired with his exertions, and, creeping into his 
hole, was soon asleep. 

When he awoke, the yessel was rising and sinking, as if riding on the 
sea. It was strange he did not feel sick. It must have been the dark- 
ness, or the excitement of the mind, for the motion was soothing and 
pleasant to him. He had neyer felt so happy in all his life; the hours 
flew by quickly. 

Each time, after he had slept, he would allowance himeelf half a 
biscuit. By thia means, his stock of provisions would last him until far 
away from land, when there was no chanee of their putting him on shore. 

Once, whilst he was half dozing—about the ninth time he had slept, 
for he reckoned that way—he thought he felt something move quickly 
across his face. He raised his hand sharply, but there was nothing there. 
Again and again he felt it, until at last, growing active with curiosity, 
he snatched at it so dexterously that he seized hold of something soft 
like fur, that struggled violently to get free. As he was examining it 
with both hands, a sharp bite on one of his fingers made him loose his 
hold. But the discovey was a terrible one. A new enemy had sprung 
up; the rats of the vessel, growing famished, might attack him in the 
night. He must not sleep for the future, but be constantly on the 
watch. Feeling his way to a packet of hoes, he drew one out, 
and, armed with it, determined to defend himself against the hungry 
brutes. On all sides he could see their eyes shining among the holes, 
and if he slept he was lost. 

How long he kept awake in this manner he could not tell; but at last 
he grew so weary that his eyes would close involuntarily ; and, struggle 
as he would, and much as he feared the danger, he was in the end forced 
to rest. When he awoke, refreshed in body and mind, how he laughed 
at his foolish fears! Oh! he would make friends with the jolly rats ; 
they were the best fellows in the world; and, instead of meaning to 
attack him, only came to him for company’s sake. So now to dinner. 
But the biscuits were gone. Had he mislaid them? He felt everywhere 
in vain. Asa flash of lightning the truth burst upon him. Yes! the 
rats had indeed attacked him in the night: his death was certain. 

Now came the horrors of starvation. How slowly and surely the hunger 
erept upon him! He tried to sleep again and forget, but the gnawings 
in his stomach made it impossible. He felt about everywhere, to try and 
find something that would serve for food He handled earefully every 
packet in his way, sniffing at them as well; but still no success, and the 
exercise only made his sufferings more keen. ‘Then, as a last resource, 
he shouted for help. He listened, but no one came. Again he shouted, 
louder and louder; but no rescue. Mad with fear, he yelled and 
screamed, putting his hands to his mouth to carry the sound more surely ; 
but the wind without was whistling too shrilly for any one to have 
heard him. 

Must he die, then? After all his hopes and troubles, must he die 
for want of food, that in a few weeks was to have been in plenty around 
him, No! No! and he shouted even more violently, Then, as he grew 
weak from exertion, he knelt in prayer, weeping as he called for mercy. 
At last, leaping on his feet, he tried to reach the mouth of the hold, beating 
the casks around him with his hoe. But no one came to the opening. 
Despair seized upon him, his legs tottered under him, and he sank sense- 
legs to the ground. 
* . * 


. . . * . . * 
When he opened his eyes, the light blinded him, Where was he? 
‘Was it the dream of death ? 


He was swinging in a hammock, and, as he looked around the cabin, 
his eyes opened with wonder, It was still the ship, but how had he 
escaped from the hold ? 

Pel he heard a step descending the ladder. It was his old friend 
or. 


“Oh! you're up, are you ?” he said, laughing. ‘ You seem to be pretty 
fond of Clary It was a near tou ‘for you, my lad.” 
‘Tim only stared at him, 


“ You may open your eyes till you crack em, and well. Just another 
hour, and you'd a-wisited your great-grandmother sure enough,” 


‘| “How did they find me ?” 


“ It's precious lucky for you we've co ws onboard. Why, we wanted 
some grub for ’em, and my mate had to go fetch some. ‘Jim!’ he shouts 
tome, ‘Below there ! cries I. ‘There’s a mate groaning som’eres,' 
says he. And we got a lantern ; and there, sure enough, we found you.” 
* “ What did Captain say ?” asked Tim. 

“Why, he cursed a bit, Only, as you were a’most dead, and couldn't 


He wonld have given his first year’s wages to know H 
At length 


hear him, he gave over. The passengers all came to have a look at yer, 
and they axed kim how much he'd take to carry you to port.and the 
women ‘scribed it among us, and that’s how you're here. It’s the 
cheapest woyage as ever was made.” 
Hurrah for Australia! At last his hopes were to be fulfilled. 
(To be continued.) 
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DANISH STEAM-SHIP “ JYLLAND.” 


Tue Iron Steam-ship Jyland has just completed her first voyage 
between one of the richest agricultural districts of the kingdom of Den- 
mark and the Port of London, having succeeded in opening up a steam 
communication where until this time it had been deemed impossible. 
Several large lakes and an extensive inland water communication have 
their opening into the sea by means of a shallow bar-entrance, with not 
more than 7 feet ; and it was long supposed that no vessel of asufliciently 
large size, and, at the same time, possessing the qualities of 
a good wholesale sea boat, could be constructed, that should, 
at the same time, possess the small draft of water requisite 
for entering these waters. The Jylland, however, has proved 
herself to unite all these qualities, and has returned from 
haying performed all that could be desired and more than 
had been promised: she did the voyage out in 45 hours, and 
home in 47; and brought to Blackwall a cargo of 130 head 
of cattle and horses, 70 pigs, besides a large stock of other 
agrioultural produce, all in the most perfect condition, and 
on a draft of water one inch leas than had been contracted. 
The Jylland has been constructed, under a grant of the 
Danish government for the encouragement of agriculture 
and commerce, for Mr. Regner Westenholtz, of Mark-lane, 
She is 450 tons burden, and propelled by engines of 120 
horse-power ; the ship and engines having been constructed, 
and the ship wholly fitted out, by Messrs. Robinsons and 
Russell, of Millwall. 


HAMBURG GOLD MEDAL. 
WRECK OF THE “ HELENA SLOWMAN” STEAMER. 


Tus chaste and beautifully-exeouted Gold Medal has been 

presented by the Senate of the Free Hanseatic City of Hamburg to Capt. 
Honey, for his noble conduct in rescuing the passengers and crew of the 
Helena Slowman. This new iron screw steamer, built at Hull, and of 800 
tons burden, 180 horse-power, and commanded by Captain Paulsen, left 
Hamburg for New York in October last, with a valuable mixed cargo and 
154 passengers, manned by a crew of 36 men, The vessel was overtaken 
by a frightful storm, which unshipped the rudder, andrendered the steamer 
utterly unmanageable ; when, providentially, the Devonshire, American 
packet-ship, came in sight, in lat. 42.13, long. 61.80; her commander, 
Captain Honey, instantly bore down, and, after much trouble and immi- 
nent danger, succeeded in bringing the passengers and crew safely on 
board his own vessel, 


THE “ JYLLAND,” DANISH GOVERNMENT STEAMER. 


The third mate’s boat had made two trips, but was stove in when 
making the third; and the mate, Mr. Johnson, one seaman, and seven 
passengers, met with a watery grave. 

The Senate also presented the first mate with a similar medal, 
enclosed in a velyet box, ommamented with most beautiful silver open 
chasing. 

This is an example on the part of the Senate of Hamburg, which 
it would be well if the British Government would occasionally imitate. 


HAMBURG GOLD MEDAL,—PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN HONEY. 


ERRIS FISHING SETTLEMENT.—LIFE FISHING- 
BOATS, “ERRETER” AND “ HOPE.” 


TuEsE Life-boats, which are fitted up as fishing-boats, and built by 
Mesers. T. and J. White, of Cowes, for the Erris Fishing Settlement and 
Converts Employment Society, Nelmullet, county of Mayo, have just 
been launched and tried by W. T. Campbell, Esq., the superintendent of 
the above institution. The above is a Sketch of their recent trial off 
Osborne House, the marine residence of her Majesty. The large boat is 
32 feet long, 10 feet beam, and 4 feet deep, with air compartments in 
bow and stern, which extend round her gunwale, having twelve divi- 
sions, and down to platform, under which is a water-kelson running fore 
and aft, and capable of holding one ton of water ballast, which can also 


be used as a well for live fish, being fitted with air valves. The advantage 
to be derived from the buoyant properties of this boat is, that, having a 
displacement in her compartments of about four tons, she may, in addi- 
tion to her water-kelson, carry one ton of iron ballast; and, in case of 
being filled in a tremendous gale at sea, have three tons of buoyant 
power, which makes it impossible for her to sink: the boat also being 
much stiffer with water in than when empty, renders her altogether a 
most valuable and serviceable boat, for the double purpose of fishing or 
saving life from wreck, should her services be required 
for that purpose. During her trial, with all sails set, and 
only her water-kelson filled as ballast, occasional strong 
pufis put her lee gunwale under water from one to two feet, 
and it was found that when water came into the boat it 
added considerably to her stability. 

The Erris Fishing and Industrial Settlement was com- 
menced in September, 1849, with the object. of affording 
instruction to the rising generation, and of stirring up 
amongst them habits of industry, and an idea of the value 
of remunerative employment. The plan adopted is to re- 
ceive the boys of the peasantry who have attained the age 
of from 10 to 16 years, as apprentices for four or six years, 
according to their age; to board, lodge, educate, and train 
them to the improved modes of deep sea fishing, the manu- 
facture of nets and lines, boat-building, &o. - 

The design of this institution recommends itself strongly 
to our judgment and approval: it seeks to reach the root 
of Ireland’s disease in the rescue of her youth from the 
baneful example of indolence and ignorance under which 
previous generations have grown up; and it seeks to turn 
to an available account the stores which Divine Provi- 
dence has planted within the people’s reach. The trea- 
sures of the earth and sea must be sought for with labour 
and diligence, and in labour well directed it will be found that there is 
abundant profit. We hope the promoters of this institution will re- 
ceive liberal support from a generous and philanthropic public, and 
that they may thus be enabled efficiently to carry out their plans; many 
a valuable offspring of benevolence, which might have become of infinite 
national benefit, has perished in its infancy because it did not obtain an 
interest in public estimation. 


PLATE PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN J. C. DALRYMPLE 
HAY. 


Tus elegant piece of Plate has just been presented to Captain John C. 
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ERRIS FISHING SETTLEMENT LIFE FISHING-BOATS, “ ERRETER” AND “ HOPE.” 
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Dalrymple Hay, of her Majesty's brig Columbine, by Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson, and Co., and the principal merchants in China, for Captain 
Hay’s valuable services while in command of the Columbine, in sup- 
pressing piracy in the Chinese seas, 

‘The testimonial is a handsome table-ornament. The form of the Vase 
is round, and divided into four compartments; three of which represent 
the engagements at the different periods with the pirates; the fourth is 
allegorical. Atthe base are three Chinese figures, kneeling in submissive 
attitude ; and on the cover is Britannia and the Sea Horse. The Vase 
stands on an octagonal ebony base, on which are two plates with the fol- 

owing inscription :— 


MU 

ee 
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PLATE PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN J. C. DALRYMPLE HAY, R.N. 


Presented te Captain Joun C. Darnympre Hay, of her Majesty's brig Colum- 
bine, as a memorial of the important service rendered by him to the commerce 
in China, in the destruction, by the forces under his command, of the piratical 
fleet of Se consisting of 64 junks, mounting 1200 guns, and carrying 
3000 men, in the Tonquin River, on the 20th October, 1849, by Jardine, Mathe- 
son, and Co., for themselves and insurance offices under their charge; Dent 
and Co., for themselvs and insurance offices under their charge; Macvier and 
Co,; Gilman and Co.; Jamieson, Edgar, and Co.; George Lyall and Co. 5 
Fletcher and Co.; Dirom Gray aud Co.; Prestonjee, Framjee, Cama, and Co. ; 
Cowasjee, Sapoorjee, Lungrana,, David Sassoon, Sons, and Co.; and 15 Parsee, 
Hindoo, and Mahomedan firms, of Canton, Hong-Kong.—20th February, 1850. 


The Vase forms part only of theypresentation, the remainder consist- 
ing of a set of silver dishes and covers; the whole being from the 
establishment\of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, 156, New Bond-street. 


MALAYAN TAPIR, IN THE MBNAGERIE OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 


MALAYAN TAPIR, 
IN THE GARDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 


Tue list of additions to the managerie, which is now issued monthly to 
the Fellows of the Zoological Society, is not only 2 most convenient and 
instructive arrangement for their benefit, but a most irrefragible proof of 
the energy and success with which that establishment is conducted. In 
looking over the lists which were circulated in April and the present 
month, we find that the novelties which have been obtained since the 
close of 1850 are go numerous, that they would in themselves alone form 
a collection sufficient to repay one for a morning spent among them. 

At this particular period, when all the world is crowding to our 
shores, it is fortunate for the Zoological Society that their delightful 
garden has reached a degree of beauty and reputation which has never 
been exceeded either in its own history, or by any of the kindred insti- 
tutions on the Continent. There is no doubt that a most brilliant 
season will reward the managers for the spirited improvements which 
they have effected, and afford fresh sinews for still further progress when 
the excitement of the World’s Fair has faded into the past. 

The first musical performance of the Life Guards, on Saturday week, 
attracted a numerous muster of Fellows and visitors, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable circumstance of a May shower ; and we then took an 
opportunity of looking at most of the novelties to which we have 
alluded. Among them we discovered the subject of our Illustration, 
which is, in every respect (after the Elephant calf), the most interesting 
among them. 

The Gindol Tennu, or Malayan Tapir (Tapirus Malayanus), 
much exceeds the American tapir in size, and is peculiarly remarkable 
in respect to colour. It is anative of Sumatra, and some of the other 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, as well as of the Malayan peninsula. 
The above specimen was obtained from the latter locality, having been 
captured at the foot of Mount Ophir about the end of last summer, in 
company with another in the menagerie, which has been obtained for the 
Society by John Dunbar, Esq., of the Sudder Court, Calcutta. 

The Malayan tapir first became known to Sir Stamford Raffles in 
1805, a living specimen having been sent to Sir George Leith when Go- 
vernor of Penang. It was afterwards observed by Major Farquhar, in 
the vicinity of Malacca. A drawing and description of it was commu- 
nicated by him to the Asiatic Society, in 1816; and a living subject was 
afterwards sent to the menagerie at Barrackpore, from Bencoolen. Sir 
Stamford Raffles presented the first'specimen which reached England to 
the Zoological Society, on his return from Sumatra, but it did not long 
survive its arrival. 

The present animal {said to be about two years old, and, although of 


large size, is still considerably short of its mature stature, [which} Sir 
Stamford Raffles describes as equalling the buffalo in body. 

Although differing in many essential characters from the Tapir of 
America, the Malayan Tapir resembles it in the spotted colouration of 
the young, which, however, disappears at a much earlier period than in 
that species. 

The Tapir of the Old World is particularly interesting to paleontolo- 
gists as the nearest existing form to the palgotherium ; and it would 
almost seem as if the restoration of that extinct form in Professor Owen’s 
admirably illustrated work on British Fossil Mammalia had been 
sketched from the subject now in the Gardens, instead of being con- 
structed from the accurate reasoning upon osteological data for which 
he is so celebrated. 


THE CRYPT OF THE CITY OF LONDON GUILDHALL, 


THERE is so little to admire in the present superstructure of the Guild- 
hall, in King-street, that few persons, save those specially devoted to 
archeological pursuits, are aware that beneath the ill-assorted pile is a 
rare antiquarian treasure—the vaulting of the ancient Hall, erected 
in the year 1411, and the only portion of the edifice which escaped the 
Great Fire of 1666. This interesting relic is rarely shown to visitors ; but 
more than one attempt has been made to restore it architecturally, which 
hhas been partially done; and it is by no means creditable to the Cor- 
poration that they should allow the place to fall into decay, their atten- 
tion appearing to have been confined to the festive apartment above. 74 

The Crypt is divided into aisles by clustered columns, from which spring 
the stone-ribbed groins of the vaulting, composed partly of chalk and 
bricks, the principal intersections being covered with carved bosses of 
flowers, or heads and shields. 

The north and south aisles had formerly mullioned windows, now 
walled up. At the eastern end there is a fine Early English arched 
entrance, in fair preservation; and in the south-eastern angle is an 
octangular recess, which formerly was ceiled by an elegantly groined 
roof, some remains of the corbels and springings being discernible on the 
walls. The height of the Crypt, from the base of the columns to the 
intersection of the groins, is 13 feet. 

The mouldings of the capitals and the ribs of the vaulting are much 
dilapidated, one of the clustered pillars supporting the vaulting being 
much decayed. Mr. Bunning, the City architect, caused it to be re- 
moved, and a new clustered column of Purbeck marble to be substituted. 
The whole of the stonework is now being rubbed down and cleaned, 
and the clustered shafts and capitals repaired. 

The large antique bowl standing in the Crypt, “opposite the north 
entrance, is of Egyptian red granite, and was presented to the Corpora- 
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tion of London by Major Cookson, having been sent to England by him 
in the ship Anacreon, from Alexandria, with a letter dated 1st Sept., 
1802, requesting the Corporation would do him the honour to accept it, 
as a testimony of his respect, and a memorial of the British achievements 
in Egypt. 

The Crypt has already been inspected by a great number of our metro- 
politan visitors, who have been much gratified with Mr. Bunning’s resto- 
ration of the columns and arches. We should add that at the last 
meeting of the Archwological Association, Mr. Lott (the founder ef the 
museum of City antiquities, at the Guildhall) proposed to devote a day, 
to be fixed by the council of the Association, to make a party, including 
the many country and foreign members now in London, and to ac- 
company them to the Crypt and other objects of interest not usually 
shown to strangers. The offer was gladly accepted, and acknowledged by 
the president. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. : 


We have been favoured with the following extract from aletter, received 23rd 
ult., from Lieutenant W. H. Hooper, dated Fort Simpson, Mackengie River, 29th 
October, 1850: 

“ Here we are again, safe and sound, and snugly moored for the winter, await- 
ing only a more genial season for onr retnrn to England. My last letter was 
dated from Fort Good Hope, July 17th, and I shall continue from that time. At 
eight p.m. on that day, we started, crossed the Arctic Circle in the night, and 
reaching Point Separation on the morning of the 20th, left that place 
in the afternoon, after being nearly devoured by mosquitos and gad-flies, 
We continned onr descent of the river, pulling by day, and drifting 
by night. On the morning of the 22nd, we got sight once more of the Arctie 
Ocean, and landed on Garry Island, which lies off the north of the river. 
From a high part onr ocean view presented, to our sorrow, ice in profusion, and 
solid as a rock, which immediately acted as a terrible damper upon our hitherto 
ardent anticipations of a snecexsful voyage; the temperature also changed 
terribly, and cold weather clothes took the place of lighter habiliments. On 
the 25th, we reached Toker Point, and found a number of Esquimaux winter- 
dwellings, but no person visible; here we deposited a few trinkets, together 
with # hieroglyphic scratched on a board, of which this is a correct delineation, 
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“ Leaving this spot in the evening, we ran along the coast al) night, seeing 
the ann above the horizon at midnight, but we managed to get embayed in the 
pack by morning; and now fairly began our troubles, and a series of 
detentions which utterly frustrated all hopes of success. We were obliged 
to ‘ take’ (i. @ force through) the pack. Finding we could not get 
on, we were compelled to retrograde for some distance, and then land 
on @ miserable spot with no other shelter than sieve-like tents from melting 
snow and heavy rains, and only rotten wood for fires. Here for three 
days we remained, with a gale of wind, and temperature frequently below 
freezing-point, but managed to got away on the 29th, spending the day ia toil- 
some endeavours to force a passage through the ica, seven or eight feet thick, 
and sometimss more, now rising 20 or 30 feet high, like so many houses in ruins, 
and again large at pieces of folds several acres in extent. It is diMcult for you 
to conceive how greatly chilled the wind becon es in {te passage over ice. 
Here, in the month of July, & south breeae, which ought to be the softest and 
warmest exhalation of olus, stagnates the blood by its ireezing blasts. 
At night, after two hours’ very great toil in again forcing through 
the pack from seaward, wo got on shore at Point M’Kinley, 
Here was an Esquimaux village; most of the huts falling te ruins, and ap: 
rently long desolate. Wewere unable to start from this piace for twe days. 
We found the frame of an oomiak, or woman's boat, as ulso those of two or three 
kyaks, or men's boats; some harpoons, with flint heads, lashed on with sinews ; 
double and aingle-bladed paddles, bonew of small whales, wooden scoops and 
ladies, pieces of wood drilled for producing fire, pits for containing blubber, &c. ; 
also the carcase of a wolf, apparently doad from starvation, The nets were la'd 
out, anda few fish taken ; a young seal also got entangled in them; but 
the man who searched the nets, a Canadian, who had never becn on the coast, 
fancying it some monster, let it escape. We also got some swans and gece, 
We got away from this place Ist August, the ice having gone off shore a little, 
and we landed for the night not far from Cape Brown. On the evening of the 
3rd we had to break through the pack from seaward to get to shore. 
When inside the pack, we made for the shore, and encamped on Cape Dal- 
housie for the night. The 4th, being Sunday, we remained there; on the 5th 
we reached Nicholson's Island ; and on the 6th, proceeded across to Point Pere- 
grine Maitland, and met the first Esquimaux we saw in the trip, an oldarda 
young woman, who were in a horrid fright, and commenced a joud 
jabber, apparently signing and entreating us to go away: by 1eck 

roeal signs and a few trinkets, we soon re-assured them; and the old 
ady went into the men’s tent, and sat down at her ease. They were horribly 
dirty both in person and dress, which latter was the samo as we saw at the weet- 
ward. We remained all the 7th, detained by bad weather. I send you 
& representation of tho Esquimanux ladies, and tho primitive tools we found near 


their dwellings: the standing f gure represents the younger woman, with her hair 
bound'up in immense bows at the Lack of her head, and a huge mitten of rabbit-skin 
on her left hand, to which there was no accompaniment for the other member. She 
wore a frock of spal skin, with pointed ends; tight breeches and boots made of the 
samc material. Her interesting baby was in its natural garment, shoved up at her 
back between her frock and her skin, and there securely retained by means of a 
leather or hide girdle, On the morning of the 8th we quitted these charming 
eroulures with a sigh, and steered for Cape Bathurst, not farfrom which we ob- 
served twelve tents of Esquimaux with a great number of natives around them ; 
soon eighteen hyaks, containing a man each, and four oomiaks filled with 
women and juveniles, came out to ms; they approached without the slightest 
sign of fear, shouting, screaming, and gesticulating merrily. The men laid hold 
of our boat and towed alongside, throwing in deer meat, skins, flah, &c.; while 
the ladies seemed half mad, running quite across our bows, throwing in wild fowl, 
boots, and all sorts of things, all of which, however, we declined and returned. Wo 
made the men push off, 1nd encamped at night on one of the Baillie Islands: 
several men remained with us and were most friendly, but strongly addicted to 
pilfering. On the 9th, after going to the extreme »f the island, we wereagain stopped 
by ice and had to land, Crowds of nativescame over to us. In the afternoon we saw 
a bear upon the ice, and gave chase, together with the nativ: Our small boat 
went by sea to cnt off his escape, while I, with some of the men and Esquimaux, 
took the hill above him with a double-barreled gun; I hit him at more than 100 
yards distant, drawing first blood, at which he dropped; and then rose s loud 
shout of delight from our friends: but a grialy bear is not so easily done for ; 
he soon got up again and ran on as if nothing had happened, taking the water 
with a plunge, and climbing the masses of ice which lay in his path. An Es- 
quimaux now went after him in his kyak, and it was interesting to see how well 
he managed his tiny craft, and tormented poor bruin. He would go close up, 
Jet draw an arrow, and then, as the bear turned to attack him, back water and 
splash in his face with his double: bladed paddle, After five or «ix hours’ chase, 
and when the poor beast was wouoded in three or four places by the guns, and 
looked like a porcupine for arrows, he was at last shot dead by one of the men in 
the boats, and brought on shore. He was in girth as great asa pony; his entire 
weight was estimated at 440 1b. From this date until the 14th, we were 
constantly near Cape Bathurst, trying to find a passage past it; but the compact 
state of the iee resisted our utmost efforts. The natives were constantly with us, 
end the greatest harmony existed; but they are arrant thieves, and require con- 
stant watching, One fellow put my silver spoon up his arm, another baried the 
frying-pan, and our pockets were assiduously, theugh secretly tried, but all miss- 
ing articles were generally given up on demand. I was, of course, 
busy xetting words, but found it difficult to make them compre- 
hend my desire, being obliged to have recourse to imitations of us 
kinds, either by voice, gesture, or a sketch on paper, which were erally 
successful, causing huge bursts of merriment. On the night of the 14th we set 
sail on our return, being completely stopped from advancing, of which the 
captain gave up all hopes. On the 2ist we landed at Port M’Kinley again, and 
met one man and three women, Esquimaux, who received a few presents, and 
were thereby much delighted. I now pass on to the last day of August, when 
we re-entered the river; and, on the 5th of this month, after having touched at 
all the lower forts, arrived at this place, and were most truly delighted, for 
a more thoroughly disagreeable trip I never made. Nearly the whole period of 
our sea voyage, that is, from exit to entrance of this river, we were engaged with 
ice in weather, that in severity, would, 1 think, be considered creat in England 
even in winter, Our food was bud enough, consisting of dried deer’s meat and 
pemmican, and our lodging was provocative of rheumatic ills, and to crown all 
the search was utterly unsuccessful, Ido not think it probable that we shallrenew 
our search, a8 there are no remaining means here of equipping or provisioning 
us for another season : no, no; I think we shall have « fair chance of returning 
tnis time to our homes from which we sheli have been absent four years. 
We leave this in June, and hope to reach England in October. 

(Commander Pullen's lengthy despatch details heavy work, great hardships 
and disappointments, and also shows the unfitness 4nd dangerous state of the 
boats ror so daring an enterprise ; and details a melancholy exumination into a 
massacre of six inoffensive Ksquimaux, while in barter, by some 
Indians near the mouth of the Mackenzie.) . 


LITTLE'S IMPROVEMENTS IN ELECTRO- 
TELEGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS. 


Oxe of the most important improvements in the Electric 
Telegraph has jnst been effected by Mr. George Little. 

| The annoyances to which the operators in Electro-Tele- 
| graphic manipulation are subject are very great, and out of 
| the many annoyances which so frequently occur there are 
five; namely—Imperfect insulation of the line or conduct- 
ing wires, the vibration of the indicators thereby preventing 
the communications from being read off clearly; the de- 
flection of the indicators from local causes, such as the pass- 
ing of currents of atmospheric electricity downwards to the 
earth, and vice versa; the demagnetization of the indicators 
by lightning, which has the effect of stopping all communi- 
cations for a time; and great trouble in adjusting the in- 
dicators npon their axes, 

To those who andorstand the science of Electro-Telegraphy, 
it will be seen, on reference to the accompanying Engraving, 
in what way Mr. Little obviates the difficulties named. On 
the dial plate is secured a socket, which is made to hold 
in its upper part a permanent magnet, which is termed by 
theinventor a magnetic reservoir, Immediately underneath, 
and adhering to the same, by attraction, is a sewing- 
needle, which is surrounded by spirits of wine, contained in 
& glass tube, which is secured ?o the bottom part of the 
socket. Near the bottom of such glass tube is seen the 
stnall coil of insulated copper-wire. 

The object of the large magnet ia to keep up at all times 
A constant supply of magnetic power in the needle, so that 
if at any time lightning should make f's way into the instru- 
ment, and rob the needle of any of its power, it will imme- 
diately take up a fresh supply without at all interfering with 
any communication that may be going on atthe time. And 
as the needle is held up by magnetic attraction, the 
nse of the axis is thereby dispensed with, the spirits in the 
tube preventing any sudden jarring and vibration. The 
socket which ia Joined to the dial-plate enables the operator 
to move the whole of the apparatus to the right or to the 
left, as occasion may require, ww needle should be bent 
out of its course from local causes. 

In indicating letters and words by this Telegraph, never , 
more than two Indications are required. 

‘The inventor has not only produced an instroment beau- 
tifulin point of arrangement and simplicity, but one that, 
as regards economy, we do not think cam be surpassed, 


ROTATION OF THE EARTH. 
(Concluded from page 420 ) 

The following is an abetract of the principal details con- 
ne with the Rey, Mr, Baden Powell's discourse and 
illustrations, 

He observed, that an idea of such an effect as tho one 
under consideration reems to have ocenrred long ago, 
and is mentioned in a paper in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions” by the Marquis de Poli,* in the course of some 
observations on the pendninm of @ different kind. He 
remarks, “I then considered (adopting the hypothesis 
of tho ecarth’s motion), that in one oscillation of the 
pendulum there woukl not be described from its centre 
perfectly one and the same arc in the same plane: but 
does not pursue the subject, as being foreign to his immediate object. It appears 
alsot, that in 1837 Poisson had hinted at such an effect, but supposed it of in- 
sensible amount. To some minds difficulties present themselves in the first 
instance, which are easily removed by a few simple illustrations. In the first 
place, the deviation from parallelism itself of the meridian of any place, during 
the rotation of the earth, iga simple geometrical question, easily determined, 
and the inclination expressed by a triguometricul formula, This was illustrated 


by two small models (figures 1 and 2) showirg the tangent planes of two 
meridians, PQ, P @ meeting in the axis of the earth produced: then, if ihe 
{nclination of the meridians = @ ;—. 


Then cos. 6 = cose A+ sine Acos, J. 


In the next place, the independence of the motion of the pendulum, notwith- 
standing that the point of support is carried with the earth in its rotation, and 
that the whole, to form a part of the carth, is a point easily elucidated by very 
simple experiments in which the vibration of a small pendulum (r, fig. 3) is 


seen to continue parallel to itself, notwithstandiog a motion given to the point of 
support (s); the effect being, in fact, only a simple consequence of the co- 
existence of two motions communicated to a body at the same time, The appara- 
tus shown in fig 3, lent by Mr. Bishop, washere exhibited. Motion is communi- 
cated to the plate a by means of the handle a. 

The experiment originally made by M. Foucault, in the cellar of his 
mother’s house, was repeated and confirmed by M. Arago, and other eminent 
scientific men, with all due precautions, in Paris, as also at Ghent, Brus- 
sels, and elsewhere. In Rogtend: besides the public repetitions at the 
Russell, London, and Polytechnic Institutions, by Dr. Rogers, Mr. Bishop, and 
Mr. Bass, the experiment has been tried at York by Pri fessor Phillips, and 
at Bristol by Mr. Bunt, with careful attention to all circumstances likely to 
ensure the avoidance of the sources of error, and to secure precise results. 
At the Royal Justitution, on the present occasion, the experiment was exhibited 
under two modifications by Dr. B. Jones aud Mr, Bass, by arrangements 
snewn in our Iilustration. Other observers have also repeated it in various places, 
especially at Dublin, where Messrs. Haugtton and Galbraith, Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, have Saat the research with all im: able precautions, 
and have obtained results somewhat different from those of other observers, 
According to nearly all the other experiments, the rate of deviation continued 
uniform; according to Messrs, Haughton and Galbraith it d; commencing 
from N., it attained a minimum between N. and E., and a maximum between S, 
and W.—it was fluctuating and 
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unsteady; and the time of complete revo- 


LITTLE'#s IMPROVED ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 


Figures 4 and 5), and to prevent its motion in a narrow ellipse. When this takes 
place, and the arc is considerable, the direction of the major axis is continually 
changing, as shewn in Figures 7, 8, and 9, owing to a well-known mecha- 
nical cause *; but this deviation is always in the same direction as that 
ofthe original motion of the pendulum, and consequently changes when that 
direction is changed. The trne deviation may be distinguished from this, in that 
it is always from E. to W. independently of the direction of the original impulse, 
and the ball always passes accurately through the centre in every oscillation, 
whereas in the former arc it never does. For greater accuracy, a variety of other 
precautions are requisite as to the fect freedom of suspension, guarding 
against currents, &c.; also the elliptic deviation may oppose that due to the 
earth's rotation, and thus the latter may manifest itself in spite of the former. 
It is extremely probable that many of the pul repetitions may have been 
affected by these causes of error; yet some of those referred to have been made by 
men of #0 much eminenceand experience as observers. as torender it highly im- 
probable that they shonld not have been sufficiently guarded against every source 
of fallacy. The accordance of many of the results at different places, within fair 
limits of error, is also astrong argument in favourof their econ und trust- 
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To apprehend the theoretical principle, it is necessary to take Into account— 
Ist, the simple inclination of two successive positions of the meridian of a place 
to cach other, after an interval of time; 2nd, the independence of the motion 
of the base of the pendulum, of the rotation, of the point of support; and, 8rdly, 
that the ball, though free in this sense, is not, however, wholly free, being con- 
tinually drawn down by gravity in a direction continually changing relatively 
to the original direction of vibration, as the earth revolves. Hence, though, fram 
the second cause, the ball would have a tendency always to preserve a motion 
parallel to its original motion, and thus to deviate regularly from the meridian, 
it will, from the third cause, not preserve this exact parallelism, but will take 
an intermediate direction. The exact determination of this direction cannot be 
made on any general considerations, but, according to the Astronomer Royal, Pro- 
fessor Airey, must be the result of detailed mathematical inv tion. Thus, 
in general, in any illustrative or analogous case, so long as the axis of vibration 
will continue parallel to itself, the arc of vibration will continue parallel to itself; 
but if the axis do not continue parallel, the direction of the arc of vibration 
will deviate. This distinction has been down, and illustrated, 
experimentally, by Mr. Wheatstone. The investigation, as pursued by 
Mr. Binett, as well as by Mr. Sylvestert, and other mathematicians, 
is primarily founded on the method long since proposed by Euler, of re- 
solving the rotatory motion of one point on the earth's surface into two, one 
about the vertical of that point, the other about an axis at right angles to it, 
of which the latter is the part effective in determining the direction of gravity 
on the pendulum, and is proportional to the sine of the latitude of the point. 
Mr Binet makes this generaltheorem the foundation of an analytical investigation, 
in which the conditions of themotion of the pendulum La ads expressed by 
certain differential equations, the integration of which conducts tecertain ex- 
pressions, which, when simplified, by the consideration of limiting the vibration to 
small ares, give the azimuthal velocity uniform in the direction from E. to W., and 
in a similar proportion to the sine of the latitude, giving, therefore, the deviation 
for one hour in the latitude of Paris about 114 , and the time of a com- 
mn has also been made, independently, 
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the difference of velocity belonging to points on the earth at that distance apart 
and would, consequently, revolve round the vertical.* A beautiful modifica- 
tion has been suggested by M. Bravaes, t in which a perfectly circular motion 
is commnnicated to a pendulum ; and the time of revolution will be different, ac- 
cording as its direction conspires with or opposes that of the earth. If all tor- 
sion in the thread could be got rid of, a ball simply suspended, and furnished with 
an index at its equator, would be seen to rotate. But the torsion destroys the 
etfect: this is the suggestion of M. Baudrimont.t But by farthe most complete 
idea, not only of the general principle but of the law of the sine of the latitude, is 
obtained from the beautiful apparatus constructed by Mr. Wheatstone (fig. 10), m 
which the pendulum is replaced by the vibration of acoiled spring (bd), the axis 
of which can be placed in any required inclination or /atitude witn regard to 3 
vertical semicircular frame (a 6 c), which is made to revolve about its vertical 
radius, and the direction of the vibrations is seen to change in a degree pro- 
portional to the sine of the latitude; as, for example, for lat. 30° the sine 
= $; and, consequently, if the vibration be originally in the meridian, when 
the meridian has revolved 180°, the deviation = 180° x 4 = 90°, or is at right 
angles to the meridian. | 

Mr. Powell concluded by observing, that, upon the whole, the experiment | 
is one of high interest and importance. Some discrepancies or diffi- 
culties in the different views taken of the theory, as well as in | 
the observed results, seem to indicate that the subject, however ap- | 
parently simple, has not yet been thoroughly worked out—and to point to | 
the desirableness of further repetitions of the experiments, if possible, in vacuo, | 
and with increased precautions, as well as to a revision of the dynamical 
and analytical processes, by which, possibly, any seeming difficulties may be 
cleared up. 
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THE IMPROVED MODE OF TREATING FLAX. 


Werner wool or Flax were first spun into threads and woyen into 
cloth, is left doubtful by history ; but the art of spinning is one of the 
most ancient, and one of the earliest materials spun, if not the very 
earliest, was Flax. The mummy-cloth of Egypt, chemically and micro- 
acopically examined by Dr. Ure, was ascertained to be wholly compozed, 
both in warp and woof, of Flax, and contained no cotton whatever. 
‘Though cotton was probably first spun in Egypt, and was certainly spun 
at an early period, it was much later used than Flax for the purpose of 
making cloth. We may indeed infer that the art of spinning must have 
made considerable progress before cotton was spun. No doubt, the art 
took its rise from platting rushes together, then went to platting the 
finer fibres of the Flax plant, and from platting them to twisting them 
together to make a long thread. The downy and almost pulpy nature 
of cotton, keeping its filaments obscure to unaided vision, would not be 
likely to suggest the possibility of twisting it into a string, till that art 
had been learned by twisting together the long visible natural threads of 
Flax. Similar arguments apply to wool; and while history assures that 
Flax was spun long before cotton, we may infer from theery that it was 
also spun before wool. s 

After being applied to making cloth upwards of three thousand years, 
the same means of preparing it for this purpose having been in use for + 
the whole time without much change, namely, rotting the plant in water, 
and separating by the heckle the woody and glutinous matters with 
which the fibres of the Flax stalk are united, an improved method of 
preparing Flax has lately been introduced. Many reasons, such as the 
unwholesomeness of the rotting sprocess, the offensive qualities it im- 
parted to the water, the weakening of the fibre, and the discoloration of 
the Flax, induced people years ago to turn their attention to the sub- 
ject; and, though several patents were taken out, it remained to our time 
to effect any considerable improvement in the process. Latterly the failure 
for two successive years of the cotton crop in the United States, thearge 
increase of our cotton manufacture, and the repugnance felt by some per- 
sons to have so much of thenational prosperity dependent on the product 
of slave labour, has sharpened the wit of inventors, and Clevalier 
Claussen, a Belgian, has recently brought before the public a scheme by 
which Flax, the product of our temperate climate, for the growth of 
which Ireland and a large part of England are peculiarly well adapted, 
may be made to a considerable extent to supply the place of cotton.* 
On the great advantages of extending the cultivation of Flax; of theim- 
mense quantity of very fattening food it supplies for cattle ; of the healthy 
employment it gives both out of doors and in doors, we need not say one 
word, those subjects having been fully brought under the notice of our 
readers in former Numbers of this Journal. We shall now only describe 
the additional advantages likely to accure both to agriculturists and 
manufacturers from the proposed improved method of preparing the Flax 
for being spun after it has left the hands of the agriculturists. 

From the nature of Flax, considerable difficulty is experienced in spin- 
ning it by machinery, and the greater facility with which cotton can be 
spun in this way is the principal reason why cotton cloth has come so ex- 
tensively into use, and has in many cases superseded linen. Its peculiar 
properties, however, must always make it acceptable, particularly in 
‘warm climates, to a great multitude of people. The problem to be solyed 
in this case was to make Flax as easy to spin by machinery as cotton, and 
to adapt it to the machinery already in use for spinning, It has been as- 
certained by microscopic observations that the fibrejof Flax is of a cy- 
lindrical form, while that of cotton is flat like aribbon,a little thickened 
at either edge. It is also shorter than the fibre of Flax. The process, 
therefore, mainly consists in converting the cylindrical and tubular fibres 
of Flax into flat ribands, without destroying their texture. To cleanse 
the Flax thoroughly, it is first boiled for about three hours in water con- 
taining one half per cent. of common soda. It is then placed in 
water containing about 1-500th part of sulphuric acid; and this 
destructive agent being neutralized by the soda remaining in the Flax, 
merely cleanses the fibre, without injuring it. The process is equally 
useful whether the Flax be spun by the ordinary processes into linen yarn 
or be converted into cotton-flax. It requires much less time than the 
old plan of cleaning, does not impart a bad colour to the Flax, and 
lessens by one-half the labour required to scutch it. To convert it into 
cotton-flax, it is eut by a machine into suitable lengths, and is 
saturated in a solution of bicarbonate of soda (common baking 
soda). The solution penetrates into every part of the small tubes; 
and when that is effected, they are immersed in a_ solution 
of sulphuric acid, in the proportion of about one part to 200 
parts of water. The acid combines with the soda of the bicar- 
bonate, and liberates the carbonio acid in the form of gas, which, by 
its explosive force, bursts the Flax tubes, and reduces them to the flat 
ribbon shape of the cotton fibre. The process is so gentle, yet decisive 
and rapid, that it has been compared to magic. It is an extremely beau- 
tiful application of the power of explosion, as we see it bubbling and 
forcing its way through soda water. “ The Flax fibre,” says Mr. Hudson, 
the Secretary tothe Royal Agricultural Society, who reports the experi- 
ment, “ soaked in the solution of the bicarbonate of soda, was no sooner 
immersed in the vessel containing the acidulated water, than its cha- 
racter became at once changed from that of a damp, rigid aggregation 
of Flax, to a light, expansive mass of cottony texture, increasing in size 
like leavening dough or an expanding sponge.” The mass, now become 
of the consistence of cotton, soft and silky, can be bleached either in the 
ordinary method, or by being placed in hypochlorite of magnesia; it 
may be carded in the same manner as cotton, and is as fit for spinning. 
In this condition, it has already been spun on cotton machinery—as an 
experiment, but with great success—by the Messrs. Bright, at Rochdale; 
and there is every reason to believe that it may be used, if necessary, ag 
a complete substitute for cotton. 4 

There is at present no assignable limit to the cultivation of Flax, and 
therefore no assignable limit to the quantity which may be obtained. To 
produce it in large quantities, will be advantageous to farmers, They all 
ought to grow some Flax. At present prices it is shown that the culti- 
vation of Flax, to be prepared by this method for spinning, yields a very 
great profit; but, knowing how fallacious such statements often turn out, 
we must rather warn our agricultural readers, whatever may be the pre- 
sent profits of Flax cultivation and of this mode of preparing Flax, 
that it cannot for any considerable period exceed the ordinary 
profit of cultivating the land with other products, and the ordinary 
profit of supplying the market with cotton. As long as it ex- 
ceeds the profit obtained by other cultivation, there will be 
a continual increase of the cultivation, and the profit obtained 
will in the end be reduced to the ordinary rate by one of those | 
gluts from over-production which every now and then carry ruin amongst — 
the too active competitors for obtaining shares of any large extra and — 
unusual supply of wealth. Nor can we recommend the scheme in ana-— 
tional point of view, because it substitutes flax for cotton, and tends to — 
make the English, as is said, independent of the Americans or any other 
people. What is called dependence in trade is always mutual, the 
seller being as dependent on the buyer as the buyer is on the 
seller, and trade dependence is thus always mutual service, It 
knits individuals and nations together in friendship and peace. The 


really civil men are, in almost all cases, the men dependent on others 
for their living or their fortune ; and to promote dependence, therefore, 
is to promote civilisation. For its own advantages, for the behoof of our 
own agriculturists and the agriculturists of Ireland, we cannot say too 
much nor do too much to promote the cultivation of Flax and prepare 
it for manufacture; but, when the whole course of civilisation is to ex- 
tend trade and increase mutual dependence, let us not recommend it or 
engage in the cultivation from the notion that we shall thereby make 
England independent of the United States. In proportion as we effect 


that we make them independent of us, and tend to convert friends into | 


strangers, perhaps into foes. 
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ELEMENTS oF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. By ALFRED Smezk, F.R.S. Third Edition. | 


Longman and Co, 
In the preface to this newedition of Mr. Smee’s valuable work, he has contented 
himself with adding some account of the processes and experiments which have 
been carried on by others; from which source alone the volume has been in- 
creased about one-sixth in bulk. The author adds :-— 
“The first and second editions held out prospective advantages to the manu- 


facturer ; the present enables us to take a review of that which electro-metal- | 


lurgy has absolutely effected. In the former editions, the economical relations 
of the subject were so carefully considered, that it has given me great pleasure 
to find that the stimulus of remuneration has been so effective that electro-me- 


tullurgy in no way falls short of the sanguine expectations then formed of | 


it, but, on the contrary, has actually advanced in more extended spheres of 
operation.” 

We quote the following process and application of the disruptive discharge to 
the etching of steel, or Zlectro-disruptive Etching :— 

“Tt is well known that when the connecting wires of a battery are brought 
together, a spark ensues, and portions of that piece of metal communicating 
with the silver are transferred to that metal communicating with the zinc. To 
Dr. Pring is due the merit of having first brought this fact into practical use 
for the purpose of engraving the hardeststeel. This gentleman fixes the plate to 
be engraved in a small hand vice, such as is used by watchmakers; this plate 
is then connected with an electro-magnetic coil, which is again connected with 
the zinc of about half-a-dozen moderate-sized platinized silver batteries, To an- 
other wire, attached to the platinized silver, is joined a wire of plantinum or of 
gold, which it is found convenient to fix in a crochet needle holder, When this 


wire is brought into contact with the steel plate, a portion of the latter is thrown | 


bodily off and transferred to the etching tool, and thus by electro-mechanical 
skill a perfect device can be made upon the hardest steel. 
“Tf the plate and graver be attaclicd to the reverse platesof the battery, then 


the wire is transferred, and a gold or platinum design is effected ; but this resuls | 


only takes place well in the purest steel, and the steel around the deposit is 
charred and burnt. 

“Dr. Pring’s process is at presenta scientificcuriosity of high interest; it bears 
the same relation to the arts now as the first electro copies of penny pieces did 
many years ago; in it is involved, however, a new application of a scientiticfact, 
and, on being thoroughly worked out, may be, for aught we can tell, applicuble 
to the die-sinkers and other branches of the arts, and is now applicable toim- 
print the most beautiful designs on swords and steel instruments of every de- 
scription made of hardened steel, which would by any other process be dilticult 
to engrave. 

“ The electro-disruptive etching is totally distinct from voltaic etching. Inthe 
latter, the voltaic force assists chemical affinity, and the meta! is dissolved. In 
the former, the aggregation of the particlesof metals is interfered with, and 
portions are thrown out. In the one case we act, therefore, by interfering with 
the attraction of chemical affinity ; in the latter, by interfering with the attrac- 
tion of cohesion. This process was submitted to the Royal Society in 1846; avd, 


with the peculiar wisdom for which that greatest association of philosovhers in | 


Enrope are particularly notorious in their corporate character, it was allowed to 
slumber, and, from the circumstance of the inventor living in the country, it ia 
even up to the present time but imperfectly known, The specimens which | have 
seen are extremely beautiful, and 1 hear that very interesting examples will be 
shown at the Great Exhibition.” 

As the Text-book of Electro-metallurgic Science, Mr. Smee’s work possesses 
high valne, more especially as the author almost invariably writes from his own 
knowledge, and has actrially witnessed the processes which he details—the 
highest commendation which can be accorded to any work of experimental 
character, 


Tue Lanp Srewarp. By G. A. Dean, Agricultural Architect and Engincer. 
Atchley and Co. 

The title given to this useful work is calculated to give rise to humiliating re- 

flections respecting the fitness of the major part of persons entrusted with the 

management of the extensive estates of our Jarge landed proprietors. 

‘A severer satire on the majority of land-stewards for the occupation which 
they follow could scarcely be framed, than the fact that an individual in the 
second half of the nineteenth century should deem it requisite to draw up @ bouk 
for their especial guidance and tuition, on such subjects as “the geological 
structure, svil, and climate of the United Kingdom, considered in relation to 
agriculture,” “ the structure, texture, mineral composition, chemical analysis, 
physical properties, &c. of soils.” A person unacquainted with agriculture and 
the management of esiates would nuturally suppose that every land-steward 
had a full knowledge of these subjects prior to entering on such an occupation: 
this is, however, a complete delusion ; for, of those holding the office of land- 
steward, and brought up to the occupation of agriculture, exceedingly few 
know anything of their occupation beyond a knowledge of former precedents, a 
scientific knowledge of their profession being more commonly despised than es- 
teemed. Having said this of land-stewards who have received a rudimentary 
education in agriculture, how much more does the remark apply to the nume- 
rous land-stewards who ate lawyers, half-pay military and naval officers, &c,— 
men who scarcely know the right end of a hay-fork; yet to the latter class of 
mer the management of the most extensive properties in England are entrusted, 
and on such estates the ery for protection to agriculture will generally be found 
the loudest. 

The author is, therefore, perfectly correct in addressing his work to the land- 
stewards. We may add, however, that it will be read to most advantage by land- 
owners, for the practice of entrusting the management of landed property to 
incompetent parties is greatly owing to the ignorance existing on the part of 
proprietors of what is really required on the part of persons occupying the re- 
sponsible situation of Jand-stewards: to smali proprietors who look after the 
munagement of their own estates this work will be found of the greatest value, 
conveying, as it does, instruction on all important points relating to land 
management; the working farmer will derive advantage also from tue study of 
its contents. 

Our author very justly remarksin the introduction to hia work: “That landed 
property may be profitably improved, it is requisite that not only the tenant but 
the agent should have a thorongh knowledge of practical agriculture; for, as 
the largeness of the mejority of estates in this country and the habits of society 
lead the great mass of landowners to entrust the management of their property 
to their agents, and the cultivation to their tenants, it is most important that 
the agent be qualified to carry out, on the principlesof equity, the terms of occu- 
pation; for otherwise, however well intentioned he may be, he will inflict an 
injury upon his employer or his tenant.” In the chapter on climates the author 
judiciously observes, that, “* in deviating from the system of farming generally 
pursued, or in introducing a new system into any purticular district, great 
caution is requisite, one most important consideration being climate. Itis climate 
which governs the productions of all countries, and he who bestows upon it the 
greatest consideration will cultivate the soil most profitably,” ~ 

The articles on drainage and irrigation are illustrated with some instructive 
sections. The author being already favourably known for his essays on farm 
buildings and labourers’ cottages, it may be supposed that these are not over- 
looked ; in fact, his observations on the former will receive attention from all 
who peruse his work, characterised as this section is by his clear views on the 
subject and excellent isometrical drawings and ground-plaas. To persons about 
to purchase property having old dilapidated buildings thereon, we commend the 
judicious observations of the author. 


Tur Dreamer and the Worker. A Story of the Present Time. By R. H. 

Honns. Two vols, Colburn. 
We have here a delightful book, and, notwithstanding the contrary impression 
conveyed by the title, a reconciling one. Its tendency is not so much to illus- 
trate the antagonism between the Dreamer and the Worker, as the points of con- 
tactand agreement. The theme is charmingly treated. Out of the suggestions 
of the Dreamer come the operations of the Worker; the latter being but the 
embodiments of the idea contained intheformer, The dream is adopted by the 
worldly and the speculative, succeeds or fails in their hands, and is then carried 
out to its results by those whose industry substitutes capital. With all this is 
blended a delicious tale of love. How the Dreamer raises the mind of the 
Worker to the beauty that he is himself idolizing; how the woman in wh«m it 
is idolized feels the imperfection of herself as its representative: how, 
with the noblest self-devotion, she sceks a humbler mate in the me- 
chanic, whose mind, elevated by the visionary, is made to approximate to 
her own, which occupies, as it were, a mid-point between the prac- 
tical and the ideal; and how, in the circle of fricndship, a more fitting 
shrine for the beautiful, after the poet’s idea of it, is found for the Dreamer 
himself: all this the story presents with admirable tact, ‘The style of these 
yolumes is light, airy, and spark'ing. flowing, easy, and narrative. “Mr. H rne, 
too, shows no mean power of caricature in some of his portraits ; and he makes 
us laugh remiss think. The moral is of the noblest—demonstrating the 
mutual necessity the Dreamer and the Worker have for each o her, So far as 
it enforces the need of poetic taste as an element in the education of the work- 
ing classes, so that the leisure of the labourer may be as capable of devotion to 
the beautiful, as his industry is in the elaboration of the useful, this production 
is likely to be of inestimable benedt. At any rate, the work is conrecrated to 
the service of the intelligent artisan ; whose condition it may help to improve, 
to elevate, and to set free from all social discomiorts, while i: expands the 
Workman into the Man, 


| Mapa DornineTon of the Drne: the Story ofa Life. By Wu Howirt, 


3 vols. Colburn. 


* “The Flax Movement.” Pamphlet, by Chevalier Claussen, Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. ae bi 


‘This is one of Mr. Howitt’s best novels, painting the country life of the wealthy in 
England some half-century ago with full knowledge paths dramatic skill. It 


is the romantic made out of the real, and bears evidence of the fact in every 
line. Mr. Howitt describes trom experience. His characters are actual! indivi- 
dualities. Madame Dorrington herself is the type of charitable ladies—an angel 
of blessing to arural neighbourhood. Mr, Howitt has invested the whole with 
attributes of beauty. The descriptions of the Dene, the nest, and the bee- 
swarming, at the commencement of the tale, are all charming. 

Ina certain sense an enthusiastic and a mystic, Madam Dorrington presents a 
soul for the analysis of her romancer, But Mr, Howitt does not “murder, to 
dissect.” He presents her, a living being, uninjured, and in the very habit in 
which she must have appeared to his actual vision, The benevolent gentlewoman 
beams outin every line, and makes a“ sunshine in the shady places,” which she 
was wont to haunt as their geniusand guardian spirit, 

“In fact, Mrs. Dorrington was the Eve of Westwood; and though in the retire- 
ment of a secluded country, never knew what it was to be in want of occupa- 
tion. By the sick-bed of the cottage or the farm-house, by the bed of death, or 
in the hours of domestic ease and peace, she was a welcome and a cheering visitor, 
an¢ had generally some thorn of human care to extract, or some ruffled current 
of life to cast the veil of reconciliation upon. Such were her occupations and 
pleasures; and an unceasing pleasure to her was the enjoyment of the country 
itself, with all the changes and developments which the onward roll of the 

| seasons produced. Flowers and the music of birds wereto her the most exqui- 
| site gratifications. She regarded flowers as revelations of heavenly beauty— 
| she heard in birds’ songs the language of a life to ns yet but dimly known, She 

‘watched the growth, bloom, and decay of every flower, fiom the earliest prim- 
rose to the latest sad thongh gorgeous blooms of autumn. There were liitie 
gates and a footpath down the Dene to the very heath in the distant valley, which 
permitted her, at any honr, to ramble through their own sheltered and beautiful 
fields; and many were the hours which she spent in watching the wild creatures 
in their haunts, and wondering at the singular forms, passions, and fancies that 
{ the great Creator has diffused throngh even feathered and furry heads. To her the 
| harmless snake, coiled ona stump, amid fragrant herbs, or the dashing wild 
flight of the blue dragon-fly, as if giddy with an unknown joy, were sources of a 
profounder pleasure than the midnight drawingroom, crowded with the great 
and gay of fashionable life, ever conferred on coronetted beauty. Here she was 
alone with peace and the work of God, with no envy or heartlessness of man 
thrusting themselves between.” 

This angel of a woman, with no fault but her excessive ideality, is united to a 
man practical in the extreme. From their disparity of disposition, arise un-~ 
pleasant consequences; trials of the heart, temptations, and triumphs of the 
redemptive process. 

The interest of the tale lies with the son, by name Vincent, of this worthy 
couple; but absent for five long years on his travels, and thus enlarging his 
mind beyond the limits of theirs. All this is exquisitely managed, 

But the whole picture is not thus set in the light of the affections. There is 
shade as well, We fear that the shade is too sombre. The form of Elizabeth 
| Hinchcliffe sheds too dark a gloom. But we will not find fault, The novel is 
excellentin plan and treatment, and its style and diction are exquisite. 


Rosz Dovexas; or, Sketches of a Country Parish. Being the Autobiography of 
a Scotch Minister’s Daughter. By SR. W. 2vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
A quiet domestic tale, tola with charming simplicity. There ioweyer, one 
i striking contrast in this simple story; the pastoral mode of lite in the country 
| parish, and that of the mercantile nature incities, are skilfully as well as anta- 
gonistically depicted. The reverence in which, in the former, the purely spt- 
ritual is held; the absorbing pursuit of wealth, in the latter, are opposed with 
striking effect, The lonely girl becomes an orphan, is made in the house of the 
mercenary relative io feel the curse of dependence, from which, however, Provi- 
} dence at length delivers the sufferer. The mudest style of the book enhances its 
panos: and, such is the sterling quality of the writing, every page of it will 

read. 


DIORAMA OF JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND, 
HYDE-PARK CORNER. 
We have engraved one of the most effective scenes from this very inte- 
resting exhibition, It shows the yenerable Pool of Siloam, and in this 
view the dioramic success of the picture is better seen than in any other 
portion of the painting. In the Explanation, entitled “A Pilgrimage 
through the Holy Land,” it is observed :— 


No spot about Jerusalem has a more venerable interest than this Pool. The 
Prophet Isaiah refers to the ‘t waters of Sileam that go softly "—well descriptive 
of the geaotle murmur of the stream that runs in a shullow current across the 
basin. Milton speaks of 


Biloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 
The blind man whore sight was restored by Jesus, was ordered to wash in the 
Pool of Siloam. The water that flows through: tis Pool, as before stated, is con- 
ducted by a channel from the fountain of the Virgin, already noticed. The walla 
of the city tower in the background—Mount Zion being at the left-hand extre- 
muity of the picture, 


We annex a few additional particulars of the hallowed sits :-— 


The name of Siloah or Siloam is found only three times in Scripture as applied 
to water; once in Isaiah (viii. 6), who speaks of it as running water ; again, ava 
pool, in Nehemiah ij. 15; and lastly, alsoas a pool, in the account of our Lord's heal- 
ing the man who had been born blind (John ix.7-11), None of these passages 
affords any clue to the situation of Siloam ; but this silence is supplied by Josephus, 
who makes frequent mention of it as a fountain (De Bell. Jud., v. 4; § 12), and 
indicates its situation at the mouth of the valley of Tyropceon, where the foun- 
tain, now and long since indicated as that of Siloam, is still found. He describes 
its waters as sweet and abundant. Jerome (Comment. in Esa, vii. 6), indi- 
cating its situation more precisely, alco mentions its irregular flow—a very re- 
markable circumstance, which has been noticed by most subsequent pilgrims 
and travellers. This assures us that the present fountain of Siloam is that 
which he had in view ; and that itis the same to which the Scriptural notices 
refer, there is no reason to doubt. The Pool of Sioam is within and at the 
mouth of the valley of Tyropaon, and about eighty paces above its termination 
is that of Jehoshaphat. The water flows out of a small artificial basin under the 
cliff, the entrance to which is excavated in the form of an arch, and is imme~ 
diately received into a larger reservoir, 53 feet in length by 18 feet 
in width, A flight of steps leads down to the bottom of the reservoir, which is 
19 feet deep. This large receptacle is faced with a wall of stone, now 
slightly out of repair. Several columns stand ont of the side walls, extending from 
the top downward into the cistern, the design of which itis ditficult to conjecture. 
The water passes out of this reservoir through a channel cut in the rock which 
is covered for a short distance; but suddenly it opens and discloses a lively 
copious stream, which is conducted into an enclosed garden planted with fig- 
trees, Itis afterwards subdivided, and seems to be exhausted in irrigating a 
number of gardens occupied with figs, apricots, olive and oilier trees, and some 
flourishing legumes. The small upper basin or fountain excavated in the rock 
is merely the entrance, or rather the termination of along and narrow sub- 
terranean passage beyond, by which the water comes from the fountain of the 
Virgin. This has been established beyond dispute by Dr. Robinson, who, with 
his companion, had the hardihood to crawl through the passage. They found 
it 1750 feet in length, which, owing to its windings, is severul hundred feet 
more than the direct distance above ground. It is thus proved that the water 
of both these fountains is the.same, though some travellers haye pro- 
hounced the water of Siloam to be bad, and thatof the other fountain good. It 
has a peculiar taste, sweetish and very slightly brackish, but not at all disa- 
greeable. Late in the season, when the water is low, it is said to become more 
brackish and unpleasant. The most remarkable circumstance is the ebb and 
flow of the waters, which, although mentioned as a churacteristic of Siloam, 
must belong equally to both fountains. Dr. Robinson himse f witnessed this 
phenomenon in the fountain of the Virgin, where the water rose in five minntes 
one foot in the reservoir, and in another five minutes sank to its former level. 
‘The intervais, and the extent of the flow and ebb in this and the fountain of Si- 
loam, vary with the season ; but the fact, though it has net yet been accounted 
for, is beyond dispute. 


We are happy to learn that the exhibition continues to increase in 


popular favour, as its artistic merits and the superior interest of its scenes 
and sites become more extensively known. 


THE TAJ MEHAL. 

Tux addition made to the Diorama of the Overland Mail to India, of the cele- 
brated Mausoleum known by the title of the Taj Mehal, cannot fail to be 
attractive. Of this fine edifice three views are given, all beautifully painted. 
They consist of—l. The gateway called the Keilan Durwasa, as seen from the 
centre of the spacious gardens. 2. The interior of the building, shexing the 
marble screen and elegiac mosaics round the tomb of the Emperor Shah Jeban 
and his imperial mate, represented as seen in the days of the Great Moguls, by 
light of lamps. 3. The exterior of the tomb itself, and one of its detached 
mosques, The last view is a moonl'ght scene, very richly executed, taken from 
a saudbank on the opposite side of tue river Jumna. This magnificent build- 
ing ought to have peculiar charms for the ladies, particularly those who 
are married or intending to be so—for it was erecied by the Emperor him- 
self, already named, as a tribute to the yirtues of his wife. As such, it is an 
incomparable work—one of the world’s wonders in fact, and “surpasses,” 
as the bills say, “every earthly testimonial to the virtues of a wife raised by an 
affectionate husband.” The lady’s name was Mum Taza Zamanie (“the most 
exalted of her age”). The mausoleum is built on the Agra side of the river 
Jumna, three miles and a half from ‘the fort and pulace of the Great Mogul. 
The diorama, which is exhibited at the Gallery of Illustration, Regent-street, is 
accompanied with descriptive detail and appropriate music. For the drawings of 
the Taj Mehal, the public are, we understand, indebted to Captain W. Barnett. 


THE SHOE-BLACK BRIGADE. 


A QUARTER of a century has scareely passed away since the Shoe- 
blacks disappeared from the streets of our metropolis. Mr. Charles 
Knight, in one of his piquant contributions to his own “ London,” names 
Bolt-court, Fleet street, as the location ofthe last of the Shoe-blacks ; but 
we have a distinct recollection of Johnson’s-court as his accustomed stand, 
The Shoe-black belonged to a trade which has its literary memorials. 
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SCENE FROM THE MOVING DIORAMA or, JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND,”—THE POOL OF SILOAM.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 


In 1754, the polite Chesterfield and the witty Walpole felt it no degrada- 
tion to the work over which they presided, that it should be jocose about 
his fraternity, and hold that his profession was more dignified than that 
ef the author :— 


* Far bo it from me, or any of my brother authors, to intend lowering the 
dignity of the gentlemen trading in black ball, by naming them with ourselves: 
we are extremely sensible of the great distance there is between us: and it is 
with envy that we look up to the occupation of shoe cleaning, while we lament 
the severity of our fortune in being sentenced te the drudgery of a less respect- 
able employment, But while we are unhappily excluded from the stool and 
brush, it is surely a very hard case that the contempt of the world should pursue 
us, only because we are unfortunate.”—Zhe World, No. 57. 


‘This is pleasant banter, though it may have helped to perpetuate 
popular error as to the condition of authors in the present day, but cle- 
verly corrected at the Literary Fund festival on Monday week, when 
Mr. Thackeray repudiated that pity which 80 many people, taking their 
cue from the degraded literary hacks of George Il., are so very much 
disposed to bestow upon them. “ The patron and the gaol” have alike 
ceased to be words of fear in the ears of the literary men of England. 

Gay makes his “ black youth's” mythological descent from the goddess 


of mud, and his importance in a muddy city, the subject of the longest 
episode in his amusing “ Trivia.” The shoe-boy’s mother thus addresses 
him :— 

So thrive: at some frequented corner stand ; 

This brush I give thee, grasp it in thy hand 

‘Temper the foot within this vase of oil, 

And let thé little Tripod aid thy toil; 

On this methinks I see the walking crew, 

At thy request support the miry shoe ; 

The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown’d, 

And in thy pocket jingling halfpence sound. 

The goddess plunges swift beneath the flood, 

And dashes all around her showers of mud: 

The youth straight chose his post; the labour ply’d 

Where branching streets from Charing-Cross divide; 

His treble voice resounds along the Mews, 

And Whitehall echoes—* Clean your honour’s shoes!” 


The cry is no more heard; but the professional Shoe-black has re- 
appeared in our streets, possibly suggested by the great influx, this season, 
of visitors from the Continent, where boot-cleaning is carried on in well- 
appointed shops: the Parisian, for example, occupies a velvet-covered 


seat, and reads the newspaper, while his vaunted boots are re-polished. 
In London, the black revival is under different auspices, being, in fact, a 
measure of the enlarged philanthropy of our times, the common-sense of 
which consists in employing the unemployed. The Shoe-black Brigade is 
an offshoot of the Ragged School system, and is asensible provision for an 
obvious want in a well-dressed capital. Each of the members of the 
Brigade wears a number, and is accountable for his conduct : his coat is 
scarlet, which is characteristic of a brigadier, but may possibly shock the 
tender nerves of the Peace Society more than would the items of an 
Ordnance estimate, and may likewise give offence to the sensitive class 
of politicians who, in every floating feather, see a standing army. Bating 
this inappropriateness of warlike costume for a very peaceable employ- 
ment, the Shoe-black Brigade is entitled to our commendation; and the 
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THE SHOE-BLACK BRIGADE. 


accompanying portrait may serve to direct the reader’s attention to one 
of the many social novelties of the Annus Mirabilis 1851. The charge 
for cleaning is 1d. each person: there are 24 in the brigade, and to each 
is given 8d. of every 1s. received. 
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